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H E parliament, which was fummoned foon chap, 
after the king’s acceflion, was both elefted arul xvn. 
aflembled in tranquillity ; and the great change, 
from a fovereign of confummate wifdom and experience Govern- _ 
t» a boy of eleven years of age, was jqpt immediately felt 
Yoi. m. B by *y< 
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hy the people. The habits of order and obedience whicl< 
the barons had been taught during the long reign of Ed- 
ward, ftill influenced them ; and the authority of the 
kinii’s three uncles, the dukes of Lancafter, York, and 
Gloceflcr, fudiced to reprefs, for a time, the turbulent 
fpirit to which that order, in a weak reign, was fo often 
fubjeii. 1 he dangerous ambition too of thefe princes 
thcinfelvcs was checked by the plain and undeniable title 
of Rich rd, by the declaration of it made in parliament, 
and by the affeclionatc regard which the people bore to 
the nicmoiy of his father, and which was naturally tranf- 
ferred to the young fovereign upon the throne. The dif- 
ferent characters alfo of thefe three princes rendered them 
a counterpoize to each other ; and it was natural to ex- 
pect, that any dangerous defigns which might be formed 
by one brother would meet with oppofition from the 
others. Lancafter, whofc age and experience, and autho- 
rity under the late king, gave him the afeendant among 
them, though his integrity feemed not proof againft 
great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing fpirit, 
nor of a popular and ehgaging temper. York was indo- 
lent, unactive, and of fiendcr capacity. Glocefter was 
turbulent, bold, and popular ; but being the youngeft of 
the family, was reftained by the power and authority of 
his elder brothers. There appeared, therefore, no cir- 
cumftance in the domeftic fituation of England which 
might endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 
apprehenfions to the lovers of their country. 

But as Edward, though he had fixed the fucccilion to 
the crown, had taken no care to eftablilh a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandfon, it behoved 
the parliament to fupply this defeft ; And the houfe of 
commons diftinguilhed themfelves by taking the lead on 
the occafion. This houfe,- which had been rifing to 
confidcration during the whole courfe of the late reign, 
8 _ naturally 
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naturally received an acceflion of power during the mino- CHAP, 
rity ; and as it was now becoming a fcene of bufmefs, . ‘ j 

the members chofe, for the firft time, a fpeaker. who might > 177 > 
preferve order in their debates, and maintain thofe forms 
which are requifite in all numerous alTemblies. Peter de 
la Mare was the man pitched on ; the fame perfon that 
had been imprifoned, and detained in cuftody by the late 
king, for his freedom of fpeech in attacking the miftref^ 
and the minifters of that prince. But though this elec- - 
tion difcovered a fpirit of liberty in the commons, and 
was followed by farther attacks both on thefe minifters . 
and on Alice Pierce*, they were ftill too fenfible of their 
great inferiority, to alTume at firft any immediate fliare in 
the adminiftration of government, or the care of the king’s 
perfon. They were content to apply by petition to the 
lords for that purpofe, and defire them, both to appoint a 
council of nine, who might dire£l the public bufmefs, 
and to chufe men of virtuous life and converfation, who 
might infpedl the condudl and education of the young 
prince. The lords complied with the firft part of this 
requeft, and eledfed the bifhops of London, Carlille, and 
Salifbury, the earls of Marche and Stafiord, Sir Richard 
de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John Devereux, 
and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority, for 
a year, to conduft the ordinary courfe of bufmefs But 
as to the regulation of the king’s houfehold, they de- 
clined interpofmg in an office which, they faid, both was 
invidious in itfelf, and might prove difagreeable te his 
majefty. 

T HE commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 
tured to proceed a ftep farther in their applications. They 
prefented a petition, in which they prayed the king to 
check the prevailing cuftom among the barons, of forming 

» Wal£n(. p. 150, ^ Rpmer, »ol. vii. p. iSi. 

B 2 illegal 
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4 history OF ENGLAND. 

CHAP, illegal confederacies, and fupporting each other, as well 
^ , as men of inferior rank, in the violations of law and juf- 

tice. They received from the throne a general and an 
obliging anfwer to this petition : But another part of their 
application, that all the great officers fliould, during the 
king’s minority, be appointed by parliament, which feem- 
ed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as 
that of the upper houfe, in the nomination, was not com- 
plied with : The lords alone afliumed the power of appoint- 
ing there officers : The commons tacitly acquiefeed in the 
choice; and thought that, for the prefent, they them- 
felvcs had proceeded a fufficient length, if they but ad- 
vanced their pretenfions, though rejedted, of interpofing 
in thefe more important matters of ftatc. 

■ On this foot then the government flood. The admi- 
niftration was conduaed entirely in the king’s name: No 
regency was cxprefsly appointed : The nine counfellors 
and the great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, 
each in his refpeaive department: And the whole fyftem 
was for fome years kept together by the fccret authority 
ef the king’s uncles, efpecially of the duke of Lancafter, 
who was in reality the regent. 

The parliament was dilTolved, after the commons had 
reprefented the neceffity of their being re-afTembled once 
every year, as appointed by law ; and after having eleded 
two citizens as their treafurers, to receive and difburfe 
the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they had 
voted to the crown. In the other parliaments called 
during the minority, the commons flill difeover a ftrong 
fpirit of freedom, and a fenfe of their own authority, 
which, without breeding any difturbance, tended to fe- 
curc their independence, and that of the people'. 

c See note [A] it the end of the volume. 

. Edward 
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Edward had left his grandfon involved in many dan- 
gerous wars. The pretenfions of the duke of Lancafter 
to the crown of Caftile made that kingdom ftill pcrfevere 
in hoftilities againft England. Scotland, whofe throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David 
Bruce, and the firft prince of that family, maintained 
fuch clofe connexions with France, that war with one 
crown almoft inevitably produced hofiilities with the 
other. The French monarch, whofe prudent conduX 
had acquired him the firname of wifiy as he had already 
baffled all the experience and valour of the two Edwards, 
was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king : 
But his genius, which waS not naturally enterprifing, 
led him not, at prefent, to give any difturbance to his 
neighbours j and he laboured, befides, under many diffi- 
culties at home, which it was neceflary for him to fur- 
mount before he could think of making conquefts in a 
foreign country. England was mafter of Calais, Bour- 
deaux, and Bayonne ; had lately acquired pofleffion of 
Cherbourg from the cellion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Breft from that of the duke of Britanny and having 
thus an eafy entrance into France from every quarter, 
was able, even in its prefent fituation, to give difturb- 
ance to his government. Before Charles could remove 
the Englifli from thefe important pofts, he died in the 
flower of his age, and left his kingdom to a minor fon, 
who bore the name of Charles VI. 



» 377 - 



Meanwhile the war with France was carried on in a 
manner fomewhat languid, and produced no enterpize of 
great luftre or renown. Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 
Calais, making an inroad into Picardy with a detach- 
ment of the garrifon, fet fire to Boulogne '. The duke of 
jliancafter conduXed an army into Britanny, but returned 



a Rjfmer, toI. vii. p. ipo. 
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^ Xvu being able to perform any thing memorable. In 

■ ‘ , a fubfequent year, the duke of Glocefter marched out of 

1380. Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry; 
and fcrupled not with his fmall army, to enter into the 
h;^rt of France, and to continue his ravages through 
Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the Beauflb, the Gati- 
nois, the Orleanois, till he ‘reached his allies in the pro- 
vince of Britanny ^ The duke of Burgundy, at the head 
of a more conllderable army, came within fight of him ; 
but the French were fo overawed by tlie former fuc- 
cefles of the Englifh, that no fuperiority of numbers 
could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the 
troops of that nation. As the duke of Britanny, foon 
after the arrival of thcfc fuccours, formed an accommo- 
dation with the court of France, this enterprize alfo 
proved in the ifl'ue unfuccefsful, and made no durable 
impreflion upon the enemy. 

The expences of thefe armaments, and the ufual want 
of oeconomy attending a minority, much exhaufted the 
Englifh treafury, and obliged the parliament, befidcs 
making fome alterations in the council, to impofe a new 
and unufual tax of three groats on every perfon, male 
and female, above fifteen years of age ; and they or- , 
dained that, in levying that tax, the opulent fhould re- 
lieve the poor by an equitable compenfation. This 
impofition produced a mutiny, which was fingular in its 
circumftances. All hiftory abounds with examples where 
^he great tyrannize over the meaner fort: But here the 
loweft populace rofe againfl their rulers, committed the 
moft cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance foy 
all former oppreifions. 

??*'• The faipt dawn of the arts and of good govern- 
ment in that age had excited t|ie minds of the populace, 

f froiflatd. Hr. il^ cb<f, 50, ji, Walling, p. *39. 
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in dilFerent ftates of Europe, to wifli for a better condi - C h^a p, 
tion, and to murmur againft thofe chains which the ■ . _ 

laws, enafted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had fo «5**- 
long impofed upon them. The commotions of the people 
in Flanders, the mutiny of the peafants in France, were 
the natural efFedls of this growing fpirit of independence ; 
and the report of thefe events being brought into Eng- 
land, where perfonal flavery, as we learn from Froiflard^, 
was more general than in any other country in Europe, 
had prepared the minds of the multitude for an infurrec- 
tion. One John Ball alfo, a feditious preacher,' who 
afFeSed low popularity, went about the country, and 
inculcated on his audience the principles of the firft origin 
of mankind from one common ftock, their equal right to 
liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of ar- 
tificial diflimStions, and the abufes which had arifen from 
the degradation of the more conflderable part of the fpe- 
cies, and the aggrandizement of a few infolent rulers 
Thefe dodlrines, fo agreeable to the populace, and fo con- 
formable to the ideas of primitive equality which are 
engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily received 
by the multitude ; and fcattered the fparks of that fedi- 
tion, which the prefent tax raifed into a conflagration 

The impofition of three groats a head had been farmed lnfurr,-c- 
out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- Common 
ney on the people with rigour ; and the clhufe, of making 
the rich cafe their poorer neighbours of fome fhare of the 
burden, being fo vague and undeterminate, had, doublefs, 
#Ccafioned many partialities, and made the people more ' ' 

f Lit. U« chap. 74« h Froi(Tard, llv. ii. chap. 74. WalCnghaniy 

* 75 ^ 

^ There were two verfee at that time Id the mouths of all the common 
people, which, in fplte of prejudice, one cannot but regard with feme de* 

|ree of approbation : 

When Adam delr*d and Eve fpan. 

Where was then the gentleman ? 

B 4 fenfible 
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CHAP, fcnfjble of the unequal lot which fortune had afllgnCd 

i|^ _ ' . them in the didribution of her favours. The firft dif- 

order was raifed by a blackfmith in a village of EiTez. 
The tax-gatherers came to this man’s {hop while he was 
at work ; and they demanded payment for his daughter, 
whom he aflerted to be below the age afligned by the 
ftatute. One of thefe fellows offered to produce a very 
indecent proof to the contrary, and at the fame time 
laid hold of the maid : Which the father refenting, im- 
mediately knocked out the ruffian’s brains with his ham- 
mer. The byftanders applauded the a£Uon, and exclaim- 
ed, that it was full time for the people to take vengeance 
on their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They immediately flew to arms : The whole neighbour- 
hood joined in the fedition : The flame fpread in an in- 
{lant over the county : It foon propagated itfelf into 
that of Kent, of Hertford, Surry, SulTex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government 
had the leaft warning of the danger, the diforder had 
grown beyond controul or oppofition : The populace had 
ihaken off all regard to their former mailers ; And being 
headed by the moil audacious and criminal of their aflb- 
ciates, who affumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 
they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they com- 
mitted every where the moft outrageous violence on fuch 
of the gentry or nobility as had the misfortune to fall 
into their hands. 

j»ihjone. The mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thoufand men, afiembicd on Blackhcath under their 
leaders, Tyler and Straw; and as the princefs of Wales, 
the king’s mother, returning frorn a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, paffed through the midft of them, they infultcd 
her attendants ; and fome of the moft infolent among them, 
to (hew their purpofe of levelling all mankind, forced 
kiiles from her ; but they flowed her to continue her 

journey^ 
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journey, without attempting any farther injury *. They ^ 

fent a meflage to the king, who had taken Ihelter in the , ' _ . 

Tower; and they defired a conference with him. Rich- ijSi. 
ard failed down the river in a barge for that purpofe ; but 
on his approaching the fhore, he faw fuch fymptoms of 
tumult and infolence, that he put back and returned to 
that fortreft The feditious peafants, meanwhile, fa- 
voured by the populace of London, had broken into the 
city ; had burned the duke of Lancafter’s palace of the 
Savoy ; cut ofF the heads of all the gentlemen whom they 
laid hold ofF ; exprelFed a particular animofity againfl: the 
lawyers and attornies ; and pillaged the warehoufes of the 
rich merchants ", A great body of them quartered them- 
felves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding no defence in 
the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned, and ill fupplied 
with provifions, was obliged to go out to them, and alk 
their demands. They required a general pardon, the 
abolition of flavery, freedom of commerce in market- 
towns without toll or impoft, and a fixed rent on lands, 
inflead of the fervices due by villenage. Thefe requefts, 
which, though extremely reafonable in themfelves, the 
nation was not fufficiently prepared to receive, and which 
it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, were, how- 
ever, complied with ; charters to that purpofe were granted 
them ; and this body immediately difperfed, and returned 
to their feveral homes ", 

During this tranfadion, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower ; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, 
the treafurer, and fome other perfons of diftimSion ; and 
continued their ravages in the city r. The king, paffing 
alqng Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met with Wat 

1 FroiflTardi llv. ii* ebsp. 74, 
chap. 76. Walfingtuin, p. 24S, X49« 

P Watfiagham, p. *50, 151. 



Ibid. chap. 75. n Ibtd, 

« FrolHardy liv» ii. chap. 77. 

Tyler, 
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CHAP, T yier, at the head of thefe rioters, and entered into a 
X VI I A 

^ ‘ j conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 

JiSi. panions to retire till he Ihould give them a fignal, afftr 
which they were to murder all the company except the 
king himfelf, whom they were to detain prifoner, feared 
rot to come into the midft of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himfelf in fuch a manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his infolence, drew 
his fword, and ftruck him fo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was inftantly difpatched by 
others of the king’s attendants. The mutineeers, feeing 
their leader fall, prepared themfelves for revenge ; and this 
whole company, with the king himfelf, had undoubtedly 
periihed on the fpot had it not been for an extraordinary 
prefence of mind which Richard difeovered on the oc- 
cafion. He ordered his company to flop ; he advanced 
alone towards the enraged multitude ; and accofting them 
with an affable and intrepid countenance, he afked them. 
What is the meaning of this diforder, my good people ? 
Are ye angry that ye have loft your leader ? I am 
“ your king : I will be your leader.” The populace, 
overawed by his prefence, implicitly followed him : He 
led them into the fields, to prevent any diforder which 
might have arifen by their continuing in the city : 
Being there joined by Sir Robert Knollcs, and a body of 
well-armed veteran foldiers, who had been fecretly drawn 
togetlier, he ftriclly prohibited that officer from falling 
on the rioters, and committing an undiftinguifhed flaug- 
ter upon them j and he peaceably difmilled them with 
the fame charters which had been granted to their fel- 
lows *1. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing 
of the king’s danger, in which they were all involved, 
flocked to London with their adherents and retainers j 
Richard took the field at the head of an army 40,000 

t Ftoifltrd, ro!, !i. chap. ^7. WalGngham, p. 151. Kapghtoii, p.1637. 

ftrong 
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ftrong It then behoved all the rebels to fubmit : The C h^a P. 
charters of enfranchifement and pardon were revoked by ^ ,f 
parliament; the low people were reduced to the fame >3S«. 
llavilh condition as before ; and feveral of the ringleaders 
werefeverely punifhed for the late diforders. Some were 
even executed without procefs or form of law *. It was 
pretended, that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to feize the king’s perfon, to carry him through England 
at their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and 
lawyers, and even all the bilhops and priefts, except the 
, mendicant friars; to difpatch afterwards the king him- 
felf ; and having thus reduced all to a level, to order the 
kingdom at their pleafure *. It is not impoffible, but 
many of them, in the delirium of their firft fuccefs, might 
have formed fuch projedls : But of all the evils incident to 
human fociety, the infurredlions of the populace, when 
not raifed and fupported by perfons of higher quality, arc 
the lead to be dreaded : The mifehiefs, confequent to 
an abolition of all rank and diftindfion, become fo great, 
that they are immediately felt, and foon bring affairs 
back to their former order and arrangement. 

A YOUTH of fixteen (which was at this time the 
king’s age), who had difeovered fo much courage, pre- 
fence of mind, and addrefs, and had fo dextroufly eluded 
the violence of this tumult, raifed great expedlations in the 
nation ; and it was natural to hope, that he would,’ in the 
courfe of his life, equal the glories which had fo uni- 
formly attended his father and his grandfather in all their 
undertakings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in i3tj, 
years, thefe hopes vanifhed ; and his want of capacity, 
at leaft of folid judgment, appeared in every enterprize 
which he attempted. The Scots, fenfible of their own 
deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the regency of 

f Walfingham, f,z 6 j, » j Rich. II. cap. nit. as quoted in the 

Ol>fcr*ationi on anc;enc Statutes, p, i 6 z, t Wallingham, p. 265. 
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Vienne, admiral of France, 
V - had been fcnt over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to 

> 3 * 5 * fupport them in their incurfions againfl the Englifh. 

The danger was now deemed by the king’s uncles forne- 
what ferious ; and a numerous army of 60,000 men was 
levied ; and they marched into Scotland, with Richard 
himfelf at their head. The Scots did not pretend to 
make refiftance againil fo great a force : They abandoned 
without fcruple their country to be pillaged and deftroyed 
by the enemy : And when de Vienne exprefled his fur- 
prize at this plan of operations, they told him, that all 
, their cattle was driven into the forefts and foftnelles ; that 

their houfes and other goods were of fmall value ; and 
that they well knew how to compenfate any lofles 
which they might fuRain in that rcfpedl, by making 
an incurfion into England. Accordingly, when Rich- 
ard entered Scotland by Berwic and the cad coad, 
the Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, attended by 
the French, entered the borders of England by the wed, 
and carrying their ravages through Cumberland, VVed- 
moreland, and Lancadiire, collccled a rich booty, and 
then returned in tranquillity to their own country. Rich- 
ard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and dedroy- 
ed in his way all the towns and villages on each fide of 
him ; He reduced that city to a&es : He treated in the 
fame manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in the 
low countries ; but when he was advifed to march towards 
the wed coad, to await there the return of the enemy, 
and to take revenge on them for their devadations, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy his ufual plea- 
fures and amufements, outweighed every confideration; and 
he led back his army, without efteding any thing by all 
thefe mighty preparations. The Scots, foon after, finding 
the heavy bodies of French cavalry very ufelefs in that 
defultory kind of war to which they confined themfelves, 

treated 
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treated their allies fo ill, that the French returned home, 
much difgufted with the country, and with the manners of 
its inhabitants And the Engliih, though they regretted 
the indolence and levity of their king, faw themfelves for 
the future fecured againfi any dangerous invallon from that 
quarter. 

But it was fo material an intered of the French court 
to wreft the fea-port towns from the hands of their ene- 
my, that they refolved to attempt it by fome other expe- 
dient, and found no means fo likely as an invallon of 
England itfelf. They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluifc ; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them : 
All the nobility of France were engaged in this enter- 
prize : The Engliih were kept in alarm : Great prepara- 
tions were made for the reception of the invaders : And 
though the difperfion of the French fhips by a ftorm, and 
the taking of many of them by the Englifh, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from the 
prefent danger, the king and council were fully fenfible, 
that this perilous fituation might every moment return 
upon them 

There were two circumftances, chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to think of fuch attempts. 
The one was the abfence of the duke of Lancafter, who 
had carried into Spain the flower of the Englifli military 
force, in profecution of his vain claim to the crown of 
Caftile; an enterprize in which', after fome promifing 
fuccefs, he was Anally difappointed : The other was, the 
violent diflentions and diforders which had taken place 
in the Engliih government. 

The fubjeiSUon in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of GloceAer, a prince of 

D FroiOird, Ur, ii. chap. 149, 150, tee, liv. iii. chap. 51. Walfingbam, 
p. 316, 317. w Frolfiaid, liT.iii. chap.4l. 33. Waifiogham, 

p. 381,313. < 
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ambition and genius, though it was not unfuitable to Itis 
years and flendcr capacity, was extremely difagreeable to 
his violent temper; and he foon attempted to ihake off 
the yoke impofed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agree- 
able figure, but of dilTolute manners, had acquired an 
entire afcendant over him ; and governed him with an 
abfolute authority. The king fet fo little bounds to his 
afFcdfion, that he firft created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland ; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmed in parliament, the entire fovereignty for life of 
that ifland *. He gave him in marriage his coufin-german* 
the daughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but 
foon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though 
of an unexceptionable charafter, and to marry a foreign- 
er, a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured’'', 
Thefe public declarations of attachment turned the atten- 
tion of the whole court towards the minion : All favours 
palled through his hands : Accefs to the king could only 
be obtained by his mediation : And Richard feemed to take 
no pleafure in royal authority, but fo far as it enabled him 
to load with favours and titles and dignities this objeA of 
his atl'cdlinns. 



Dirconteut The jealoufy of power immediately produced an ani- 
baiQM. mofity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on 
the other ; and the ufual complaints againft the infolence 
of favourites were loudly echoed, and greedily received, in 
every part of the kingdom. Moubray earl of Notting- 
ham, the marefchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Salifbury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warwic, were all connedled with each 

* Cotton, p. 310, 3 1 1. Cox’i Hill, of Ireland, p. 119. Walfiogham, 
p. 314. f WaKingh.m, p. 3*8, 
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©th«r, and with the princes, by friendfliip or alliance, C n a Pj 

and ftill more by their common antipathy to thofe who > - 

had ecUpfed them in.the king’s favour and confidence. No 
longer kept in awe by the perfonal charai^ter of the prince, 
they fcorned to fubmit to his minifters j and the method, 
which they took to red refs the grievances complained of, 
well fuited the violence of the age, and proves the defpe- 
jate extremities to which every oppofition was fure to 
be inftantly carried. 

- Michael de la Pole, the prefent chancellor, and 
lately created earl of Suffolk, was the fon of an eminent 
merchant ; but had rifen by his abilities and valour dur- 
ing the wars of Edward III., had acquired the friendfhip 
of that monarch, and was efteemed the perfon of greateft 
experience and capacity among thofe who were attached 
to the duke of Ireland and the king’s fecret council. 

The duke of Glocefter, who had the houfe of commons 
at his devotion, impelled them to exercife that power, 
which they feem firft to have aflumed againft Lord Lati- 
mer during the declining years of the late:king ; and an 
impeachment againft the chancellor was carried up by 
them to the houfe of peers, which was no lefs at his de- 
votion. The king forefaw the tempeft preparing againft 
him and his minifters. After attempting in vain to roufe 
the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from parlia- 
ment, and retired with his court to Eltham. The par- 
liament fent a deputation, inviting him to return, and 
threatening, that, if he perftfted in abfenting himfelf, 
they would immediately diflblve, and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French in- 
vafion, without any fupport or fupply for its defence. At 
the fame time, a member was encouraged to call for the 
record, containing the parliamentary depofition of Ed- 
ward II. } a plain intimation of the fate which Richard, 
if he continued refradlory, had reafon to expeift from 

them. 
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^ xvn king, finding himfelf unable to refiR, was 

_ ' < content to ftipulate, that, except finifliing the prefenC 
impeachment againft SufiFoIk, no attack fiiould be made 
upon any other of his minifters ; and, on that condition, 
he returned to the parliament 

Nothing can prove more fully the innocence of Suf- 
folk, than the frivoloufnefs of the crimes which his 
enemies, in the prefent plenitude of their power, thought 
proper to obje£I again!! him *. It was alleged that, be- 
ing chancellor, and obliged by his oath to confult the 
king’s profit, he had purchafed lands of the crown below 
their true value; that he had exchanged with the king 
a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he in- 
herited from his father, and which was ailigned upon the 
cufioms of the port of Hull for lands of an equal in- 
come ; that having obtained for his Ton the priory of St. 
Anthony, which was formerly poffefled by a Frenchman, 
an enemy, and a fchifmatic, and a new prior being at 
the fame time named by the pope, he had refufed to ad- 
mit this perfon, whofe title was not legal, till he made » 
compofition with his fon, and agreed to pay him a hun- 
dred pounds a year from the income of the benefice } 
that he had purchafed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, 
an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a>year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king to admit that bad 
debt ; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, he had 
obtained a grant of 500 pounds a-year, to fupport the 
dignity of that title Even the proof of thefe articles, 

z See note [B] >t the end of the Tolatne. * Cotton, jtg, 

Koyghton, p, i68j. 

<> It it probable that the earl of SulFolk wai not rich, nor able to fupport 
the dignity without the bounty of the crown i For hit father, Michael dc U 
Pole, thovgh a great merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the 
late king. See Cotton, p. 194. We may remark that the duket of Clo- 
cefier and York, though rallly rich, receired at the fame time eKh of then 
a thoufand poundi a year, to fuppoit their dignity. Rymer, rol. vii. p. 4S(. 
Cotton, p. 3 10. 
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ftivolous as they are» was found very deficient upon the c a p. 
trial : It appeared that Suffolk had made no purchafe . _ ' ^ 

from the crown while he was chancellor, and that all his 1326,' 
bargains of that kind were made before he was advanced 
to that dignity 'i It is almoft needlefs to add, that he was 
condemned notwithffanding his defence ; and that he was 
deprived of his office. 

Glocester and his affociatcs obfervcd their ftipu. 
lation with the king, and attacked no more of his mini- 
ilers : But they immediately attacked himfelf and his 
royal dignity, and framed a commiffion after the model 
of thofe which had been attempted almoft in every reign 
fince that of Richard I. and which had always been at- 
tended with extreme confufion'’. By this commiffion, 
which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
perfons was appointed, all of Glocefter’s faflion, except 
Nevil archbifhop of York: The fovereign power was 
transferred to thefe men for a twelvemonth : The king, 
who had now reached the twenty-firft year of his age, 
was in reality dethroned : The ariftocracy was rendered 
fupreme : And though the term of the commiffion was 
limited, it was eafy to forefee that the intentions of the 
party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wrefted from thofe grafping hands 
to which it was once committed. Richard, however, 
was obliged to fubmit : He figned the commiffion, which 
violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 
to infringe it ; and though at the end of the feffion he 
publicly entered a proteft, that the prerogatives of the 
crown, notwithftanding his late conceffion, ihould ftill 
be deemed entire and unimpaired °, the new commiffion- 
ers, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to the 
cxercife of their authority. 

c Cotton* p* 

10 Rich. II. chap, u 

VoL. III. 



^ Knyghton* p« i6S6* Statutes at Lar^e, 
• Cotton* p. 3 xS* 
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Civil o m- 



The king, thus dirpofTefled of royal power, was footl 
fenfible of the contempt into which he was fallen. His 
favourites and miniftcrs, who were as yet allowed to re- 
main about his perfon, failed not to aggravate the injury, 
which, without any demerit on his part, had been offer- 
ed to him. And his eager temper was of itfelf fufficiently, 
inclined to feek the means, both of recovering his autho- 
rity, and of revenging himfelf on thofe who had invaded 
it. As the houfe of commons appeared now of weight in 
the conftitution, he fecretly tried fome expedients for pro- 
curing a favourable eledlion : He founded fome of the 
flicriffs, who, being at that time, both the returning 
officers and magiftrates of great power in the counties, had 
naturally confiderable influence in cleiStionsf. But, as 
moft of them had been appointed by his uncles, either du- 
ring his minority, or during the courfeoftheprefentcom- 
inilfion, he found them, in general, averfe to his enterprize. 
I'he fentiments and inclinations of the judges were more 
favourable to him. He met, at Nottingham, Sir Robert 
Trefilian, chief juftice of the King’s Bench, Sir Robert 
Belknappe, chief juftice of the Common Fleas, Sir John 
Carv, chief baron of the Exchaiucr, Holt, Fulthorpe, and 
Bourg, inferior juftices, and Lockton, ferjeant at law ; and 
he propofed to them fome queries ; which thefe lawyers, ei- 
ther from the influence of his authority, or of reafon, made 
no fcruple of anfwering in the way he deiired. They de- 
clared that the late commiffion was derogatory to the roy- 
alty and prerogative of the king; that thofe who procured 
it, or advifed the king to confent to it, were puniftiablc 
with death ; that thofe who neceffitated and compelled him 
were guilty of treafon ; that thofe were equally criminal 
who fhould perfevere in maintaining it ; that the king has 
the right of dilfolving parliaments at pleafure ; that the 



f In thf preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap. vii. it it implied^ that the ftietiifs in 
a manner appointed the membert of the huufe of comment not only ia thia 
pirtiameo', but in manyotliers. 
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parliament, while it fits, muft firft proceed upon the king’s c p. 
bufinefs ; and that this aflembly cannot, without his con- ^ ' f 

fent, impeach any of his minifters and judges Even 1387. 
according to our prefent ftridl maxims with regard to law 
and the royal prerogative, all thefe determinations, except 
the two laft, appear juft ifi able ; And as the great privi- 
leges of the commons, particularly that of Impeachment, 
were hitherto new, and fupported by few precedents, there 
want not plaufible reafons to juftify thefe opinions of the 
judges’’. Theyfigned therefore their anfwer to the king’s 
queries before the archbifliops of York and Dublin, the 
biftiops of Durham, Chichcfter, and' Bangor, the duke of 
Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other counfellors of 
inferior quality. 

The duke of Glocefter and his adherents foon got 
intelligence of this fecret confultation, and were natu- 
rally very much alarmed at it. They faw the king’s in- 
tentions j and they determined to prevent the execution 
of them. As foon as he came to London, which they 
knew was well difpofed to their party, they fecretly 
aflembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Haringay- 
park, near Highgate, with a power which Richard and 
his minifters were not able to refift. They fent him a 
meftage by the archbifliop of Canterbury, and the lords 

t Knyghion, p. 2694. Ypod. Neuft. p. 541. 

^ Thf pariiament) ir< 134I1 exa^ed of Edward III* that, on the third 
day of every fe(T)on, the ktngfhould refume ali the great olEces ; and that the 
Jihinifters flioilid then aniwer to any iccufation that fhould be brought aga-nfb 
them: Which plainly implies that) while mioiAtrs, they could not be ac- 
cufed or impeached in parliament. Henry IV. told the commonS) that the 
ufageof pailiament required them firft to go through the king's bufinefs 
irl granting fuppliei} which order the king intended not to alter. Pari. Hift. 
vol. ii. p. 65. Upon the whole, it muft be allowed, that, according to ancient 
prad^ice and principler, there are, at leaft, plaufible grounds for all thefe opi« 
nions of the judges. It muft be remarked, that this afiirmaion of Henry IV. 
was given deliberately, after confuUing the houfe of peers, who were much 
tetter acquainted with the ufage of parliament than the ignorant commons. • 

And it has the greater authority, becaufe Henry IV. had made this very 
principle a confiderable article of charge againft his predeceObr ; and that a 
very lew years before. So ill gtounded weic moft of (be imputations thrown 
on the aobappy Richard ! 

C 2 Lovely 
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*”xVu Ccbhain, and Devereux, and demanded that the 

. k > pel Tons who had feduced him by their pernicious counfel, 

>387- and were traitors both to him and to the kingdom, fhould 
be c'clivered up to them. A few days after they appeared 
in his prefence, armed and attended with armed followers ; 
and they accufed, by name, the archbilhop of York, the* 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Trcfi- 
lian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous 
enemies to the Rate. They threw down their gauntlets 
before the king, and fiercely offered to maintain the truth 
of their charge by duel. The perfons accufed, and all the 
other obnoxious mini/lers, had withdrawn or had con- 
cealed themfelvcs. 

The duke of Ireland fled to Chefhire, and levied fome 
. forces, with which he advanced to relieve the king from 

the violence of the nobles. Gloccftcr encountered him 
in Oxfordfhire with much fuperior forces ; routed him, 
difperfed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the 
Low-Countries, where he died in exile a few y'cars after, 
lords then appeared at London with an army of 
' ’ 4 C,oco men ; and having obliged the king to fummon a 
parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by obferving a few legal forms, to take 
Expulfionor Vengeance on all their enemies. Five grdat peers, men 
whofc combined power was able at any time to fliake the 
■liaiiicr*. throne, the duke of Gloccftcr, the king’s uncle; the earl 
of Derby, fon of the duke of Lancafter ; the carl of Arun- 
del ; theearl ofWarwic, and the earl ofNottingham,maref- 
chal of England, entered before the parliament an accufa- 
tion or appeal, as it was called, againft the five counfellors, 
whom they had already accufed before the king. Theparlia- 
ment, who ought to have been judges, were not afhamed to 
impofeanoath on all their members, by which they bound 
themfelves to live and die with the lords appellants, and to de- 
fend them againft all oppofition wi th their lives and fortunes 

l> Cotton, p. 31a, 
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T HE other proceedings were well fulted to the violence c h^a p. 
and iniquity of the times. A charge, confiftingof thirty- . - - f 

nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants ; and, as 
none of the accufed counfellors except Sir Nicholas 
Brembre was in cuftody, the reft were cited to appear; 
and, upon their abfenting themfelves, the houfe of peers, 
after a very fliort interval, without hearing a witnefs, 
without examining a faift, or deliberating on one point 
of law, declared them guilty of high treafon. Sir Nicho- 
las Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appear- 
ance, and but the appearance, of a trial ; The peers, 
though they were not by law his proper judges, pronoun- 
ced, in a very fummary manner, fentence of death upon 
him; and he was executed, together with Sir Robert 
Trefilian, who had been difcovered and taken in the interval. 

It would be tedious to recite the whole charge deli- 
vered in againft the five counfellors ; which is to be met 
with In feveral collections It is fufficient to obferve, in 
general, that if we reafon upon the fuppofition, which 
is the true one, that the royal prerogative was invaded by 
the commiflion extorted by the duke of Glocefter and his 
aftbciates, and that the king’s perfon was afterwards de- 
tained in cuftody by rebels, many of the articles will ap- 
pear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland 
and the minifters, but to, afcribe to them actions which 
were laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 
giance to perform. The few articles, impeaching the 
conducSl of thefe minifters before that commiflion, which 
fubverted the conftitution, and annihilated all juftice and 
legal authority, are vague and general ; fuch as their en- 
grolHngthe king’s favour, keeping his barons at a diftance 
from him, obtaining unreafonable grants for themfelves 
or their creatures, and diflipating the public treafure by 
ufelefs expences. No violence is objecfled to them ; no 
particular illegal acft * ; no breach of any ftatutc ; and 

» Rnyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. p. 919, from ihc recotda, 
ParliaaocQUry HiAory, vo], i« p. 414. 

* See note [C j at the end of the volumt* 
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CHAP, their adminiftration may therefore be concluded to have 
been (o far innocent and inoffenfive. All the diforders 
indeed feem to have proceeded, not from any violation of 
the laws, or any minifterial tyranny, but merely from a 
livalfliip of power, which the duke of Gloceller and the 
great nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, car- 
ried to the utmoft extremity againft their opponents, 
without any regard to reafon, juftice, or humanity. 

But thefe were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triu.mph of the party. All the other 
judges, who had figned the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 
tingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a grace 
or favour, banifhed to Ireland ; though they pleaded the 
fear of their lives, and the menaces of the king’s mini'* 
flers as their excufe. Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir 
James Berners, and John Salifbury, were alfo tried and 
condemned for high treafon ; merely becaufe they had 
attempted to defeat the late commiffion : But the life of 
the latter was fpared. The fate of Sir Simon Burley was 
more fevcrc : This gentleman was much beloved for his 
perfonal merit, had diftinguiflied himfcif by many ho- 
nourable a£lions‘‘, was created knight of the garter, and 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the choice 
of the late king and of the Black Prince : He had attended 
his mafter from the earliell infancy of that prince, and had 
ever remained extremely attached to him : Yet ail thefe 
confiderations could not fave him from falling a vidtim 
to Gloccftcr’s vengeance. 'I'his execution, more than all 
the others, made a deep impreflion on the mind of 
Richard : His queen too (for he was already married to 
the filler of the emperor Wincefleaus, king of Bohemia), 
intcrefted herfelf in behalf of Burley : She remained three 

^ 4Atlcif( thii isih« charaftcr givrn of him by FroliTardi llv. li wbokn^w 
him pci fjnaily : Walfiiigbamf p. 3 34, givcS a verv dilTcrcat cbai after of him { 
bat bt ii a writer (bmewhat paiTinnAte »nH partial ; and the choice made of 
fentleman by Edward ill. and the Black Pri. ee for the education of 
^icba;d, .luku the ebara^er |ivco him by Froiflird much mote probable. 
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Kours on her knees before the duke ofGlocefter, pleading C 
for that gentleman’s life ; but though fhe was become ex- ^ 

tremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had 
acquired her the appellation of the good queen Ann ; her 
petition was fternly rejefled by the inexorable tyrant. 

The parliament concluded this violent fcene, by a de- 
claration that none of the articles, decided on thefe trials 
to be treafon, fliould ever afterwards be drawn into pre- 
cedent by the judges, who were ftill to confider the fta- 
tute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their de- 
cifions. The houfe of lords feem not, at that time, to 
have known or acknowledged the principle, that they 
themfelves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to fol- 
low the rules which they, in conjundlion with the king 
and commons, had cftablifhed in their legiflative *. It 
was alfo enadled, that every one Ihould fwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and fupport of the forfeitures and at- 
tainders, and of all the other a£ls pafled during this par- 
liament. The archbifhop of Canterbury added the penal- 
ty of excommunication, as a farther fecurity to thefe violent 
tranfadlions. 

It might naturally be expected, that the king, being 
reduced to fuch llavery by the combination of the princes 
and chief nobility, and having appeared fo unable to de- 
fend his fervants from the cruel efFedls of their refent- 
ment, would long remain in fubjedlion to them ; and 
never would recover the royal power, without the moft 
violent ftruggles and convulfions : But the event proved 
contrary. In lefs than a twelvemonth, Richard, who was 
in his twenty-third year, declared in council, , that, 
as he had now attained the full age which entitled him to 
govern by his own authority his kingdom and houfe- 
hold, he refolvcd to exercife his right of fovereigrjty j 

* See note [D] at the end of the vobme. 
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and when no one ventured to contradi^ fo reafonable an 
intention, he deprived Fitz* Alan, archbllhop of Canter- 
bury, of the dignity of chancellor, and bellowed that high 
office on William of Wickham, biOiop of Winchefter j 
the bilhop of Hereford was difphiced from the office of 
treafurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral ; everj 
the duke of Glocefter and the earl of W arwic were re- 
moved for a time from the council: And no oppo- 
fition was made to thefe great changes. The hiftory of 
this reign is iraperfedl, and little to be depended on j ex- 
cept where it is fupported by public records : And it is 
not eafy for us to affign the rcafon of this unexpeiSled 
event. Perhaps fome fecret animofities, naturally to be 
expedled in that fituation, had creeped in among the 
great men, and had enabled the king to recover his autho- 
rity. Perhaps the violence of their former proceedings 
had loft them the affections of the people, who foot^ 
repent of any cruel extremities to which they are car- 
ried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 
exercifed with moderation the authority which he had re- 
fumed. Hefeemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncles • 
and the other great men, of whom he had fo much reafoa 
to complain : He never attempted to rccal from banilh- 
ment the duke of Ireland, whom he found fo obnoxious 
to them : He confirmed, by proclamation, the general 
pardon which the parliament had paffed for all offences : 
And he courted the affedlions of the people, by volun- 
tarily remitting fome fubfidies which had been granted 
him ; a remarkable and almoft fingular inftance of fuch 
generofity. 

After this compofure of domeftic differences, and 
this reftoration of the government to its natural ftate, 
there paffes an interval of eight years, which affords not 
many remarkable events. The duke of Lancafter re- 



1 Dagdale, «oI, ii. p. 170, 
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turned from Spain j having refigned to his rival all pre- C h^a p. 
tenfions to the crown of Caftile upon payment of a large ■ — t 
fum of money "“j and having married his daughter. Phi- *3*9» 
lippa, to the king of Portugal, The authority of this 
prince ferved to counterbalance that of the duke of Glo- 
cefter, and fecured the power of Richard, who paid great 
‘court to his eldeft uncle, by whom he had never been 
offended, and whom he found more moderate in his tem- 
per than the younger. He made a ceflion to him for life 
of the dutchy of Guienne ", which the inclinations and 
changeable humour of the Gafeons had reftored to the 
Englifh government 5 but as they remonftrated loudly 
againft this deed, it was finally, with the duke’s confent, 
revoked by Richard °, There happened an incident, 
which produced a dilTention between Lancafier and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spanifh princefs, 
he efpoufed Catharine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight of Hainault, by whofe alliance York and Glo- 
ceiler thought the dignity of their family much injured : 

But the king gratified his uncle, by pafling in parliament 
a charter of legitimation to the children whom that lady 
had born him before marriage, and by creating the eldeft 
carl of Somerfeti’. 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited 
with his crown, ftill continued ; though interrupted by 
frequent truces, according to the pradlice of that age, 
and conducted with little vigour, by reafon of the weak- 
nefs of all parties. Thb French war was fcarcely heard 
of; the tranquillity of the northern borders was only in- 
terrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded 
more from a rivalfhip between the two martial families of 
Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel ; A 
fierce battle or Ikirmifli was fought at Otterborne s, in 

I" Knrihten, p, *677, WiWioghain, p. 34.*, ■> Rymer, 

vol. fii* p* 659. • Ibid, p, 6S7, p Couen> p« 365, 

p. 3^2, ^ 15th Auguft, 15SS. 
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^xvn**' young Piercy, firnamcd Hotfpur, from his impcV 

■ I ' j tuous valour, was taken prifoner, and Douglas flain } 
and the viflory remained undecided Some infurrec- 
tions of the Iriih obliged the king to make an expedition 
into that country, which he reduced to obedience ; and 
he recovered, in fomc degree, by this enterprize, his cha- 
ra£ler of courage, which had fufFered a little by the in- 
adlivity of his reign. A: lalt, the Englilh and French 
courts began to think in carncll of a lading peace ; but 
found it fo difficult to adjud their oppofitc pretenfions, 
that they were content to edablidi a truce of twenty -five 
years * : Bred and Cherbourg were redored, the former 
to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the king of Na- 
varre : Both parties were left in poffeffion of all the other 
places which they held at the time pf concluding the 
truce : And to render the amity between the two crowns 
more durable, Richard, who was now a widower, was 
affianced to Ifabella, the daughter of Charles'. This 
princefs was only feven years of age ; but the king agreed 
to fo unequal a match, chiefly that he might fortify 
himfclf by this alliance, againd the enterprizes of his 
uncles, and the incurable turbulciKe as well as incon.. 
dancy of his barons. 

The adminidration of the king, though it was not, 
in this interval, fullied by any unpopular a£t, except the 
Icizing of the charter of London “, which was foon after 
redored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ■ 
and his perfonal charailer brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
meafurc, unexceptionable. Indolent, profufe, addicled to 
low pleal'ures ; he fpent his whole time in feading and 
jollity, and diflipated, in idle fliow, or in bounties to fa- 
vourites of no reputation, tliat revenue which the people 

' Frciiltird, )i,. iil. chap. 124, 125, 126. V«'alfin(ihaiii, p. 35 j. 

> Kymer, vol. «ii. p. 820. c Ibid, f, Sif. 

■J ibid p. 727. Walfingham, p, 347, 
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expefled to fee him employ in enterprizes dire£led to C 
public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by ad- 
mitting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not fen- 
fible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able to imprefs them with the refpedt, 
which he negle£ied to preferve from his birth hnd ftation. 

I'he earls ot Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, 
were his chief confidents and favourites; and though he 
never devoted himfelf to them with fo profufe an affec- 
tion as that with which he had formerly been attached to 
the duke of Ireland, it was eafy for men to fee, that every 
grace palTed through their hands, and that the king had 
rendered himfelf a mere cypher in the government. The 
fmall regard, which the public bore to his perfon, difpofed 
them to murmur againft his adminiilration, and to receive, 
with greedy ears, every complaint which the difcontented 
or ambitious grandees fuggefled to them. 

Glocester foon perceived the advantages which this 139-. 
diflblute conduft gave him ; and finding, that both re- ^*e'duk^rf 
fcntment and jealoufy on the part of his nephew ftill pre- Gigceftcf. 
vented him from acquiring any afeendant over that prince, 
he determined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, 
and to revenge himfelf on thofc who eclipfed him in fa- 
vour and authority. He fcldom appeared at court or in 
council : He never declared his opinion but in order to 
difapprove of the meafures embraced by the king and 
his favourites ; and he courted the friendfhip of every 
man, whom difappointment or private refer.tment had 
rendered an enemy to the adminifiration. The long 
truce with France was unpopular with the Englifh, who 
breathed nothing but war againft that hoftile nation ; and 
Glocefter took care to encourage all the vulgar preju- 
dices which prevailed on this fubjedf. Forgetting the , 
misfortunes which attended the Englilh arms during the 
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CHAP, later years of Edward, he made an invidious comparilbn 
-f I>ctwcen the glories of that reign and the inaiSlivity of the 
*397. prefent, and he lamented that Richard fhould have dege- 
nerated fo much from the heroic virtues by which his father 
and his grandfather were didinguiflied. The military 
men were inflamed with a defire of war, when they heard 
him talk of the fignal vidlories formerly obtained, and of 
the eafy prey which might be made of French riches 
by the fuperior valour of the Englifli : The populace rea- 
dily embraced the fame fentiments: And all men ex- 
claimed that this prince, whofe counfels were fo much 
negleclcd, was the true fupport of Englifh honour, and 
alone able to raife the nation to its former power and 
fplcndor. His great abilities, his popular manners, his 
princely cxtraifHon, his immenfe riches, his high office of 
conflabk " ; all thefe advantages, not a little affilled by 
his want of court-favour, gave him a mighty authority in 
tlie kingdom, and rendered him formidable to Richard 
and his minillers. 

Eroissard*, a contemporary writer and very impar- 
>tial, but whofe credit is fomewhat impaired by his want 
of exaflnefs in material fails, alcribes to the duke of 
Gloccfter more defperate views, and fuch as were totally 
incompatible with the government and domeftic tranquil- 
lity of the nation. According to that hillorian, he pro- 
pofed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 
whom Richard had declared his fuccefibr, to give him 
immediate pofleffion of the throne, by the depofition of a 
prince fo unworthy of power and authority ; And when 
Mortimer declined the projcil, he refolved to make a 
partition of the kingdom between himfelf, his two bro- 
thers, and the earl of Arundel ; and entirely to dif- 
poflefs Richard of the crown. The king, it is faid, being 
. jjiformed of thefe defigns, faw that either his own ruin 

» R>mer, ,cl. vii. p, 151. x 13,, chap. 86. 
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or that of Glocefter was inevitable ; and he refolved, by 
a hafty blow, to prevent the execution of fuch deftrudivc ^ ___* p 
proje(^. This is certain, that Glocefter, by his own >397. 
confeffion, had often aft'edled to fpeak contemptuoufly of 
the king’s perfon and government ; had deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulnefs of throwing off allegiance to him ; 
and had even born part in a fecret conference, where his 
depolltion was propofed, and talked of, and determined : 

But it is reafonable to think, that his fchemes were not 
fo far advanced as to make him refolve on putting them 
immediately in execution. The danger, probably, was 
ftill too diftant to render a defperate remedy entirely ne- 
ceffary for the fecurity of government. 

But whatever opinion we may form of thedanger arifing 
from Gloceftcr’s confpiracies, his averfion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that court, 
which had now a great influence over the king, puftied 
him to provide for his own iafety, by punifliing the trai- 
terous defigns of his uncle. The refentment againft his 
former aifts of violence revived ; the fenfe of his refrac- 
tory and uncompliant behaviour was ftill recent;, and a 
man, whofe ambition had once ufurped royal authority, 
and who had murdered all the faithful fervants of the 
king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
of renewing the fame criminal enterprizes. The king’s 
precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation : He or- 
dered Glocefter to be unexpedfedly arrefted ; to be hurried 
on board a fliip which was lying in the river ; and to be 
carried over to Calais, where alone, by reafon of his nume- 

T Cotton^ p. 378. Tjrrel, to), ili. part i. p, 97*, from the recoids. Par- 
liamentary HiAory» tol. i. p. 473. That this confeflion was genuine, and 
obtained without violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickliil), who 
brought it over from Cahis, was tried on that account, and acquitted in the 
patliament of Henry iV. when Cloceflcr*s party was prevalent. His ac* 
quicta), notwithflanding hii innocence, may eren appear marvellous, con- 
fidering the times. See Cotton, p. 393, 
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CHAP, rous partizans, he could fafely be detained in cuflody *. 

’ ■ The earls of Arundel and Warwic were feized at the fame 
J397. time : Themalcontents,fofuddenIydcprivedof theirleaders, 
were aflonifhed and overawed : And the concurrence of the 
dukes of Lancafter and York in thofe mcafures, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldefl: fons of thefe 
princes % bereaved them of all poflibility of refiftance. 

17th S»p(. A PARLIAMENT was immediately fummoned at Weft- 
minfter ; and the king doubted not to find the peers, and 
Hill more the commons, very compliant with his will. 
This houfe had in a former parliament given him very 
fcnfible proofs of their attachment • ; and the prefent 
fuppreflion of Glocefter’s party made him ftill more af- 
fured of a favourable eleiSlion. As a farther expedient 
for that purpofe, he is alfo faid to have employed the in- 
fluence of the fherifFs ; a practice which, though not un- 
ufual, gave umbrage, but which the eftablilhed authority 
of that aflembly rendered afterwards ftill more familiar to 
the nation. Accordingly the parliament pafled whatever 
adls the king was pleafed to di>ftate to them : They an- 
nulled for ever the comnnirion which ufurped upon the royal 
authority, and they declared it treafonable to attempt, in 
any future period, the revival of any fimilar commiflion' : 
They abrogated all the acls which attainted the king’s 
minifters, and which that parliament who pafled them, 
and the whole nation, had fwoai inviolably to maintain : 
And they declaied the general pardon then granted to be 
invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratifled by the 
free confent of the king. Though Richard, after he re- 
fumed the government, and lay no longer under conftraint, 

» FroilTair(]« Ilv. IV. chap. 90« Wal/ing. p. 354. a Rymcfy 

vo). viti. p. 7« * Set: note [£] at the end of the volume. 

^ The nobles brought numerous reiaincri with them to give them fecurlty^ 
as we are told by Watfirgbasiy p. 354* The king had only a few Chefhlie 
xQcn tor hi: guaid. ^ hu’utes Large, 11 RirhardJI. 
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had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that general 
indemnity ; this circumftance feemed not, in their eyes, 
to merit any confideration. Even a particular pardon 
granted fix years after to the earl of Arundel, was an- 
nulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it had been pro- 
cured by furprize, and that the king was not then fully 
apprized of the degree of guilt incurred by that no- 
bleman. 

The commons then preferred an impeachment againft 
Fitz-Alan, archbiihop of Canterbury, and brother to 
Arundel, and accufed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commillion, and in attainting the king’s 
jninifiers. The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was 
protected by the ecclefiaftical privileges, the king was 
fatisfied with a fentence, which baniihed him the king- 
dom, and fequeftered his temporalities An appeal or 
accufation was prefented againfi; ne duke of Glocefter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerfet, Salifbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer and Scrope, 
and they were accufed of the fame crimes which had been 
imputed to the archbiihop, as well as of their appearance 
againft the king in a hoftile manner at Haringay-park. 
The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wifely 
confined all his defence to the pleading of both the gene- 
ral and particular pardon of the king; but his pica being 
over-ruled, he was condemned, and executed'. The 
earl of Warwic, who was alfo convidled of high treafon, 
was, on account of his fubmiftive behaviour, pardoned as 
to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniftiment in the Ifle 
of Man. No new a£ls of treafon were imputed to either 
of thefe noblemen. The only dimes, for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againft the crown, 
which feemed to be obliterated, both by the diftance of 

a Cotton, p, 368. ' Ibid. p. 377. FroiOard, lir, it. chap. 90. 

Walfing. p. 354. 
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time, and by repeated pardons ^ The reafons of this 
method of proceeding, it is difficult to conjeSurc. The 
recent confpiracies of Glocefter feem certain from his own 
coiifeffion : But, perhaps, the king and miniftry had not, 
at that time, in their hands, any fatisfaftory proof of their 
reality ; perhaps, it was difficult to convidl Arundel and 
Warwic of any participation in them; perhaps, an en- 
quiry into thefe confpiracies would have involved in the 
guilt fome of thofe great noblemen who now concurred 
with the crown, and whom it was neceflary to cover from 
all imputation ; or perhaps the king, according to the 
genius of the age, was indifferent about maintaining eveh 
the appearance of law and equity, and was only folici- 
tous by any means to enfure fuccefs in thefe profecutions. 
This point, like many others in ancient hiftory, we arc 
obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 

A WARRANT was iffued to the earl marefchal, gover- 
nor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Glocefter, in 
order to his trial ; but the governor returned for anfwer, 
that the duke had died fuddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortrefs. Nothing could be more fufpicious, from the 
time, than the circumftances of that prince’s death : It 
became immediately the general opinion, that he was 
murdered by orders from his nephew : In the fubfequent 
reign undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been fuffocated with pillows by his keepers®. And 
it appeared that the king, apprehenfive left the public trial 
and execution of fo popular a prince, and fo near a rela- 
tion, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had 
taken this bafe method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, 
concealing, his revenge upon him. Both parties, in 
their fucceffive triumphs, feem to have had no farther 
concern than that of retaliating upon their adverfarics j 



f Tjrrrel, vol. iii. partii. p. 968, from the recordi. 
f. 399, 4C0. Du^iiale, to), ii. p. 171. 
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and neither of them were aware, that, by imitating, they ^ P. 

indireftly juftified, as far as it lay in their power, all the i_ f 
illegal violence of the oppofite party. 

This fefllon concluded with the creation or advance- 
ment of feveral peers ; The earl of Derby was made duke 
of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke of Albemarle ; 
the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of Hunting- 
don, duke of Exeter ; the earl of Nottingham, duke of 
Norfolk ; the earl of Somerfet, marquis of Dorfet ; lord 
Spenfer, earl of Glocefter ; Ralph Nevil, earl of Weft- 
tnorelandj Thomas Piercy, earl of Worcefter; William 
Scropc, earl of Wiltlhire The parliament, after a 
felfion of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewfbury. 

The king, before the departure of the members, exafled 
frorti them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and 
eftablifliment of all their a( 5 ls ; an oath, fimilar to that 
which had formerly been required by the duke of Glo- 
ccfter and his party, and which had already proved fo vain 
and frultlefs. 

Bot^ king and parliament met in the fame difpofitions 130*. 
at Shrewfbury. So anxious was Richard for the fecurity 
of thefe adls, that he obliged the lords and commons to 
fwear anew to them on the crofs of Canterbury * ; and 
he foon after procured a bull from the pope, by which 
they were, as he imagined, perpetually fecured and efta- 
blilhed The parliament, on the other hand, conferred 
on him /hr life the duties on wool, wool-fells, and lea- 
ther, and granted him, befides, afublidy of one tenth and 
a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alfo reverted 
the attainder of Trefilian and the other judges ; and, with 
the approbation of the prefent judges, declared the an- 
fwers, for which thefe magifirates had been impeached. 



•i Cotton, p. 370, 371, 
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xvn ** ^ legal' : And they carried fo far their re- 

■ — ‘ trofpe<S, as to reverfc, on the petition of lord Spenfer, 
•39** earl of Glocefter, the attainder pronounced againil the 
fwo Spenfers in the reign of Edward II. “ The ancient 
hiftory of England is nothing but a catalogue of reverfals i 
Every thing is in flu(5luation and movement ; One fac- 
tion is continually undoing what was eftablifhed by an- 
other: And the multiplied oaths, which each party ex- 
ailed for the fccurity of the prefcnt ailsy betray a perpe- 
tual confcioufiiers of their inllability. 

The parliament, before they were diflblved, cleiled a 
committee of twelve lords and fix commoners ", whom 
they inverted with the whole power both of lords and 
commons, and endowed with full authority to iinirti all 
bufinefs which had been laid before the houfes, and 
which they had not had leifure to bring to a conclufion 
'I'his was an unufual conceflion ; and though it was li- 
mited in the object, might, either immediately or as a 
precedent, have proved dangerous to the conrtitution i 
Rut the caufe of that extraordinary mcafure was an event 
lingular and unexpeded, which engaged the attention of 
the parliament. 

After the deftrudion of the duke of Glocefter and 
the heads of that party, a mifunderftanding broke out 
among ihofe noblemen, who had joined in the profecu- 
tion ; and the king wanted either authority fufficient to 
appeafe it, or forefight to prevent it. The duke of Here- 
ford appeared in parliament, and accufed the duke of Nor- 

^ Statutes at Large» ai Rich- II* m Cotton, p> 

^ The naoissof the comtnilltonera were, the dukes of Lancat!er, York, 
Athemaiie, Surrey, and Exeter -y the marquis of Dorfet ; the earls of March, 
S^lilbuty, Northumberland, Glocefter, Wjnehefter, and Wiltihirej John 
CuITey, Henry Green, John Ruftel, Robert Teyne, Henry Chelmefwicke, 
and John Golofre. It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancafter always 
concurred with the reft in all their proceedings, even in the banilhment of 
his fen, which wai afterwards fo much complained of« 

• Cotton, p> Walfiog. p. 355. 
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foilc of having fpoken to him, in private, many flanderous ^ •*< 

words of the king, and of having imputed to that prince < 

an intention of fubverting and dcftroying many of his *39** 
principal nobility p. Norfolk denied the charge, gave 
Hereford the lie, and offered to prove his own innocence 
by duel. The challenge was accepted: The time and 
place of combat were appointed : And as the event of this 
important trial by arms might require the interpofition of 
legiflative authority, the parliament thought it more fuit- 
able to delegate their power to a committee, than to pro- 
long the feflion beyond the ufual time which cuftom and 
general convenience had preferibed to it 



The duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate 
in the point of honour, when he revealed a private con- 
Verfation to the ruin of the perfon who had entrufted 
him ; and we may thence be more inclined to believe the 
duke of Norfolk’s denial, than the other’s affeveration. 
But Norfolk had in thefc tranfadtions betrayed an equal 
negledl of honour, which brings hint entirely on a level 
with his antagonift. Though he had publicly joined 
with the duke of Glocefter and his party in all the for- 
mer acts of violence againft the king; and his name 
ffands among the appellants who accufed the duke of Ire- 
land and the other minifters ; yet was he not afhamed 
publicly to impeach his former affociates for the very 
crimes which he had concurred with them in commit- 
ting ; and his name encreafes the lift of thofe appellants 
who brought therti to a trial. Such were the principles 
and pradlices of thofe ancient knights and barons during 
the prevalence of the atiftocratical government, and the 
reign of chivalry. 



P Cottda, t). 371. Parltame0tary Hiilory, vol. i. p, 490# 

S In the firft ytar of Henry VI. when the authority of parliament was 
frea% and when (bat a(Tembly couU leaft be fufprAed of lying under vio* 
lence, a like conreSioA was made to ibo privy cooncil^ f;cm Tke motivea of 
conyenicnce* See Cot( >fi| p. 564. 
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The lifts for this decifion of truth and right were ap- 
pointed at Coventry before the king ; All the nobility of 
England bandied into parties, and adhered either to the 
one duke or the other : The whole nation was held in 
fufpence with regard to the event: But when the two 
champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the com- 
bat, the king interpofed, to prevent both the prefent ef- 
fufion of fuch noble blood, and the future confequences 
of the quarrel. By the advice and authority of the par- 
liamentary commilTioners he flopped the duel; and to 
fliow his impartiality, he ordered, by the fame authority, 
both the Combatants to leave the kingdom ' ; alligning one 
country for the place of Norfolk’s exile, which he de- 
clared perpetual ; another for that of Hereford, which he 
limited to ten years. 

HereFORI) was a man of great prudence and command 
of temper ; and he behaved himfelf with fo much fub- 
miffion in thefe delicate circumflances, that the king, be- 
fore his departure, promifed to Ihorten the term of his . 
exile four years ; and he alfo granted him letters patent, 
by which he was empowered, in cafe any inheritance 
ihould in the interval accrue to him, to enter immedi- 
ately in pofleflion, and to poflpone the doing of homage 
till his return. 

The weaknefs and ftu<fluation of Richard’s counfels 
appear no where more evident than in the condudl of this 
affair. No fooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than 
the king’s jealoufy of the power and riches of that prince’s 
family revived ; and he was fenfible, that, by Glocefler’s 
death, he had only removed a counterpoife to the Lancaf- 
trian interefl, which was now become formidable to his 
crown and kingdom. Being informed that Hereford had 
entered into a treaty of marriage with the daughter of the 
duke of Berry, uncle to the French king, he determined 



i Cotton^ p. 3S0. Walfioghanif p*3$^« 
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to prevent the finiihing of an alliance, which would fo ® p. 
much extend the intereft of his coufin in foreign countries ; ■ - - ' f 

and he fent over the earl of Salifbury to Paris with a * 399 - 
commifSon for that purpofe. The death of the duke of 1* 
Lancafter, which happened foon after, called upon him 
to take new refolutions with regard to that opulent fuc« 
ceflion. The prefent duke, in confequence of the king’s 
patent, defired to be put in pofieflion of the eftate and ju- 
rifdidlions of his father : But Richard, afraid of ftrength- 
ening the hands of a man, whom he had already fo much 
offended, applied to the parliamentary commiflioners, and 
perfuaded them, that this affair was but an appendage to 
that bufinefs which the parliament had delegated to 
them. By their authority he revoked his letters patent, 
and retained poflefllon of the eftate of Lancafler : And by 
the fame authority, he feized and tried the duke’s attor- 
ney, who had procured and infifled on the letters, and he 
had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing 
that truft to his mafter *. An extravagant aft of power I 
even though the king changed, in favour of the attorney, 
the penalty of death into that of banifhment. 

Henry, the new duke of Lancafter, had acquired, by 
his conduft and abilities, the efbeem of the public ; and 
having ferved with diftinftion againil the infidels in Li- 
thuania, he had joined to his other praifes thofe of piety 
and valour, virtues which have at all times a great influ- 
ence oyer mankind, and were, during thofe ages, the 
qualities chiefly held in effimation He was connefted 
with moft of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or 
friendfhip ; and as the injury, done him by the king, 
might in its confequences affeft all of them, he eafily 
brought them, by a fenfe of common interefl, to take part 
jn his refentmcnt, The people, who muft have an ob- 
jeft of afieftion, who found nothing in the king’s perfon 

* Tyrielj vol. iii. part 2 , p. 99I1 from the record#* t Wa 1 fin|- 

bam, p. 343* 
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which they could love or revere, and tyho were even dif- 
gufted with many parts of his condu£l“, eafily transfef- 
red to Henry that attachment, which the death of the 
duke of Gloccfter had left without any fixed direftion. 
His misfortunes were lamented; the injuftice, which he 
had fufFered, was complained of ; and all men turned 
their eyes towards him, as the only perfon that could re- 
trieve the loft honour of the nation, or redrefs the fuppofed 
abufes in the government, 

While fuch were the difpofitions of the people, Ri- 
chard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order 
^o revenge the death of his coufin, Roger earl of Marche, 
the prefumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been 
flain in a fkirmifh by the natif'es ; and he thereby left 
the kingdom of England open to the attempts of his 
provoked and ambitious enemy. Henry, embarking at 
Nantz with a retinue of fixty perfons, ^piong whom 
were the archbifhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 
Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at Ravcnfpur in 
Yorkfhire; and was immediately joined by the earls of 
Northumberland and Vyeftmoreland, two of the moft po- 
tent barons in Eiigland. He here toolt a folemn path, 
that he had no other purpofe in this invafion, than to re- 
cover the dutchy of Lancafter, unjuftly detained from 
him ; and he invited all his friends in England, and all 
lovers of their country, to fecond him in tb'S rcafonable 
and moderate pretenfion. Every place was in commo- 
tion : The malcontents in all quarters flew to arms ; 



■ He levied fines upon tbofc who had fen yc3T« before joined the duke o/ 
Glocefier and bis party ; They were obliged to pay him money, before he 
would allow tbem to enjoy the benefit of ibe indemnity ; and in the articles 
charge againfV him, tt is afferted, that the payment of one fine did not fuf- 
It is indeed likely, that his mimfiets would abufe the power put into 
(heir hands; and this grievance extended to very many people* Hifioriani 
•gree in reprefenting this pra^ice as a great oppreflioit. See Oltcrbocrne^ 
P‘«59. 
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London difcovered the ftrongcft fymptoms of its difpofi- C h^a ?• 
tion to mutiny and rebellion : And Henry’s army, en- ■ - _ ^ 

creafing on every day’s march, foon amounted to the « 399 - 
number of 6o,oco combatants. 

The duke of York was left guardian of the realm ; a nenmi in- 
place to which his birth intitled him, but which both his 
flender abilities, and his natural connexions with the 
duke of Lancafter, rendered him utterly incapable of 
filling in fuch a dangerous emergency. Such of the chief 
nobility as were attached to the crown, and could cither 
have feconded the guardian’s good intentions, or have 
overawed his infidelity, had attended the king into Ire- 
land ; and the efforts of Richard’s friends were every 
where more feeble than thofe of hjs enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his forces 
at St. Albans, and foon aflembled an army of 40,000 
men ; but found them entirely deftitutc of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal caufe, and more Inclined to join 
the party of the rebels. He hearkened therefore very rea- 
dily to 3 meflage from Henry, who entreated him not to 
oppofe a loyal and humble fupplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony ; and the guardian even declared pub- 
licly that he would fecond his nephew in fo reafonable a 
requeft. His army embraced with acclamations the fame 
mcafures ; and the duke of Lancafter, reinforced by them, 
was now entirely mafter of the kingdom. He haftened 
to Briftol, into which fome of the king’s minifters had 
thrown themfelves ; and foon obliging that place to fur- 
render, he yielded to the popular wilhes, and without 
giving them a trial, ordered the earl of Wiltfhire, Sir 
John Bufly, and Sir Henry Green, whom he there took 
prifoners, to be led to immediate execution. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this invafion and 
infurreflion, haftened over from Ireland, and landed in 
Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men : But even 
D 4 thi$ 
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C this army, fo much inferior to the enemy, was either 

■ - - ' ■ overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, or 
*399- feized with the fame fpirit of difaife(5lion ; and they gra- 
dually deferted him, till he found that he had not above 
6000 men who followed his flandard. It appeared, 
therefore, neceflary to retire fecretly from this fmall body, 
which ferved only to expofe him to danger; and he fled 
to the ifle of Anglefea, where he purpofq4 to embark 
either for Ireland or France, and there await the favourable 
opportunities, which the return of his fiibjedls to a fenfe 
of duty, or their future difeontents againft the duke of 
Lancaftcr, would probably afford him. Henry, fenfible 
of the danger, fent to him the earl of Northumberland 
with the ftrongeft profeffions of loyalty and fubmiflion j 
and that nobleman, by treachery and falfe oaths, made 
himfelf mafter of the king’s perfon, and carried him to 
his enemy at Flint Caftle. Richard was conducted to 
lA Sept. London, by the duke of Lancafler, who was there re- 
ceived with the acclamations of the mutinous populace. 
It is pretended that the recorder met him on the road j 
and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the pub- 
lic fafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents 
who were prifoners ’ ; but the duke prudently determined 
to make many others participate in his guilt, before he 
would proceed to thofe extremities. For this purpofc, 
he ilTued writs of eledlion in the king’s name, and ap- 
pointed the immediate meeting of a parliament ^t Wefl- 
minfler. 

Such of the p>eers as were moft devoted to the king, 
were either fled or imprifoned ; and no opponents, even 
among the barons, dared to appear againft Henry, amidll 
that feene of outrage and violence, which commonly at- 
tends revolutions, efpecially in England during thofe 
turbulent ages. It is alfo eafy to imagine, that a houfe of 

* WilfiKghin). 
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commons, elected during this univerful ferment, and this chap, 
triumph of the Lancaftrian party, would be extremely ■ j 
attached to that caufe, and ready to fecond every fug- 1399. 
geftion of their leaders. That order, being as yet of too 
little weight to ftem the torrent, was always carried along 
with it, and ferved only to encreafe the violence, which 
the public intereft required it Oiould endeavour to con- 
troul. The duke of Lancafter, therefore, fenfible that he Dfpofid™ 
ihould be entirely matter, began to carry his views to the *’^'*‘* 
crown itfelf ; and he deliberated with his partizans con- 
cerning the moft proper means of effedling his daring 
purpofe. He firtt extorted a refignation from Richard * j 
but as he knew that this deed would plainly appear the 
refult of force and fear, he alfo purpofed, notwithttand- »*th Sept, 
ing the danger of the precedent to himfelf and his potte- 
rity, to have him folemnly depofed in parliament, for his 
pretended tyranny and mifcondudl. A charge, confifting 
of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up againft 
him, and prefented to that aflembly 

If we examine thefe articles, which are exprefled with 
extreme acrimony againtt Richard, we lhall find that, 
except fome raflt fpeeches which are imputed to him % 
and of whofe reality, as they are faid to have patted in 
private converfation, we may reafonably entertain fome 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent condmtt during the two latt years of his reign, 
and naturally divides itfelf into two principal heads. The 
iirft and moft confiderable is the revenge which he took 
on the princes and great barons, who had formerly ufurp- 
ed, and ftill perfevered in controuling and threatening, his 
authority; the fecond is the violation of the laws and 
general privileges of his people. But the former, how- 
ever irregular in many of its circumftances, was fully 

* K.ny|hton, p. 2744* Otterboarne, p. 212. Y Tyrrel, vol. ii?« 

pm a. p* loo8> from the recordts Ko;^hton» p« 2746* Octerbouri)e| 
p. 2149 2 Arts i6t 26. 
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® XVII authority of parliament, and was but a copy 

- — j of the violence which the princes and barons themfelves, 
I399- during their former triumph, had exercifed againft him 
and his party. The detention of Lancafter’s cftate was, 
properly fpeaking, a revocation, by parliamentary autho- 
rity, of a grace, which the king himfelf had formerly 
granted him. The murder of Glocefter (for the fecret 
execution, however merited, of that prince, certainly 
deferves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not 
any precedent, and implied not any ufurped or arbitrary 
power of the crown, which could juftly give umbrage to 
the people. It really proceeded from a defe£l of power 
in the king, rather than from his ambition ; and proves 
that inltead of being dangerous to the conftitution, he 
poflcfied not even the authority neceflary for the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

CoKCERNiNG the fecond head of accufation, as it 
inoftly confifts of general fadls, was framed by Richard’s 
inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anfwered 
by him or his friends, it is more difficult to form a judg- 
ment. The greater part of thefe grievances, imputed to 
Richard, feems to be the exertion of arbitrary preroga- 
tives; fuch as the difpcnfing power', levying purvey- 
ance'*, employing the marfhal’s court % extorting loans % 
granting protciSions from law-fuits' ; prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been exercifed by 
his predeceflbrs, and ftill continued to be fo by his fuc- 
ceflbrs. Bat whether his irregular adfs of this kind were 
more frequent, and injudicious, and violent than ufual, 
'or were only laid hold of and exaggerated by the 
fadlions to which the weaknefs of his reign had given 
birth, we are not able, at this diftance, to determine with 
pertainty. There is, however, one circumftance in which 

» Art. 13. 17, ,8. b Art. It. c Art. tj. 

< Art. e Art. 16. 
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his conduiEl is vifibly different from that of his grand- CHAP, 
father : He is not accufed of having impofed one arbitrary ■ - -* j 

tax, without confent of parliament, during his whole 1399. 
reign ^ : Scarcely a year paffed during the reign of Ed- 
ward, which was free from complaints with regard to this 
dangerous exertion of authority. But, perhaps, the af- 
cendant which Edward had acquired over the people, to- 
gether with his great prudence, enabled him to make 9 
ufe very advantageous to his fubjedls of this and other 
arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a fmaller griev- 
ance in his hands, than a lefs abfolute authority in thofe 
of his grandfon. This is a point which it would be raflt 
for us to decide pofitively on either fide ; but it is certain, 
that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancafler, and 
aflented to by a parliament, fituated in thofe circum- 
Jlances, forms no manner of prefumption with regard to 
the unufual irregularity or violence of the king’s conduct 
in this particular^. 

When the charge againft Richard was prefented to the 
parliament, though it was liable, almoft in every article, 
to objedlions, it was not canvafled, nor examined, nor 
difputed in either houfe, and feemed to be received with 
univerfal approbation. One man alone, the bifhop of 1 

Carlifle, had the courage, amidll this general difloyalty 
and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy mailer, 
and to plead his caufc againft all the power of the prevail- 
ing party, I'hough fome topics, employed by that vir- 
tuous prelate, may feem to favour too much the doiftrine 

f We learn from Cotton, p. 362, that the king, by htf chancellor, toli 
the commons, tiat thty %oere furtierly bound to bim, and namely in forbearing 
ti charge them vtitb difmes and fftetm^ the tobUb be meant no more to charge 
them in bit own perfen, Thefe worda no more allude to the pra£lice of bit 
ptedeecnort : He bad not himfelf impofed any arbitrary taxei : Even the par« 
liament. in the article! of hit depofition, though they complain of heavy 
pvet, afhrm not that they were impofed illegally or by arbitrary will* 

{ See note [F] at the cod of the volume. 
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CHAP, of palllve obedience, and to make too large a facrifice of 
. the rights of mankind ; he was naturally pufhed into that 
1399* extreme by his abhorrence of the prefent licentious fac- 
tions ; and fuch intrepidity, as well as difintcreftednefs of 
behaviour, proves, that whatever his fpeculative principles 
■were, his heart was elevated far above the meannefs and 
abje£l fubmiflion of a flave. He reprefented to the par- 
liament, that all the abuf'es of government which could 
juftly be imputed to Richard, inftead of amounting to ty- 
ranny, were merely the refult of error, youth, or mifguided 
counfel, and admitted of a remedy, more eafy and falutary, 
than a total fubverfion of the conftitution. That even 
had they been much more violent and dangerous than 
they really were, they had chiefly proceeded from former 
examples of reliftance, which, making the prince fenfible 
of his precarious fituation, had obliged him to eftablifli 
his throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. That 
a rebellious difpolition in fubjedls was the principal caufe 
of tyranny in kings : Laws could never fecure the fubje<3, 
which did not give fecurity to the fovereign ; And if the 
maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the bafis of 
the Englifli government, were once rejedled, the privi- 
leges belonging to the feveral orders of the ftate, inilearf 
of being fortified by that licentioufnefs, would thereby 
lofe the fureft foundation of their force and ftability. 
That the parliamentary depofition of Edward II. far 
from making a precedent which could controul this 
maxim, was only an example of fuccefsful violence ; and 
it was fufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were fo 
often committed in the world, without eflablilhing prin- 
ciples which might juftify and authorize them. Tha^ 
even that precedent, falfe and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the prefent excefll-s, which were fo much 
greater, and which would entail diflraiflion and mifery 
on the nation, to the lateft poflcrity. That the fuc- 

cefllon. 
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ceflion, at Icaft, of the crown, was then preferred invio- CHAP, 
late : The lineal heir was placed on the throne : And the ■ ' j 

people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to •39»- 
him, of making atonement for the violence which they 
had committed againft his predeceflbr. That a defeend- 
ant of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the 
late duke of Lancafter, had been declared in parliament 
fucceflbr to the crown ; He had left poflerity : And their 
title, however it might be overpowered by prefent force 
and fa(fiion, could never be obliterated from the minds of 
the people. That if the turbulent difpofition alone of 
the nation had overturned the vvell-eftablifhed throne of 
fo good a prince as Richard j what bloody commotions 
mull enfue, when the fame caufe was united to the mo- 
tive of relloring the legal and undoubted heir to his 
authority ? That the new government, intended to be 
eftabliOied, would (land on no principle ; and would 
fcarccly retain any pretence, by which it could challenge 
the obedience of men of fenfe and virtue. That the 
claim of lineal defeent was fo grofs as fcarcely to deceive 
the mod ignorant of the populace : Conqueft could ne- 
ver be pleaded by a rebel againil his fovereign : The 
confent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not 
derived from confent, but ellablilhed by hereditary right ; 
and however the nation might be judiiied in depoling 
the mifguided Richard, it could never have any reafon for 
fetting afide his lawful heir and fuccelTor, who was 
plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lancadcr Would 
give them but a bad fpecimen of the legal moderation', 
which might be e.xpedled from his future government, if 
he added to the crime of his pad rebellion, the guilt of 
excluding the family, which, both by right of blood, 
and by declaration of parliament, would, in cafe of 
Richard’s demife, or voluntary reflgnation, have been 
received as the undoubted heirs of the monarchy 



a Six John Hcjrirudc, p. lot. 
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c P. All the circumftances of this event, compared to thofc 
■ - ■ which attended the late revolution in 1688, Ihow the 

a 399 * difference between a great and civilized nation, delibe^ 
rately vindicating its eftablifhed privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous ariftocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one fa£Uon into thofe of another. This 
noble freedom of the bifhop of Carlifle, inflead of being 
applauded, was not fo much as tolerated : He was imme- 
diately arrefled, by order of the duke of Lancafler, and 
fcnt a prifoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther 
debate was attempted : Thirty-three long articles of 
charge were, in one meeting, voted againft Richard ; 
and voted unanimoufly by the fame peers and prelates^ 
who, a little before had, voluntarily and unanimoufly^ 
authorized thofe very a£ls of violence* of which they 
now complained. That prince was dcpofed by the fuf- 
frages of both houfes ; and the throne being now Vacant, 
the duke of Lancafler flepped forth, and having croffed 
himfelf on the forehead, and on the breaft, and Called 
upon the name of Chrift *, he pronounced thefe words, 
which we fhall give in the original language, becaufe of 
their fingularity ; 

In the name of Falhen, Son, and Holy Ghojl, I Henry of 
Lancafler, challenge this resume of Tnglande, and the eroun, 
with all the membres, and the appurtenances ; als I that am 
defcendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude king 
Henry therde, and throge that right that God of his grace 
hath fcnt me, with helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover 
it j the suhich retime was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of 
governance, and ondoying of the gude laives 

In order to underfland this fpeech, it muft beobferved, 
that there was a filly ftory, received among fome of the 
loweft vulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancafler, Ion of 
Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edward I. j but 

t Cotton, p, 389. k Knjghton, p. *757. 
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that, by reafon of fome deformity fn his perfon, he had ^ H A p. 
been podponed in the fuccedion, and his younger brother . ' ' j 

impofed on the nation in his dead. As the prefent duke »39». 
of Lancadcr inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 
genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy ; and 
it is therefore indnuated in Henry’s fpeech : But the ab- 
furdity was too grofs to be openly avowed either by him, 
or by the parliament. The cafe is the fame with regard 
to his right of conqued : He was a fubje£t who rebel- 
led againd his fovereign : He entered the kingdom with 
a retinue of no more than fixty perfons : He could not 
therefore be the conqueror of England ; and this right is 
accordingly indnuated, not avowed. Still there is a third 
claim derived from his merits in faving the nation from 
tyranny and oppreflion; and this claim is alfo indnuated : 

But as it Teemed, by its nature, better calculated as a 
reafon for his being eleiled king by a free choice, than for 
giving him an immediate right of podeflion, he durd not 
fpeak openly even on this head ; and to obviate any no- 
tion of eledlion, he challenges the crown as his due, ei- 
ther by acquidtion or inheritance. The whole forms 
fuch a piece of jargon and nonfenfe, as is aimed without 
example : No objedfion, however, was made to it in par- 
liament : The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne: He became king, nobodv 
could tell how or wherefore : The title of the houfe of 
Marche, formerly recognized by parliament, was neither 
invalidated nor repealed ; but paded over in total dience : 

And as a concern for the liberties of the people feems to 
have had no hand in this revolution, their right to difpofc 
of the government, as well as all their other privileges, 
was left precifely on the fame footing as before. But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
fome obfeure hint concerning conqued, which, it was 
thought, might endanger thefe privileges, he foon after 
made a public declaration, that he did not thereby intend 

to 
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C H^A P. to deprive any one of his franchifes or liberties ' : Which 
' I was tile only circumftance, where we fhall find meaning 
1399. or common fenfe^ in all thefe tranfadlions. 

«th Oft. The fubfequent events difcover the fame headlong vio- 
lence of condudf, and the fame rude notions of civil go- 
vernment. The depofition of Richard diflblved the 
parliament: It was neceflary to fummon a ilew one: 
And Henry, in fix days after, called together, without 
any new eledlionj the fame members j and this allembly 
he denominated a new parliament. They were employed 
in the ufual talk of reverting every deed of the oppotite 
party. All the acSs of the laft parliament of Richard^ 
which had been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal 
bull, were abrogated : All the adls which had palTed in 
the parliament where Glocefter prevailed, which had alfo 
been confirmed by their oaths, but which had been abro- 
gated by Richardj were anew eftabliflied ” : The anfwers 
of Trefilian, and the other judges, which a parliament 
had annulled, but which a new parliament, and new judges^ 
had approved, here received a fecond condemnation. The 
peers, who had accufed Glocefter, Arundel, and Warwicj 
and who had received higher titles for that piece of fervice^ 
were all of them degraded from their new dignities : Even 
the pradtice of profecuting appeals in parliament, which 
bore the air of a violent confederacy againft an individual, 
rather than of a legal indidlment, was wholly abolilhed ; 
and trials were reftored to the courfe of common law". The 
natural eftedt of this condud. was to render the people 
giddy with fuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to 
make them lofe all notions of right and wrong in the 
meafures of government. 

*3dOa. The earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the 
houfe of peers, with regard to the unhappy prince whom 
they had depofed. He afked them what advice they 

I Knjrgbton, p. 1759. Otterbourne, p. i»o. » Cotton, p. 390. 

B Henry IV. cip, 14. 
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Mur<l«r of 
the kifi^ 



Would give the king for the future treatment of him • c h a p. 
fince Henry was refolved to fpare his life. They unani- , ' j 

moully replied, that he fhould be imprifoned under a fe- 1399, 
?ure guard, in fome fecret place, and fhould be deprivci 
of all commerce with any of his friends or partizans. 

It was eafy to forefee, that he would not long remain 
alive in the hands of fuch barbarous and fanguinary ene- 
mies. Hiflorians differ with regard to the manner in 
which he was murdered. It was long the prevailing opi- 
nion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell 
upon him in the caftle of Pomfret, where he was confined, 
and difpatched him with their halberts. But it is more 
probable, that he was ftarved to death in prifon ; and 
after all fuftenance was denied Kim, he prolonged his 
unhappy life, it is faid, for a fortnight, before he reached 
the end of his miferies. This account is more confiflent 
with the ftory, that his body was expofed in public, and 
that no marks of violence were obferved upon it. He 
died in the thirty-fourth y*r of his age, and the twenty- 
third of his reign. He left no pofterity, either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. ^ 

All the writers, who have tranfmitted to us the 
hiftory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lan- 
caflrian princes ; and candor requires, that we fhould 
not give entire credit to the reproaches which they have 
thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper 
allowances, he ftill appears to have been a weak prince, 
and unfit for government, lefs for want of natural parts 
and capacity, than of folid judgment and a good educa- 
tion. He was violent in his temper ; profufe in his ex- 
pence ; fond of idle fhow and magnificence j devoted to 
favourites j and addided to pleafure 1 Paflions, all of 
them, the moft inconfiftent with a prudent ceconomy, 
and confequcntly dangerous in a limited and mixed go- 
vernment. Had he pofiefled the talents of gaining, and 
Vot. III. E ftill 
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c H^A p. ftiji more thofe of overawing, his great barons, he might' 
. _ ■ have efcapcd all the misfortunes of his reign, and been 

JJ99- allowed to tarry much farther his opprelfions over the 
people* if he really was guilty of any, without their 
daring to rebel, or even to murmur againft him. But 
when the grandees Were tempted, by his want of pru- 
dence and of vigour, to refill his authority, and execute 
the moll violent cntcrprizcs upon him, he was naturally 
led to feek an Opportunity of retaliation; jullice was 
negle£led ; the lives of the chief nobility were facrificed ; 
and all thefe enormities feem to have proceeded lefs from 
a fettled deCgn of ellablilhing arbitrary power, than from 
the infolence of vi£lory, and the necefilties of the king’s 
fituation. The manners indeed of the age were the chief 
fource of fuch violence : Laws, which were feebly exe- 
cuted in peaceable times, loll all their authority during 
public convulfions : Both parties were alike guilty : Or 
if any difference may be remarked between them, we fliall 
find, that the authority of the crown, being more legal^ 
was commonly carried, when it prevailed, to lefs defpe- 
rate extremities than was that of the arillocracy. 

On comparing the condudl and events of this reign, 
with thofe of the preceding, we (ball find equal reafon 
to admire Edward, and to blame Richard ; but the cir- 
cumllance of oppofition, furely, will not lie in the ftridl 
regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
negledl of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of fmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, 
feems to have been mere moderate in this refpedl than the 
other. Every parliament, aflembled during the reign of 
Edward, remonllrates againll the exertion of fome arbi- 
trary prerogative or other : We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the afiem- 
bling of his lall parliament, which was fummoned by his 
inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 

their 
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their complaints during the time of the moft furious con- ^ 
vulfions^ and whofe teftimony muft therefore have, on . ^ — • 

that account, much lefs authority with every equitable >399* 
judge”. Both thefe princes experienced the encroach- 
ments of the Great upon their authority. Edward, re- 
duced to neceflities, was obliged to make an exprefs 
bargain with his parliament, and to fell fome of his pre- 
rogatives for prefent fupply ; but as they were acquainted 
With his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant conceflions, or fuch as were incom- 
patible with regal and fovereign power : The weaknefs of 
Richard tempted the parliament to extort a commiffion, 
which, in a manner, dethroned the prince, and transfer- 
red the feeptre into the hands of the nobility. The 
events of thefe encroachments were alfo fuitable to the 
characfler of each. Edward had no fooner gotten the fup- 
ply, than he departed from the engagements which had 
induced the parliament to grant it j he openly told his 
people, that he had but dijjetnbled with them when he 
feemed to make them thefe conceflions ; and he refumed 
and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, becaufe 
he was detedled in confulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulnefs of reftoring the conftitution, 
found his barons immediately in arms againfl him ; was 
deprived of his liberty { faw his favourites, his mlniflers, 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or baniflied and at- 
tainted i and was obliged to give way to all this violence. 

There cannot be a more remarkable contrail between 
the fortunes of two princes; It were happy for fociety, 
did this contrail always depend on the jullice or injullice 
of the mcafures which men embrace j and not rather on 
the different degrees of prudence and vigour with which 
thofe meafures are fupported. 

D Perufe, in ihii view, the ebridgment of the fuordi, by 9tr Robert 
Cotton, during thefe two teigni. 
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c There was a fenfiblc decay of ecclefiaftical authority’ 

1 I during this period. The difguft, which the laity had re- 

.>399- ccivcd from the numerous ufurpations both of the court of 

Mifcdlane- , ■ 

OU5 tranfjc- Rome, and of their own clergy, had very much weaned 
this reiga^ the kingdom from fuperftition ; and ftrong fymptoms ap- 
peared, from time to time, of a general defire to Ihake 
oft' the bondage of the Romilh church. In the commit- 
tee of eighteen, to whom Richard’s laft parliament de- 
legated their whole power, there is not the name of one 
ccclefiaftic to be found ; a negledi which is almoft with- 
out example, while the catholic religion fubfifted in Eng- 
land f. 

The averfion entertained againft the eftabliOied church 
foon found principles and tenets and reafonings, by which 
it eould jullify and fupport itfelf. John Wicklift'e, a fe- 
cular prieft, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end 
of Edward III. to fpread the dodlrine of reformation by 
bis difeourfes, fermons, and writings ; and he made many 
difciples among men of all ranks and ftations. He 
fesms to have been a man of parts and learning; and 
has the honour of being the firft perfon in Europe, that 
publicly called in queftion thofe principles, which had 
univerfally palled for certain and undifputed during fo 
many ages. Wicklift'e himfelf, as well as his difciples, 
who received the name of Wickliftites, or Lollards, was 
diftinguiftied by a great aufterity of life and manners ; a 
circumftancc common to almoft all thofe who dogmatize 
in any new way ; both becaufe men, who draw to them 
the attention of the public, and expofe thcmfelves to the 
odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded 
in their condudl, and becaufe few, who have a ftrong 
propenfity to pleafure or bufinefs, will enter upon fo dif- 
ficult and laborious an undertaking. The doctrines of 
Wicklift'e, being derived from his fearch into the ferip- 

r See note [GJ the enJ of ihe eolume. 
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tiires and into ecclefiaftical antiquity, were nearly the CHAP, 
fame with thofc which were propagated by the reformers 
in the fixteenth century : He only carried fome of them M93- 
farther than was done by the more fober part of thefe re- 
formers. He denied the dodfrine of the real prcfcnce, 
the fupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of mo- 
nadic vows : He maintained, that the feriptures were the 
foie rule of faith ; that the church was dependant on the ’ 
Rate, and fhould be reformed by it ; that the clergy 
ought to poflefs no eftates ; that the begging friars were a 
nuifance, and ought not to be fupported 9 ; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church w'crc hurtful to true 
piety : He aflerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every thing was fubjeft 
to fate and deftiny, and that all men were preordained 
cither to eternal falvation or reprobation ^ From the 
whole cf his dotflrines, Wickliffe appears to have been 
ftrongly tiniflured with enthufiafm, and to have been 
thereby the better qualified to oppofe a church, whofe 
chief charadleriftic is fuperftition. 

The propagation of thefe principles gave great alarm 
to the clergy ; and a bull was ifTued by pope Gregory XI. 
for taking WicklilFe into cuftody, and examining into the 
fcope of his opinions’. Courteney, bifhop of London, 
cited him before his tribunal j but the reformer had now 
acquired powerful prote£lors, who fereened him from the 
ccclefiadical jurifdi£lion. The duke of Lancafler, who 
then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles cf 
Wickliffe j and he made no fcruple, as well as lord 
Piercy, the marefchal, to appear openly in court with 
him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial : 

He even infilled, that Wickliffe fhouid fit in the bifhop’s 

<1 Walfingham, p. 191. 108. iS;;, 184. Spelman. ConcU. vol. H. p* 63p» 

K'.yght n, p. *657. * Harpi6eld» p. 66S. 673, 674. WiJdenf. 

tom. i. lib. 3. art. 1. cap. 8. * bpelm. Cone* vol. ii. p. 6ii« 

Ualfingham^ p. 2Ci, 202, 203# 
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^ XVII P*^*^^®!**-*^’ while his principles were examined : Courteney 
■ - ' _f exclaimed againft the infult : The Londoners, thinking 

their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and marefchal, 
who efcapcd from their hands with fome difficulty'. And 
the populace, foon after, broke into the houfes of both 
thefe noblemen, threatened their perfons, and plundered 
their goods. The bifliop of London had the merit of ap- 
pcafing their fury and refentment. 

The duke of Lancafter, however, ftill continued his 
protedlion to Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard j 
and the principles of that reformer had fo far propagated 
thcmfelves, that, when the pope fent to Oxford a new 
bull againll thefe do£lrines, the univerfity deliberated for 
fome time, whether they fhould receive the bull j and they 
never took any vigorous meafures in confequence of the 
papal orders “. Even the populace of London were at 
length brought to entertain favourable fentiments of this 
reformer : When he was cited before a fynod at Lambeth, 
they broke into the affembly, and fo overawed the pre- 
lates, who found both the people and the court againft 
them, that they difmifled him without any farther cen- 
fure. 

The clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power, than in inclination to punifh this new herefy, 
which ftruck at all their credit, poffeflions, and authority. 
But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the 
fecular arm was authorifed to fupport orthodoxy ; and the 
ecclefiaftics endeavoured to fupply the defeft by an extra- 
ordinary and unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, 
there was an aft paffed, requiring Iheriffs to apprehend 
the preachers of herefy and their abettors j but this fta- 
tute had been furreptitioufly obtained by the clergy, and 
had the formality of an enrolment without the confent of 

« HatpsSelil in Hifi. Wi«kl. p. 683. <■ Wood’i Ant. Oion. 

Ub, i.p, iji, &c, Wallin^hain, p.201. 
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the commons. In the fubfequent feffion the lower houfe chap. 

* XVll. 

complained of the fraud ; affirmed, that they had no inten- ^ 

tion to bind themfelves to the prelates farther than >399- 
their anceflors had done before them ; and required that 
the pretended (latute (hould be repealed ; which was done 
accordingly But it is remarkable that, notwithftand* 
ing this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had fo 
much art and influence that the repeal was fupprefled ; 
and the a(^, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the (latute-book’‘ : Though the clergy 
ftill thought proper to keep it in referve, and not proceed 
to the immediate execution of it. 

But, belides this defe£t of power in the church, which 
faved Wickliffe, that reformer himfelf, notwithftand- 
ing his enthuliafm, feemsnot to have been actuated by the 
fpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all fubfequent trials before 
the prelates, he fo explained away his dodtrine by tor- 
tured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and in- 
offenfive r. Moll of his followers imitated his cautious 
difpofition, and faved themfelves either by recantations or 
explanations. He died of a palfy, in the year 1 385, at his 
reftory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicefter j and 
the clergy, mortified that he fhould have efcaped their 
vengeance, took care, befides afluring the people of his 
eternal damnation, to reprefent his lad didemper as a 
vifible judgment of heaven upon him for his multiplied 
herefies and impieties *. 

T HE profelytes, however, of WicklifFe’s opinions dill 
cncreafed in England * ; Some monkilh writers reprefent 
one half of the kingdom as infe<ded by thofe principles : 

They were carried over to Bohemia by fome youth of that 
nation, who dudied at Oxford : But though the age 

^ Cotton's Abridgment, p, 285. * 5 Rich. JI. chaps 5. 

7 Waifingbam, p. ao6. Knyghtoii, p. 2655, * Wal* 

Coghta), p, 3x2, Ypod, Neu/I.p. 337, 2 Knjghton, p. >463. 
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CHAP, feemed ftrongly difpofed to receive them, affairs were not 
yet fully ripe for this great revolution ; and the finilhing 
J399. blow to ccclefiaftical power was referved to a period of 
more curiofity, literature, and inclination for novelties. 

Meanwhile the Englifh parliament continued to 
check the clergy and the court of Rome, by more fober 
and more legal expedients. They ena£Ied anew the fta.. 
tute of provifon, and affixed higher penalties to the tranf- 
greffion of it, which, in fome inllances, was even made 
capital The court of Rome had fallen upon a new 
device, which encreafed their authority over the prelates : 
The pope, who found that the expedient of arbitrarily 
depriving them was violent and liable to oppofition, at- 
tained the fame end, by transferring fuch of them as were 
obnoxious to poorer fees, and even to nominal fees, in 
partibus infidelium. It was thus that the archbifliop of 
York, and the bifhops of Durham and Chichefter, the 
king’s minifters, had been treated after the prevalence of 
Glocefler’s fa6Iion : The bifhop of Carlifle met with the 
fame fate after the acceffion of Henry IV. For the pope 
always joined with the prevailing powers when they 
did not thwart his pretenfions. The parliament, in th^ 
reign of Richard, enadied a law againft this abufe : And 
the king made a general reoionflrance to the court of 
Rome againfl all thofe ufurpations which he calls horriblf 
txcejfes of that court 

It was ufual for the church, that they might elude 
the mortmain aff, to make their votaries leave lands 
ill truff to certain perfons, under whofc name thp 
clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeft : Tfie parlia- 
ment alfo flopped the progrefs of this abufe In the 
jyth of the king, the commons prayed, that remedy might 
be had againjl fuch religious perfons as caufe their villains ta 

13 Rich. I]. cap. ]. 16 Rich. II. cip. 4. <: Rymer, vol. vli, 

f, 67*. a KnjjhioD, p. 17. j8. ColtiOi p. 355. 
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marry free women inheritable, whereby the ejlate comes to thofe CHAP, 
religious hands by collujion^. This was a new device of , ‘ 

the clergy. *399. 

The papacy was, at this time, fomewhat weakened by 
a fchifin, which lafted during forty years, and gave great 
fcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy fee. After 
the pope had refided many years at Avignon, Gregory XI. 
was perfuaded to return to Rome ; and upon his death, 
which happened in 1380, the Romans, refolute to fix, 
for the future, the feat of the papacy in Italy, befieged 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were moftly Frenchmen, to eled Urban VI, 
an Italian, into that high dignity. The French cardinals, 
as foon as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, 
and protefting againft the forced eledion, chofe Robert, 
fon of the count of Geneva, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. and refided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of 
Chriftendom, according to the feveral interefts and in- 
clinations, were divided between thefe two pontiffs. The 
court of France adhered to Clement, and was followed 
by its allies, the king of Caftile, and the king of Scot- 
land ; England, of courfe, was thrown into the other party, 
and declared for Urban. Thus the appellation of Cle- 
mentines and Urbanijls diftraded Europe for feveral years ; 
and each party damned the other as fchifmatics, and as 
rebels to the true vicar of Chrift. But this circumftance, 
though, it weakened the papal authority, had not fo great 
an effed as might naturally be imagined. Though any 
king could eafily at firll make his kingdom embrace the 
party of one pope or the other, or even keep it fomc 
time in fufpence between them, he could not fo eafily 
transfer his obedience at pleafure : The people attached 
themfelves to their own party, as to a religious opinion ; 
jind coriceived an extreme abhorrence to the oppofitc 



f Ca!!on, p. ;^55. 
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C H^A P. party, whom they regarded as little better than Saracens 
^ - ‘ or infidels. Crufades were even undertaken in this quar- 

*399" rcl ; and the zealous bilhop of Norwich in particular 
led over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders 
againft the Clementines ; but, after lofing a great part of 
his followers, he returned with difgrace into England 
Each pope, fenfible, from this prevailing fpirit among the 
people, that the kingdom which once embraced his caufe 
would always adhere to him, boldly maintained all the 
pretenfions of his fee, and Hood not much more in awe 
of the temporal fovereigns, than if his authority had not 
been endangered by a rival. 

W E meet with this preamble to a law enafted at the 
very beginning of this reign : “ Whereas divers perfons of 
** finall garrifon of land or other pofleflions, do make great 
“ retinue of people, as well of efquires as of others, in 
** many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and 
“ other livery of one fuit by year, taking again towards 
them the value of the fame livery, or percafe the double 
“ value, by fuch covenant and alTurance, that every of 
“ them ftiall maintain other in all quarrels, be they 
** reafonable or unreafonable, to the great mifchief and 
“ oppreffion of the people, &c. This preamble con- 
tains a true piflure of the ftate of the kingdom. The 
laws had been fo feebly executed, even during the long, 
adfive, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no fubjedl 
could truft to their protedlion. Men openly aflbciated 
themfelves, under the patronage of fome great baron, for 
their mutual defence. They wore public badges, by* 
which their confederacy was difiinguilhed. They fup- 
ported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, 
murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief was 
more their fovereign than the king himfelfj and their 

f Froiflard, lib. !i. chip. I33> 134. Walfingham, p, 198, 199, 300, See , 
Knygbtoi), p. i 6 ji. S i Rich. II. chap. 7. 
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own band was more connedied with them than their chap. 

XVII* 

country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diforders, fac- ■ ^ ‘ j 

tions, and civil wars of thofe times : Hence the fmall re- 1399. 
gard paid to a charadler or the opinion of the public : 

Hence the large difcretionary prerogatives of the crown, 
and the danger which might have enfued from the too 
great limitation of them. If the king had polTelled no 
arbitrary powers, while all the nobles alTumed and exer- 
ciicd them, there mull have enfued an abfolute anarchy 
in the ftate. 

One great mifchief attending thefe confederacies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moft enor- 
mous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, in the 
laft reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative j but, 
in the prefent, they were content with an abridgment of 
it. They enadled, that no pardon for rapes or for mur- 
der from malice prepenfe fliould be valid, unlefs the crime 
were particularly fpecified in it There were alfo fome 
other circumftances required for pafling any pardon of 
this kind : An excellent law ; but ill obferved, like moft 
laws that thwart the manners of the people, and the 
prevailing cuftoms of the times. 

It is eafy to obferve, from thefe voluntary afTociations 
among the people, that the whole force of the feudal fyf- 
tem was in a manner diflblved, and that the Englilh had 
nearly returned, in that particular, to the fame fituation in 
which they ftood before the Norman conqueft. It was, 
indeed, impolHble that that fyftem could long fubfift un- 
der the perpetual revolutions to which landed property is 
every where fubjed. When the great feudal baronies 
were firft ereded, the lord lived in opulence in the midft 
of his vaflals : He was in a fituation to proteff and che- 
rifh and defend them : The quality of patron naturally 
united itfelf to that of fuperior : And thefe two principles 

U 13 Rich. II. chap. 1. 
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C H A P. of authority mutually fupported each other. But when, 
‘‘‘ by the various divifions and mixtures of property, a man’s 

T3«9. fuperior came to live at a diftance from him, and could 

no longer give him fliclter or countenance ; the tie gra- 
dually became more fidlitious than real : New connexions 
from vicinity or other caufes were formed : Proteilion 
was fought by voluntary fervices and attachment : The 
appearance of valour, fpirit, abilities in any great man, 
extended his intereft very far : And if the fovercign were 
deScient in thefe qualities, he was no lefs, if not more ex- 
pofed to the ufurpations of the ariftocracy, than even dur- 
, jng the vigour of the feudal fyftcm. 

The greateft novelty introduced into the civil govern- 
ment during this reign was the creation of peers by pa- 
tent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firfl peer that 
was advanced to the houfe of lords in this manner. The 
practice of levying benevolences is alfo firft mentioned in 
the prefent reign. 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 
perhaps any of his predeceflors or fucceflbrs. His houfe- 
hold confifted of 10,000 perfons: He had 300 in his kit- 
chen ; and all the other offices were furniflied in propor- 
tion'. It muft be remarked, that this enormous train 
had tables fupplied them at the king’s expence, according 
to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was probably 
the fource of many exadlions, by purveyors, and was one 
chief reafon of the public difeontents. 

I Harding; This poet fayr, ibtt he fpeakt from the aulhority of a clerk 
of tbc green clutb. 
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H E N R' Y IV. • 

7itle of the king Jn injurr^ion An injurrec- 

tion in JVales ne earl of Northumberland 

rebels- — Battle of Shrewjbury State of Scot- 
land — Parliamentary tranfaSlions Death 

and charabler of the king. 

T H E Englidi had fo long been familiarized to the C H A p. 

hereditary fucceflion of their monarchs, the in- ■ « 

fiances of departure from it had always borne fuch ftrong 1399. 
fymptoms of injuftice and violence, and fo little of a na- 
tional choice or ele£tion, and the returns to the true line 
had ever been deemed fuch fortunate incidents in their 
hiftory, that Henry was afraid left, in rcfting his title 
on the confent of the people, he fhould build on a found- 
ation to which the people themfelves were not accuf- 
tomed, and whof; folidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognize. The idea too of choice feemed 
always to imply that of conditions, and a right of re- 
calling the confent upon any fuppofed violation of them j 
an idea which was not naturally agreeable to a fiavc- 
Xeign, and might, in England, be dangerous to the fub- 
jefts, who, lying fo much under the influence of turbu-' 
lent nobles, had ever paid but an imperfeifl obedience even' 
to their hereditary princes. For thefe reafons, Henry was 
determined never to have recourfe to this claim ; the only 
one on which his authority could confiftently ftand : He 
rather chofe to patch up his title in the beft manner he 
could from other pretenfiojis : And, in the .end, he left 

himfelf. 
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c himfelf, in the eyes of men of fenfe, no ground of right 

' f but his prefent polTeffion j a very precarious foundation* 
S399* which* by its very nature* was liable to be overthrown 
by every fiidtion of the great, or prejudice of the people. 
He had indeed a prefent advantage over his competitor : 

' The heir of the houfe of Mortimer, who had been declared, 

in parliament, heir to the crown, was a boy of feven years 
of age‘‘: His fHends confulted his fafcty, by keeping 
filence with regard to his title : Henry detained him and 
his younger brother in an honourable cuAody at Windfor 
callle : But he had reafon to dread, that, in proportion 
as that nobleman grew to man’s eftate, he would draw 
to him the attachment of the people, and make them re> 
£e<^ on the fraud, violence, and injuftice, by which he 
had been excluded from the throne. Many favourable 
topics would occur in his behalf : He was a native of 
England 5 poflefl^ an extenfive intereft from the great- 
nefs and alliances of his family ; however criminal the 
depofed monarch, this youth was entirely innocent ; he 
was of the fame religion, and educated in the fame man- 
ners with the people, and could not be governed by any 
leparate intereft : Thefe views would all concur to favour 
his claim ; and though the abilities of the prefent prince 
might ward ofF any dangerous revolution, it'was juftly 
to be apprehended, that his authority could with difficulty 
be brought to equal that of his predecefTors. 

Henry, in his very firft parliament, had reafon to fee the 
danger attending that ftation which he had aftumed, and 
the obftacles which he would meet with in governing an 
unruly ariftocracy, always divided by fadlion, and at pre- 
fent inflamed with the refentments confequent on fuch re- 
cent convulfions. The peers* on their aflembling, broke 
out into violent animofities againft each other ; forty 
gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on 

the 
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the floor of the houfe by noblemen who gave mutual 
challenges ; and liar and traitor refounded from all quar- 
ters. The king had fo much authority with thefe 
doughty champions, as to prevent all the combats which 
they threatened j but he was not able to bring them to 
a proper compofure, or to an amicable difpofition towards 
each other. 

• 

It was not long before thefe paffions broke into adlion. 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and lord 
Spencer, who were now degraded from the refpedlive titles 
of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Glocefter, conferred 
on them by Richard, entered into a confpiracy, together 
with the earl of Salifbury and lord Lumley, for railing 
an infurredfion, and for feizing the king’s perfon at Wind- 
for‘ ; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of 
the danger. He fuddenly withdrew to London j and the 
confpirators, who came to Windfor with a body of 500 
horfe, found that they had milled this blow, on which all 
the fuccefs of their enterprize depended. Henry appeared 
next day at Kingfton upon Thames, at the head of 
20,000 men, moftly drawn from the city ; and his ene- 
mies, unable to refill his power, difperfed themfelves, 
with a view of raifing their followers in the feveral coun- 
ties which were the feat of their interell. But the adhe- 
rents of the king were hot in the purfuit, and every where 
oppofed themfelves to their progrefs. The earls of Kent 
and Salilbury were feized at Cirenceller by the citizens j 
and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, 
according to the cuftom of the times'". The citizens of 
Briftol treated Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner. 
The earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, and Sir 
Benedidl Sely, who were alfo taken, prifoners, fuffered' 

*■ Wilfiogham p. 361. Ottetbourne, p. 2*4. m WalGnghtm, 

p. 363, Ypod, Neuft. p. 33^, 

a ' death, 
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CHAP, death, with many others of the confpirators, by orderi 
^xviil. ^ Henry. And when the quarters of thefe unhappy 

1400. men were brought to London, no lefs than eighteen bi» 
fliops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the populace, 
and met them with the moft indecent marks of joy and 
exultation. 

But the fpe£lacle, the moft fhocking to every one who 
retained any fentiraent either of honour or humanity, ftill 
remained. The earl of Rutland appeared, carrying on a 
pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
he prefented in triumph to Henry as a teftimony of his 
loyalty. This infamous man, who was foon after duke of 
York by the death of his father, and firft prince of the 
blood, had been inftrumental in the murder of his uncle 
the duke of Glocefter"; had then deferted Richard, by 
■whom he was trufted ; had confpired againft the life of 
Henry, to whom he had fworn allegiance ; had betrayed 
his aflbciates, whom he had feduced into this enterprize ; 
and now difplayed, in the face of the world, thefe badges 
of his multiplied difhonour. 

1401. Henry was fenfible, that though the execution of thefe 
confpirators might feem to give fecurity to his throne, the 
animofities, which remain after fuch bloody fcenes, are 
always dangerous to royal authority; and he therefore 
determined not to encreafe, by any hazardous enterprize, 
thofe numerous enemies with whom he was every where 
environed. While a fubje<ft, he was believed to have 
ftrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke 
of Lancafter, and to have adopted the prejudices which 
the Lollards infpired againft the abufcs of the cftablilhed 
church : But, finding himfelf pofielM of the throne by 
fo precarious a title, he thought fuperftition a neceflary. 
implement of public authority ; and he refolved, by every 

B Dugiille, tc 4, ii. p. >71. 
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expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There were hi- ^ ^ p, 
therto no penal laws enadled againft herefy; an indul- 
gencc which had proceeded, not from a fpirit of toleration 
in the Romifh church, but from the ignorance and fim- 
plicity of the people, which had rendered them unfit 
either for ftarting or receiving any new or curious doc- 
trines, and which needed not to be reftrained by rigor- 
ous penalties. But when the learning and genius of 
WicklifFe had once broken, in fome meafure, the fetters 
of prejudice, the ecclefiaftics called aloud for the punifh- 
ment of his difciples ; and the king, who was very little 
fcrupulous in his conduct, was eafily induced to facrifice 
his principles to his intereft, and to acquire the favour of 
the church by that moft efFedfual method, the gratifying of 
their vengeance againff opponents. He engaged the par- 
liament to pafs a law for that purpofe : It was enabled, 
that when any heretic, who relapfed or refufed to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the fecular arm by 
the bilhop or his commiflaries, he fhould be committed 
to the flames by the civil magiftrate before the whole 
people®. This weapon did not long remain unemployed 
in the hands of the elegy: William Sautre, redlor of St. 

Ofithes in London, had been condemned by the convo- 
cation of Canterbury ; his fentence was ratified by the 
houfe of peers; the king ifliied his writ for the execu- 
tion’’;' and the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 
opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firft inftance 
of that kind in England ; and thus one horror more was 
added to thofe difmal feenes which at that time were al- 
ready but too familiar to the people. 

But the utmofl: precaution and prudence of Henry 
could not fhield him from thofe numerous inquietudes 
which aflailed him from every quarter. The connexions 
of Richard with the royal family of France made that 

o » Henrjr IV. chap. »ii. ? Rjmer, Tol.Tiii, p. 178. 

VoL. III. F. court 
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CHAP, court exert its a<SUvity to recover his authority, or re- 
‘ . venge his death ; but though the confufions in England 
1401. tempted the French to engage in fome enterprize by 
which they might diftrefs their ancient enemy, the greater 
confufions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters ; and Charles, con- 
tent with recovering his daughter from Henry’s hands’, 
laid afide his preparations, and renewed the truce between 
the kingdoms The attack of Guienne was alfo an in- 
viting attempt, which the prefent fa£lions that prevailed 
among the French obliged them to negleft. The Gaf- 
cons, aflciflionate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them, refufed to fwear allegiance to a prince 
that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear- 
ance of a French army on their frontiers would probably 
have tempted them to change mafters •. But the earl of 
AVorcefter, arriving with fome Englifli troops, gave 
countenance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed 
their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
to their union with England. The Gafeons had been 
e.ngaged, by Richard’s authority, to acknowledge the pope 
of Rome ; and they w'ere fenfible that, if they fubmitted 
to France, it would be neceflary for them to pay obedi- 
ence to the pope of Avignonj whom they had been taught 
to deteft as a fchifmatic. Their principles on this head 
were too faff routed to admit of any fudden or violent al- 
teration. 

infurrefllon The revolution in England proved likewife the occa- 
loWilci. fjon of an infurredlion in Wales. Owen Glendour, or 
Glendourduy, defeended from the ancient princes of that 
country, bad become obnoxious on account of his attach- 
ment to Richard ; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, 
who was clofely connedled with the new king, and who 



S Rymer, vol.vm. p. 113, 
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enjoyed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought ^ p. 
the opportunity favourable for opprefBng his nrighbour, 
and taking poflelHon of hiS eftate*. GlendoUr, provoked 
at the injuftice, and ftlll more at the indignity, recovered 
podeflion by the fword “ ; Henry fent ailtifance to Gray * j 
the Welfll took part vvith Glendour : A troublefome and 
tedious war was kindled, MrhiCh Glendour long fuftained 
by his Valour and activity, aided by the natural ftrength 
of the country, and the untamed lj)irit of its inhabitants. 

As GlendoUr committed devailations promlfcubufly oil 
all the Englilh, he infefted the eftate of the earl of Marche } 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led 
out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the 
Welfh chieftain : His troops were routed, and he was 
taken prifoner ^ : At the fame time, the earl himfelf, who 
had been allowed to retire to his caftle of Wigmore, and 
who, though a mere boy, took the held with his follow-* 
crs, fell alfo into Glendour’s hands, and was carried by 
him into W ales As Henry dreaded and hated all the fa- 

mily of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in capti- 
vity ; and though that young noblemati was nearly allied 
to the Piercies, to whofe afliftance he himfelf had owed 
his crown, he refufed to the earl of Northumberland per- 
miflion to treat of his ranfom with Glendour. 

The uncertainty in which Henry’s affairs ftood during ^ 
a long time with France, as well as the confuftons incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
make incurfions into England ; and Henry, defirous of 
taking revenge upon them, but afraid of rendering his 
new government unpopular by requiring great fupplies 
from his fubjedis, fummoned at Weftminftera council of 
the peers, without the Commons, and laid before them 

t V!ti Ric. fee. p, 171, 17a, u Walfingham, p-3^4. 

* Vita Ric. Re. p. 17J, a Dujilale, voULp. I50. 

T Ibid. p. 151. 
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chap, the (late of his affairs The niilitary part of the feudal 

XVIII ' * r. 

, conflitution was now much decayed ; There remained 
140;. only fo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights, 
and properties of men : And the peers here undertook, 
but voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition againft 
Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number, 
of his retainers Henry conduifled this army to Edin- 
burgh, of which he eafily made himfclf mafter j and he^ 
there fummoned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 
crown But finding that the Scots would neither 
fubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
after making this ufelefs bravado ; and he difbanded his 
army. 

1401. ' 'In the fubfequent feafon, Archibald earl of Douglas, 

at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of' 
the principal nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into 
England, and committed devaflations on the northern 
counties. On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of England, and a 
fierce battle enfued, where the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himfelf was taken prifoner; as was Mordac earl 
of Fife, fon of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 
Scottifh king, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and 
Orkney, and many others of the gentry and nobility 
'V\*hen Henry received intelligence of this vitSory, he 
fent the carl of Northumberland orders not to ranfom his 
prifoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right by 
the laws of war received in that age. The king in- 
tended to detain them, that he might be able, by their 
means, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland j 
but by this policy he gave a frefh difguft to the family of 
Pierej'. 

* Rymer, vol. vlii. p. 1*5, Jz6. • Ibid. p. 

b Ibid. p. 155, 156, &c» c Walfi*0ghaiD| pr 366* VitaRic. fee. 
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T Ht obligations which Henry had owed to North- *’* 

umberland were of a kind the moft likely to pr(>duce ■ _ ‘j 
ineratitude on the one fide, and difcontent on the other. '4°3 
The fovereign naturally became jealous of that power Nonhum- 
which had advanced him to the throne; and the fubjeiS bc'l"''*'’"* 
was not eafily fatisfied in the returns which he thought 
fo great a favour had merited. Though Henry, on his 
"acceflion, had beftowed the office of conflabis on North- 
umberland for life'', and conferred other gifts on that 
family, thefe favours were regarded as their due; the re- 
fufal of any other requeft was deemed an injury. The 
impatient fpirit of Harry Piercy, and the fatflious difpoli- 
tion of the earl of Worcefter, younger brother of North- 
umberland, inflamed the difeontents of that nobleman ; 
and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to feek re- 
venge, by overturning that throne wh.ch he had at firfl: 
eftablifhed. He entered into a correl'pondence with Glen- 
dour : He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief : He rouzed up all 
his partizans to arms ; and fuch unlimited authority at 
that time belonged to the great families, that the fame 
men whom, a few years before, he had conJuJtcd againfl: 

Richard, now followed his ftandard in oppofition to 
Henry. When war was ready to break out, Northum- 
berland was feized with a fudden illnefs at Berwic ; and 
young Piercy, taking the command of the troops, march- 
ed towards Shrewlbury, in order to join his forces with 
thofc of Glendour. The king had happily a fmall army 
on foot, with which he had intended to act againil the 
Scots ; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 
civil wars, he inflantly hurried down, that he might give 
battle to the rebels. He approached Piercy near bhrewf- 
bury, before that nobleman was joined by Glendour ; 

^ R/Ofier^ Tol. ?iU« p< 89* 
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CHAP, and the policy of one leader, and impatieqce of the other, 
■ 1 • made them haften to a general engagement, 

*403* T HE evening before the battle, Piercy fent a manifeilo 
to Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, fet that 
prince at defiance, and, in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reafon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Ravenfpur, he had fworn 
upon the gofpels, before the earl of Northumberland, 
that he had no other intention than to recover the dutchy 
of Lancafter, and that he would ever remain a faith- 
ful fubjeS to Icing Richard. He aggravated his guilt 
jn firft dethroning, then murdering that prince, and in 
ufurping on the title of the houfe of Mortimer, to whom, 
hoth by lineal fuccelHon, and by declarations of parlia- 
ment, the throne, when vacant by Richard’s demife, did 
of right belong. He complained of his cruel policy in 
allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he ought to 
regard as his fovereign, to remain a captive in the hands 
of his enemies, and in even refufing to all his friends per- 
miflion to treat of his ranfom. He charged him again 
with perjury in loading the nation with heavy taxes, after 
having fworn, that, without the utmoll necelEty, he 
would never levy any impofitions upon them. And he 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring fa- 
vourable eledlions into parliament j arts which he him- 
felf had before imputed as a crime to Richard, and which 
he had made one chief reafon of that prince’s arraignment 
and depofition This manifefto was well calculated to 
inflame the tjuarrel between the parties : The bravery of 
the two leaders promifed an obftinate engagement : And 
the equality of the armies, being each about 12,000, 
men, a number which was not unmanageable by the 

« Hill, fol, ai, la, tfc, 
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commanders, gave reafon to expedl a great effufion of C H A p. 
blood on both fides, and a very doubtful iflue to the '_f 

combat. 140J. 

We (hall fcarcely find any battle in thofe ages where nft July, 
the (hock was more terrible, and more conftant. Henry s^relttury 
exfwfcd his perfon in the thickefl of the fight: His gallant 
fon, whofe military atcliievements were afterwards fo 
renowned, and who here performed his noviciate in 
arms, fignalizcd himfelf on his father’s footfteps, and 
even a wound, which he received in the face with an 
arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field Piercy 
fupported that fame which he had acquired in many a^ 
bloody combat : And Douglas, his ancient enemy, and' 
now his friend, flill appeared his rival, amidft the horror 
and confufion of the day. This nobleman performed 
feats of valour which are almoft incredible : He feemed 
determined that the king of England (hould that day fall 
byhisarm: He fought him all over the field of battle: And , 

?s Henry, either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perfon, or to encourage his own men by the belief of 
his prefence every where, had accoutered feveral captains 
in the royal garb, the fword of Douglas rendered this ho- 
nour fatal to many But while the armies were con- 
tending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by 
an unknown hand, decided the vi£lory, and the royalifts 
prevailed. There are faid to have fallen that day on both 
fides near two thoufand three hundred gentlemen ; but 
the perfons of greateft difiindlion were on the king’s ; the 
earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gaufel, 

Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Malley, Sir John Calverly. 

About fix thoufand private men perilhed, of whom two 
thirds were of Piercy’s army The earls of Worcefter 
and Douglas were taken prifoners : The former was be- 

f T. Liviii p. 3* e Wainngbam, p. 366, 3671 Halt, fol, ai« 

^ Cbron. Otccrbourne, p, aa4« Ypod Ncull* p. 560* 
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Shrewfbury ; the latter was treate'J with tho 
I courtefy due to his rank and merit. 

1403. The earl of Northumberland, having recovered from 
his ficknefs, had levied a frefh army, and was on his 
march to join his fon ; but being oppofed by the earl of 
Wcftmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewfbury, 
he difmilTcd his forces, and came with a fmall retinue to 
the king at York'. He pretended that his foie intention 
in arming was to mediate between the parties ; Henry 
thought proper to accept of the apology, and even 
granted him a pardon for his offence : All the other rebels 
, au’cre treated with equal lenity; and, except the earl of 
Worcefter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded 
as the chief authors of the infurredion, no perfon en- 
gaged in this dangerous enterprize feems to have perifhed 
by the hands of the executioner 

S40J. But Northumberland, though he had been pardoned, 
knew that he never fhould be trufted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince whofc 
fituation gave him fuch reafonable grounds of jealoufy. 
It was the effedi cither of Henry’s vigilance or good for- 
tune, or of the narrow genius of his enemies, that no 
proper concert was ever formed among them ; They rofe 
in rebellion one after another ; and thereby afforded him 
an opportunity of fupprefling fingly thofe infurredlions, 
which, had they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority. The earl of Nottingham, fon of the duke 
of Norfolk, and the archbifhop of York, brother to th^ 

' earl of Wiltfliire, whom Henry, then duke of Lancafter, 
had beheaded at Briftol, though they had remained quiet 
while Piercy was in the' field, ftill harboured in their 
bread a violent hatred againd the enemy of their fami- 
lies ; and they determined, in conjuidion with the ear} 

I Chron, Querbourne, p. laj. VLymtt, toI. Tiii. p. 353. 
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of Northumberland, to feek revenge agalnft him. They chap. 
betook themfelves to arms before that powerful nobleman ' p 

was prepared to join them ; and publifliing a manifefto, >4°S* 
in which they reproached Henry with his ufurpation of 
the crown, and the murder of the late king, they required 
that the right line flrould be reftored, and all public griev- 
ances be rcdrelTed. The earl of Weftmoreland, whofe 
power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with 
an inferior force at Shipton, near York; and being afraid 
to hazard an aflion, he attempted to fubdue them by a 
firatagem, which nothing but the greateft folly and fim- 
plicity on their part could have rendered fuccefsful. He 
defired a conference with the archbifliop and earl between 
the armies : He heard their grievances with great pa- 
tience : He begged them to propofe the remedies : He ap- 
proved of every expedient which they fuggefted ; He grant- 
ed them all their demands : He alfo engaged that Henry 
fhould give them entire fatisfaflion ; and when he faw 
them plcafed with the facility of his conceflions, he ob- 
ferved to them, that fince amity was now, in cfFeft, re- 
ftored between them, it were better on both fides to difmifs 
their forces, which otherwife would prove an infupport- 
able burden to the country. The archbifliop and the 
earl of Nottingham immediately gave dirciSlions to that 
purpofe ; Their troops dilbanded upon the field: But 
Weftmoreland, who had fecietly iflued contrary orders to 
Ills army, feized the two rebels without refiftance, and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with hafty 
marches to fupprefs the infurreclion *. The trial and 
puniftiment of an archbifliop might have proved a trou- 
blefonie and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded 
regularly, and allowed time for an oppofition to form 
itfelf againft that unufual meafure : The celerity of the 
(}^ecution alone could here render it fafe and prudent. 

I WalCapham, p. 37J. Olterbourne, p. 155. 
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CHAP. Finding that Sir William Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, 
, ‘ . made feme fcruple of a£ling on this occaflon, he appoint- 

1405. ed Sir William f'ulthorpe for judge; who, without any 
indidlment, trial, or defence, pronounced fentence of 
death upon the prelate, which was prefently executed. 
This was the firft inftance in England of a capital punilh- 
ment infliiSled on a bifliop ; whence the clergy of that 
rank might learn that their crimes, more than thofe of 
laics, were not to pafs with impunity. The earl of Not- 
tingham was condemned and executed in the fame fum- 
mary manner : But though many other perfons of con- 
dition, fuch as lord Falconberg, Sir Ralph Hailings, Sir 
John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no others 
feem to have fallen viiElims to Henry’s feverity. 

1'he earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intel- 
ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf ' j 
and the king, without oppofition, reduced all the caftles 
and fortrefles belonging to thefe noblemen. He thence 
turned his arms againft Glendour, over whom his fon, 
the prince of Wales, had obtained fome advantages : But 
that enemy, more troublefome than dangerous, ftill found 
means of defending himfelf in his faftnelTes, and of elud- 
*407. ing, though not refifting, all the force of England. In 
a fubfequent feafon, the earl of Northumberland and lord 
Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the north, in 
hopes of raifing the people to arms ; but found the coun- 
try in fuch a pofture as rendered all their attempts unfuc- 
cefsful. Sir Thomas Rokefby, fheriiF of Yorkfhire, 
levied fome forces, attacked the invaders at Bramham, 
and gained a victory, in which both Northumberland and 
Bardolf were flain". This profperous event, joined to 
the death of Glendour, which happened foon after, freed 
Henry from all his domeflic enemies ; and this prince, 
who had mounted the throne by fuch unjuftifiablc mcans^ 

> WilCn^huD, p. 374. “ Ibid. p. 377, Cbron. Otterb, p. aSi. 
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and held it by fuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his *’• 

valour, prudence, and addrefs, accuftomed the people to ■ ' . 

the yoke, and had obtained a greater afeendant over his '497> 
haughty barons than the law alone, not fupported by 
thefe adlive qualities, was ever able to confer. 

About the fame time, fortune gave Henry an ad- 
vantage over that neighbour who, by his fituation, was 
moft enabled to difturb his government. Robert III. 
king of Scots, was a prince, though of flender capacity, 
extremely innocent and inolFenfive in his conduft : But 
Scotland, at that time, was ftill lefs fitted than England 
for cherifliing, or even enduring, fovereigns of that cha- 
radler. The duke of Albany, Robert’s brother, a prince 
of more abilities, at lead of a more boifterous and violent 
difpofition, had aflumed the government of the ftate; and, 
not fatisfied with prefent authority, he entertained the 
criminal purpofe of extirpating his brother’s children, 
and of acquiring the crown to his own family. He 
threw in prifon David, his cldeft nephew, who there 
perilhed by hunger : James alone, the younger brother 
of David, flood between that tyrant and the throne ; and 
king Robert, fenfible of his fon’s danger, embarked him 
on board a Ihip, with a view of fending him to France, 
and entrufling him to the proteiflion of that friendly 
power. Unfortunately, the veflel was taken by the Eng- 
lUh ; prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was 
carried to London ; and though there fubfifled at that 
time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refufed to re- 
ftore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out 
with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the fliock 
of this laft misfortune j and he foon after died, leaving 
the government in the hands of the duke of Albany ". 

Henry was now more fenfible than ever of the importance 
of the acquifition which he had made : While he re- 
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CHAP, fained fuch a pledge, he was fure of keeping the duke of 
‘ Albany in depcndance ; or, if offended, he could eafily, 
>407. by reftoring the true heir, take ample revenge upon the 
ufurper. But though the king, by detaining James in 
the Englilh court, had fhown himl'elf fomewhat deficient 
in generofity, he made ample amends by giving that 
prince an excellent education, which afterwards qualified 
him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in fome 
mcafure, the rude and barbarous manners of his native 
country. 

T HE hoftile difpofitions which of late had prevailed 
between France and England were reftrained, during the 
greater part of this reign, from appearing in adion. 
The jealoufies and civil commotions with which botli 
nations were difturbed kept each of them from taking 
advantage of the unhappy fituation of its neighbour. But 
as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had fooner been 
able to compofe the Englilh fadions, this prince began, 
in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animofities between the families of Burgundy 
and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, fo much diflraded. He knew that 
one great fource of the national difeontent againft his pre- 
deceflbr was the inadivity of his reign ; and he hoped, 
by giving a new diredion to the reftlefs and unquiet fpi- 
rits of his people, to prevent their breaking out in do- 
1411. meftic wars and diforders. That he might unite policy 
with force, he firft entered into treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, and fent that prince a fmall body of 
troops, which fupported him againft his enemies'*. Soon 
after, he hearkened to more advantageous propofals made 
him by the duke of Orleans, and difpatched a greater 
J4I1. body to fiipport that party's. But the leaders of the op- 
pofite fadions having made temporary accommodation, 

p Wjlfingha.n, p. 380, 4 Rjmer, toI. »iil. p. 715. 738. 
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the interefts of the Englifh were facrificed; and this effort 
of Henry proved, in the iffue, entirely vain and fruitlcfs. 
The declining ftate of his health, and the fhortncfs of his 
reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, which 
his more fortunate fon carried to fo great a length againft 
the French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign tranfadHons of this 
reign : The civil and parliamentary are fomewhat more 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laft reigns, the eleiflions of the commons had 
appeared a clrcumftance of government not to be ne- 
gle£tcd ; and Richard was even accufed of ufing unwar- 
rantable methods for procuring to his partizans a feat 
in that houfe. This pradice formed one confiderablc 
article of charge againft him in his depofition ; yet Henry 
fcrupled not to tread in his footfteps, and to encourage 
the fame abufes in eledions. Laws were enaded againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a (heriff was punifhed 
for an iniquitous return which he had made'' : But laws 
were commonly, at that time, very ill executed ; and the 
liberties of the people, fuch as they were, flood on a 
furer balls than on laws and parliamentary eledions. 
Though the houfe of commons was little able to with- 
ftand the violent currents which perpetually ran be- 
tween the monarchy and the ariftocracy, and though that 
houfe might eafily be brought, at a particular time, to 
make the moft unwarrantable concel&ons to either ; the 
general inftitutions of the ftate ftill remained invariable j 
the interefts of the feveral members continued on the fame 
footing; the fword was in the hands of the fubjed; and 
the government, though thrown into temporary difordcr, 
foon fettled itfelf on its ancient foundations. 

During the greater part of this reign, the king was 
obliged to court popularity ; and the houfe of commons. 
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importance, began to aflume powers* 
t - ‘ which had not ufually been exercifed by their predecefTors. 

»4>»- In the firft year of Henry, they procured a law, that no 
judge, in concurring with any iniquitous meafure, fhould 
be excufed by pleading the orders of the king, or even 
the danger of his own life from the menaces of the fove- 
reign*. In the fecond year, they infilled on maintain- 
ing the praflice of not granting any fupply before they 
received an anfwer to their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince*. In the fifth 
year, they defired the king to remove from his houfehold 
four perfons who had difpleafed them, among whom 
was his own confeflbr ; and Henry, though he told them, 
that he knew of no offence which thefe men had 
committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 
their requeft “. In the fixth year, they voted the king 
fupplies, but appointed treafurers of their own, to fee 
the money dilburfed for the purpofes intended, and re- 
quired them to deliver in their accounts to the houfe 
In the eighth year, they propofed, for the regulation of 
the government and houfehold, thirty important articles, 

' which were all agreed to ; and they even obliged all the 

members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 
of the houlchold, to fwcar to the obfervance of them *, 

The abridger of the records remarks the unufual liberties 
taken by the fpeaker and the houfe during this period >*. 

But the great authority of the commons was but a tern- ( 
porary advantage, arifing from the prefent fituation. In 
a fubfequent parliament, when the fpeaker made his cuf- 
tomary application to the throne for liberty of fpeech, 
the king, having now overcome all his domellic diffi- 
culties, plainly told him, that he would have no novelties 
introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on 

■ Cotton, p. 364* t Ibid. p. 406* u Ibid. p. 4x64 

w Ibid, p. 438, * Ibid, p. 456, 457, 7 Ibid. p. 46a. 
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the whole, the limitations of the government feem to c h a p. 
have been more fenfibly felt, and more carefully main- . ^ 

tained by Henry, than by any of his predeceflbrs. 141*. 

During this reign, when the houfe of commons 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary conceffions 
to the crown, they alfo fhewed their freedom by a fpeedy 
retractation of them. Henry, though he entertained a 
perpetual and well-grounded jealoufy of the family of 
Mortimer, allowed not their name to be once mentioned 
in parliament ; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 
declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted to 
procure, what would not have been refufed him, an ex- 
prefs declaration againft the claim of that nobleman ; be- 
caufe he knew that fuch a declaration, in the prefent 
circumflances, would have no authority, and would only 
ferve to revive the memory of Mortimer’s title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpofe after a 
more artful and covert manner. He procured a fettlement 
of the crown on himfclf and his heirs-male% thereby 
tacitly excluding the females, and transferring the Salic 
law into the Englifh government. He thought, that 
though the houfe of Plantagenet had at firft derived their 
title from a female, this was a remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people ; and if he could once ac- 
cuftom them to the practice of excluding women, the 
title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate In 
this attempt. During the long contefts with France, 
the injultice of the Salic law had been fo much exclaimed 
againft by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken 
deep root in the minds of men ; and it was now become 
impoffible to eradicate it. The fame houfe of commons, 
therefore, in a fubfequent feflion, apprehenfive that they 
had overturned the foundations of the Englifh govern- 
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CHAP, ment, and that they had opened the door to more civil 
. ■ wars than might enfue even from the irregular elevation 

141a. of the houfe of Lancafter, applied with fuch earneftnefs 
for a new fettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 
their requeft, and agreed to the fucccffion of the princefles 
of his family*. A certain proof, that nobody was, in 
his heart, fatisfied with the king’s title to the crown, or 
knew on what principle to reft it. 

But though the commons, during this reign, fliowed 
a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranfaclions with the 
crown ; their efforts againft the church were ftill more 
extraordinary, and feemed to anticipate very much the fpi- 
rit which became fo general in little more than a century 
afterwards. I know, that the credit of thefe palfages 
refts entirely on one ancient hiftorian*’; but that hifto- 
rian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and it was 
contrary to the interefts of his order to preferve the me- 
mory of fuch tranfadions, much more to forge prece- 
dents, which pofterity might, fome time, be tempted to 
imitate. This is a truth fo evident, that the moft likely 
way of accounting for the filence of the records on this 
head, is by fuppofing, that the authority of fome church- 
men was fo great as to procure a razure, with regard to 
thefe circumftances, which the indiferetion of one of that 
. order has happily preferved to us. 

In the fixth of Henry, the commons, who had been 
required to grant fupplies, propofed in plain terms to the 
king, that he fhould feize all the temporalities of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ferve the 
exigencies of the ftate. They infilled, that the clergy 
poffefied a third of the lands of the kingdom j that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and that 
their riches tended only to difqualify them from performing 
their minifterial fundfons with proper zeal and atten- 

a Rymcr. to), viii. p. 46s, Walfingham. 
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iron. When this addtefs was prefented, the anchbiftlop 

of Canterbury, who then attended the king, ohjefted . . , f 

that the clergy, though they went not in perfon to the 

wars, fent their valTals and tenants in all cafes of necef- 

fity j while, at the fame time, they themfelves who ftaid 

at home, were employed night and day in offering up 

their prayers for the happinefs and profperity of the ftate. 

The fpeaker fmlled, and anfwered, without referve, that 
he thought the prayers of the church but a very llender 
fupply. The archbifhop, however, prevailed in the dif- 
pute : The king difeouraged the application of the com- 
mons : And the lords rejefted the bill which the lower 
houfe had framed for ftripping the church of her re- 
venues 

The commons were not difeouraged by this repulfe: 

In the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before : They made a calculation 
of all the ecclefiaftical revenues, which, by their ac- 
count, amounted to 485,000 marks a-year, and con- 
tained 18,400 ploughs of land. They propofed to divide 
this property among fifteen new earls, 1500 knights, 

60CO efquires, and a hundred hofpitals ; befides 20,000 
pounds a-ycar, which the king might take for his own 
ufe : And they infifled, that the clerical fundfionS would 
be better performed than at prefent, by 15,000 parifh 
priefts, paid at the rate of feven marks a-piece of yearly 
ftipend'*. This application was accompanied with an 
addrefs for mitigating the fiatutes enadled againfl the 
Lollards, which fhows from what fource the addrefs 
came. The king gave the commons a fevere reply ; and 
farther to fatisfy the church, and to prove that he was 
quite in earnefi, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before 
the diflblution of the parliament 

* Wa)6njham, p. 371, Ypr^d. Neuft. p. J63. ^ Wllfingham, 
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*” xvui''* related almoft all the memorable tran(L 

_ ■ ’_f adlions of this reign, which was bufy and a£Hve ; but 
*4 '3' produced few events that dcferve to be tranfmitted to 

pofterity. The king was fo much employed in defending 
his crown, which he had obtained by unwarrantable 
means, and poflefled by a bad title, that he had little 
leifure to look abroad, or perform any adlion, which 
might redound to the honour or advantage of the na- 
tion. His health declined fome months before his death j 
He was fubjedi to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, 
of his fenfes: And, though he was yet in the flower of 
zethMifth. vifibly approaching. He expired at 

Death, VVeftminfler in the forty-fixth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 



and chjrac* The great popularity which Henry enjoyed before 
i.r oi the attained the crown, and which had fo much aided 
him in the acquifition of it, was entirely loft many years 
before the end of his reign ; and he governed his people 
more by terror than by aftedlion, more by his own policy 
than by their fenfii of duty or allegiance. When men 
came to refletft, in cool blood, on the crimes which had 
led him to the throne ; the rebellion againft his prince j 
the depofition of a lawful king, guilty fometimes, per- 
haps, of opprellion, but more frequently of indiferetion j 
the exclufion of the true heir; the murder of his fove- 
reign and near relation ; thefe were fuch enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his fubjecls, famftified all the 
rebellions againft him, and made the executions, though 
not remarkably fevere, which he found neceflary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as ini- 
quitous to the people. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
gize for thefe crimes, which nuift ever be held in detefta- 
tion, it may be remarked, that he was infenlibly led into 
this blameable conduit by a train of incidents, which few 
men poflefs virtue enough to withftand. The injuftice 
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With which his prcdeceflbr had treated him’, in firft con- C H a H, 
demning him to banifhment, then defpoiling him of ■ ^ '~f 

his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and J4>J- 
of recovering his loft rights 5 the headlong zeal of the 
people hurried him into the throne; the care of his own 
fecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an ufurper; 
and the ftcps have always been fo few between the prifons 
of princes and their graves, that we need not wonder that 
Richard’s fate was no exception to the general rule. All 
thefe conlidcrations make Henry’s fituation, if he retained 
any fenfe of virtue, much to be lamented ; and the in- 
quietude with which he pofTeffed his envied greatnefs, 
and the remorfes by which, it is faid, he was continually 
haunted, render him an obje£l of our pity, even when 
feated upon the throne. But it muft be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilance and forefight, in maintaining his 
power, were admirable: filis command of temper remark- 
able : His courage, both military and political, without 
blemiih : And he poflefled many qualities which fitted 
him for his high ftation, and which rendered his ufurpa- 
tion of it, though pernicious in after-times, rather falu- 
tary, during his own reign, to the Englifli nation. 

Henry was twice married : By his firft wife, Mary de 
Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he 
had four fons, Henry, his fuccefibr in the throne, Tho- 
mas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and Hum- 
phrey, duke of Glocefter ; and two daughters, Blanche 
and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the king of Denmark. His fecond wife, 

Jane, whom he married after he was king, and who was 
daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke 
of Britanny, brought him no ilTue. 

By an a£t of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony 
to cut out any perfon’s tongue, or put out his eyes ; 
crimes which, the adl fays, were very frequent. This 
favagefpiritof revenge denotes a barbarous people; though, 
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c perhaps, it was cncreafed by the prevailing fadions and 

. - ‘ civil commotions. 

i4«3* Commerce was very little underftood in this reign, as 
in all the preceding. In particular, a great Jealoufy pre- 
vailed againftwerria/i/ Jlrangers-, and many reft taints were, 
by law, iinpofed upon them ; namely, that they fliould 
lay out in Englifti manufactures or commodities all the 
money acquired by the fale of their goods ; that they 
Ihould not buy or fel| with one another, and that all their 
goods fliould be difpofed of three months after importa- , 
tion^. This laft claufc was found fo inconvenient, that ’ 
it was foon after repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expence of this king’s houfehoH j 
amounted to the yearly fum of 19,500!. money of that 
age *. 

Guicciardin tells us, that the Flemings, in this cen- 
tury, learned from Italy all the refinements in arts which 1 
they taught the reft of Europe. The progrefs, however, of I 
the arts was ftill very flow and backward in England. 

r 4Hcn.IVsup. 15. and 5 Hen. IV, cap. 9, S Rjrmer, tam. *i» 
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CHAP. XIX. 

HENRY V. 

*Tbe king's former dforders His reformation—— 

'The Lollards Punijkment of lord Cohham — 

State of France Invaften of that kingdom—— 

Battle of Axincour— State of Fran(e New 

invafton of France AJfaJfmation of the duke of 

Burgundy- Treaty of Troye Marriage of 

the king His death and character—— 

Mifcellaneous tranfaSHons during this reign. 

T he many jealoufies, to which Henry IV. ’s fitua- CHAP. 

tion naturally expofed him, bad fo infeiftcd his , ^ ^ 

temper, that he had entertained unreafonable fufpicions 1413. 
with regard to the fidelity of his eldeff fon ; and, during 
the latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince orden. 
from all fhare in public bufinefs, and was even difpleafed 
to fee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 
lents, though ufeful to the fupport of government, ac- 
quired him a renown, which, he thought, might prove 
dangerous to his own authority. The a£five fpirit of 
young Henry, reftrained from its proper exercife, broke 
out in extravagancies of every kind ; and the riot of plea- 
fure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, fill- 
ed the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the pur- 
fuits of ambition, and the cares of government. This 
courfe of life threw him among companions, whofe dif- 
orders, if accompanied with fpirit and humour, he in- 
dulged and feconded ; and he was deleted in many 
fdllies, which, to feverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
his rank and ilation. There even remains a tradition, 
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CHAP, that, when heated with liquor and jollity, he fcrupled not 
, to accompany his riotous aflbciates in attacking the paHcn- 
3413. gers on the ftreets and highways, and defpoiling them of 
their goods; and he found an amufement in the incidents 
which the terror and regret of ihefe defencelefs people 
produced on fuch occafions. This extreme of dilToIute- 
nefs proved equally difagreeable to his father, as that 
eager application to bufinefs which had at firft given 
him occafion of jealoufy ; and he faw, in his fon’s beha- 
viour, the fame neglect of decency, the fame attachment 
to low company, which had degraded the pcrfonal cha- 
raifter of Richard, and which, more than all his errors 
in government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
the nation, in genera), confidered the young prince with 
more indulgence ; and obferved fo many gleams of gene- 
rohty, fpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually 
•• ' •; ■•■through the cloud, which a wild conduct threw over his 
charader, that they never ceafed hoping for his amend- 
ment ; and they aferibed all the weeds, which fhot up in 
that rich foil, to the want of proper culture and atten- 
‘ tion in the king and his minifters. There happened an 
incident which encouraged thefe agreeable views, and gave 
much occafion for favourable refledtions to all men of 
fenfe and candour. A riotous companion of the prince’s 
had been indidled before Gafeoigne, the chief juftice, for 
fome diforders ; and Henry was not afliamed to appear 
at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him coun- 
tenance and protedtion. Finding that his prefence had 
not over-awed the chief juftice, he proceeded to infult 
that magiftrate on his tribunal; but Gafeoigne, mindful 
of the charadler which he than bore, and the majefty of 
the fovereign and of the laws, which he fuftained, order- 
ed the prince to be carried to prifon for his rude beha- 
viour ^ The fpe<ftators were agreeably difappointed whep 

^ Hdi), fol« 3jt 
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they faw the heir of the crown fubmit peaceably to this chap. 
fentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging , _ ’ .f 

it,. and check his impetuous nature in the midfl: of itsex^ it'}, 
travagant career. * 

The memory of this incident, and of many others of HUrfform- 
a like nature, rendered the profpedf of the future reign 
nowife difagreeable to the nation, and encreafed the joy 
which the death of fo unpopular a prince as the late king 
naturally occafioned. The firft fteps taken by the young 
prince confirmed all thofe prepoflellions entertained in 
his favour*. He called together his former companions, 
acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted 
them to imitate his example, but ftridlly inhibited them, 
till they had given proofs of their fincerity in this parti- 
cular, from appearing any more in his prefence; and he 
thus difmifled them with liberal prefents''. The wife 
minifiers of his father, who had checked his riots, found 
that they had unknowingly been paying the higheft court 
to him ; and were received with all the marks of favour 
and confidence. The chief julfice himfelf, who trembled 
to approach the royal prefence, met with praifes inftcad 
of reproaches for his paft condudf, and was exhorted to 
perfevere in the fame rigorous and impartial execution of 
the laws. The furprize of thofe who expedled an oppo- 
fite behaviour, augmented their fatisfadfion ; and the cha- 
radfer of the young king appeared brighter than If it had 
never been fhaded by any errors. 

But Henry v/as anxious not only to repair his own 
mifeondudf, but alfo to make amends for thofe iniquities 
into which policy or the neceflity of affairs had betrayed 
his father. He expreffed the deepeft forrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, did juftice to the memory of 
that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral obfe- 

i Walking, p. 3S2. ^ Ha)l, fol«33i Holingiheil, p. 543. God* 
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C A P. quies with pomp and folemnity, and cherifhcd all thofii 

^ ‘ ■ who had diftinguifhed themfclves by their loyalty and 

J4I1- attachment towards him'. Inftead of continuing the 
rcftraints which the jealoufy of his'father had impofed on 
the earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman 
with fingular courtefy and favour ; and by this magnani- 
mity fo gained on the gentle and unambitious nature of 
his competitor, that he remained ever after finccrely at- 
tached to him, and gave him no difturbance in his future 
government. The family of Piercy was reftored to its 
fortune and honours'”. The king feemed ambitious to 
bury all party-diftindlions in oblivion : The inftruments 
of the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
their blind zeal for the Lancallrian interells, more than 
from their merits, gave place every where to men of 
more honourable charadlers: Virtue feemed now to have 
an open career, in which it might exert itfelf; The 
exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave 
it encouragement: All men were unanimous in their at- 
tachment to Henry ; and the defcdls of his title were for- 
gotten amidft the perfonal regard which was univerfally 
paid to him. 

The Lol- T HERE remained among the peofdc only one party dif- 

tinftion, which was derived from religious differences, 
and which, as it is of a peculiar, and commonly a very 
pbllinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able 
to overcome. The Lollards were every day encreallng in 
the kingdom, and were become a I'ormed party, which 
appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even 
formidable to the pivil authority". The cnthufiafm by 
which thqfc fedtaries were generally adluated, the great 
alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which tncy exprelTed againft the eftabliflied hierarchy^ 

I Hift. Croylind. contin. Hjll, (o\. 34. Hollnglhed, p. 544, ni Ho. 
liogflicil, p. 545. » Wjlfingham, p. j£z. 
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give an alarm to Henry ; who, either from a Cncere at- 
tachtnent to the ancient religion, or from a dread of the . _ _ ■ 

unknown confequences which attend ail important >4'3* 
changes, was determined to execute the laws againft fuch 
bold innovators. The head of this fedt was Sir John 
Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who had diftin- 
guiihed himfelf by his valour and his military talents, and 
had, on many occafions, acquired the efteem both of 
the late and of the prcfcnt king*. His high charadler 
and bis zeal for the new fedt pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbilhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of eccle- 
fiaftical fevcrity ; whofe punifliment would ftrike a terror 
into the whole party, and teach them that they muft expedl 
no mercy under the prefent adminiftration. He ap- 
plied to Henry for a pcrmiifion to indidt lord Cobham p ; 
but the generous nature of the prince was averfe to fuch 
fanguinary methods of converfion. He reprefented to the 
primate, that rcafon and conviction were the bed expe- 
dients for fupporting truth ; that all gentle means ought 
firft to be tried in order to reclaim men from error; and 
that he himfelf would endeavour, by a converfation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he 
found that nobleman obftinate in his opinions, and de- 
termined not to facrifice truths of fuch infinite moment to 
his complaifance for fovereigns f. Henry’s principles of 
toleration, or rather his love of the pradlice, could carry 
him no farther; and he then gave full reins to ec- 
cleliafticai feverity againft the inflexible herefiarch. The 
primate indidled Cobham ; and, with the affiftance of his 
three fuft'ragans, the biiliops of I/ondon, Winchefter, 
and St. David’s, condemned him to the flames for his 
erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in the 
Tower, made his efcape before the day appointed for his 



e WaIGngham, p. 38*. P Fox’s ABi and Monuments, p. 5 1 3. 
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execution. The bold fpirit of the man, provoked by 
pcrfecution, and ftimulated by *cal,wa3 urged to attempt 
the moft criminal enterprizes ; and his unlimited autho- 
rity over the new feiSl proved, that he well merited the at- 
tention of the civil magiftratc. He formed in his re- 
treat very violent defigns againft his enemies ; and dif- 
patching his cmifl'arics to all quarters, appointed a general 
rendezvous of the party, in order to feize the perfon of 
the king at Eltham, and put their perfecutors to the 
fvvord Henry, apprized of their intention, removed 
to Weftminfter : Oobham was not difeouraged by this 
difap|K)intmcnt; but changed the place of rendezvous 
to the field near St. Giles’s : I'he king, having fhut the 
gates of tlie city, to prevent any reinforcement to the 
Lollards from that quarter, came into the field in the 
night-time, feized fuch of the confpirators as appeared, 
and afterwards laid hold of the (evcral parties, who were 
haftening to the place appointed. It appeared, that a few 
only were in the fecret of the confpiracy ; The reft im- 
plicitly followed their leaders: But upon the trial of the 
prifoners, the treafonable defigns of the fe£l were render- 
ed certain, both from evidence, and from the confeflion 
of the criminals thcmfelves ’. Some were executed ; 
the greater number pardoned'. Cobham, himielf, who 
made his cfcape by flight, was not brought to juftice till 
four years after, when he was hanged as a traitor; and 
his body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the 
fcntcncc pronounced againft him as a heretic". This 
criminal defign, which was [lerhaps fomewhat aggravated 
by the clergy, brought diferedit upon the party, and 
checked the progrefs of that fedl, which had embraced 
the fpeculative doctrines of Wicklifte, and at the fame 
time afpired to a reformation of ecclefiaftical abufes. 



' Walfinfhim, p. 3S5. » Cotton, p. 554. Hall, fol. 35. Ho. 
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These two points \yere the great obje<Sl« of the Lol- 
lards ; but the bulk of the nation was not alFe4ied in the 
fame degree by both of them. Common fenfe, and ob*. 
vious refleftion,haddifcovcredto the people the advantages 
of a reformation in difcipline ; but the age was not yet fo 
far advanced as to be feizcd with the fpirit of contro- 
verfy, or to enter into thofe abftrufe doilrines, which the 
Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout the king- 
dom. The very notion of hcrefy alarmed the generality 
of the people : Innovation in fundamental principles was 
fufpicious: Curiofity was not, as yet, a fufficient counter- 
poize to authority : And even many, who were the 
greateft friends to the reformation of abufes, were anxious 
to exprefs their deteftation of the fpeculative tenets of the' 
Wickiiffites, which, they feared, threw difgrace on fo good 
a caufe. This turn of thought appears evidently in the 
proceedings of the parliament, which was fummoned im-' 
mediately after the detedtion of Cobham’s confpiracy,- 
That aflembly pafled fevere laws againfl: the new heretics : 
They enadted, that whoever was convidted of Lollardy 
before the Ordinary, befides fuffering capital punifhment 
according to the laws formerly eflablifhed, fliould- alfo 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king ; and that the 
chancellor, treafurer, juftices of the two benches, tkeriffs, 
juftices of the peace, and all the chief magidrates in every 
city and borough, (hould take an oath to ufc their utmod 
endeavours for the extirpation of herefy *. Yet this very 
parliament, when the king demanded fupply, renewed the 
offer formerly preffed upon his father, and entreated him to 
feize all the ecclefiadical revenues, and convert them to 
the ufe of the crown *. The clergy were alarmed : They 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent : They 
only agreed to confer on him all the priories alien, which 
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^ XIX ** ^cp®nded on capital abbies in Normandy, and had been 
1 - - ■ bequeathed to thefe abbies, when that province remained 

>414* united to England : And Chicheley, now archbifliop of 
Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by perfuading him to under- 
take a war againft France, in order to recover his loft 
rights to that kingdom 

It was the dying injun<ftion of the late king to his Ton, 
not to allow the Englifh to remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed inteftine commotions ; but to em- 
ploy them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince 
might acquire honour; the nobility, in fliaring his dan- 
gers, might attach themfelves to his perfon ; and all the 
reftlefs fpirits find occupation for their inquietude. The 
natural diCpofuioii of Henry fufficiently inclined him to 
follow this advice, and the civil diforders of France, 
which had been prolonged beyond thofe of England, open- 
ed a fdll career to his ambition. 

The death of Charles V. which followed foon after 
Fiince. that of Edward HI. and the youth of his fon, Charles 
VI. put the two kingdoms for fome time in a fimilar 
iituation ; and it was not to be apprehended, that either 
of them, during a minority, would be able to make much 
advantage of the weaknefs of the other. The jealoufics 
■alfo between Charles’s three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy, had diftracleJ the affairs of France 
rather more than thofe between the dukes of Lancafter> 
York, and Gloucefter, Richard’s three uncles, difordered 
thole of England ; and had carried off the attention of 
the French nation from any vigorous enterprise againft 
foreign ftates. But in proportion as Charles advanced in 
years, the factions were compofed ; his two' uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died ; and the king him- 

r Hall, fol. 35, 36, • 
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of genius and fpirit, which revived the drooping hopes of . . 

his country. This promifing flate of affairs was not of »4iS- 
long duration : The unhappy prince fell fuddenly into a 
fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exercifing 
his authority ; and though he recovered from this diforder, 
he was fo fubjedt to relapfes, that his judgment was gra- 
dually, but fenfibly impaired, and no fteadv plan of go- 
vernment could be purfued by him. The adminiftration 
of affairs was difputed between his brother, Lewis dukd 
of Orleans, and his coufin-german, John duke of Bur- 
gundy : The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour 
of the former : The latter, who, in right of his mother, 
had inherited the county of Flanders, which he annexed 
to his father’s extenfive dominions, derived a luftre from 
his fuperior power : The people were divided between 
thefe contending princes : And the king, now refuming, 
now dropping his authority, kept the vidlory undecided, 
and prevented any regular fettlement of theftate by the final 
prevalence of either party. 

At length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
fceming to be moved by the cries of the nation and by the 
interpofition of common friends, agreed to bury all paft 
quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into ftridl amity : 

They fwore before the altar the fiiKerity of their friend- 
fhip ; the prieft adminiftered the facrament to both 
of them ; they gave to each other every pledge 
which could be deemed facred among men : But all this 
folemn preparation was only a cover for the bafeff trea- 
chery, which was deliberately premeditated by the duke of 
Burgundy. He procured his rival to be affaflinated in the 
ftreets of Paris : He endeavoured for fome time to conceal 
the part which he took in the crime ; But being deteded, 
he embraced a refolution ftill more criminal and more 
danj|erous to fociety, by openly avowing and juftifying 

3 «. 
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C H’ A p. Jt*. The parliament itfelf of Paris, the tribunal of juf- 

n ' ■ ticc, heard the harangues of the duke’s advocate in defence 
J4IS- of aflaflination, which he tcrtncd tyrannicide; and that 
aflcmbly, partly influenced by faiSlion, partly overawed 
by power, pronounced no fentence of condemnation 
igainft this detcflable dodlrinc *. The fame queftion was 
afterwards agitated before the council of Conftance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble decifion, in favour of 
the contrary opinion, was procured from thefe fathers of 
the church, the minifters of peace and of religion. But 
the mifehievous effects of that tenet, had they been be- 
fore anywife doubtful, appeared fufficiently from the 
prefent incidents. The commiffion of this crime, which 
deftroyed all truft and fecurity, rendered the war implaca- 
ble between the French parties, and cut off every means 
of peace and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and his bro- 
thers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy ; and 
^ the unhappy king, feized fometimes by one party, fome- 

times by the other, transferred alternately to each of them 
the appearance of legal authority. The provinces were 
laid wafte by mutual depredations : Affaffinations were 
every where committed from the animofity of the feveral 
leaders ; or, what was equally terrible, executions were 
ordered, without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diffinguilhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs ; 
fo the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. 
7’he city of Paris, diftrafted between them, but inclin- 
ing more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual feene of 
blood and violence ; the king and royal family were often 
detained captives in the hands of the populace ; their 
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faithful minifters were butchered or imprifonetl before their chap* 
face ; and it was dangerous for any man, amidft thefe en- ‘ ^ 

raged factions, to be diftinguilhed by a ftrid adherence to i4i5- 
the principles of probity and honour. 

During this fcene of general violence, there rofe into 
feme confideration a body of men, which ufually makes 
no figure in public tranfadlions even during the moft 
peaceful times ; and that was the univerfity of Paris, 
tvhofe opinion was fometimes demanded, and more fre- 
quently offered, in the multiplied difputes between the 
parties. The fchifm, by which the church was at that 
time divided, and which occafioned frequent controver- 
fies in the univerfity, had raifed the profeffors to an unu- 
fual degree of importance j and this connexion between 
literature and fupcrftition had beftowed on the former a 
weight, to which reafon and knowledge are not, of them- 
felves, any wife entitled among men. But there was ano- 
ther fociety w hofe fentiments were much more decif vc at 
Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, under the direaion 
of their ringleaders, had declared for the duke of Burgun- 
dy, and committed the moft violent outrages againft 
the oppofite party. To counterbalance their power, the 
Armagnacs made intereft with the fraternity of carpen- 
ters ; the populace ranged tliemfelves on one fide or 
the other ; and the fate of the capital depended on the 
prevalence of either party. 

The advantage, which might be made of thefe confu- 
fions, was eafily perceived in England ; and, according to 
the maxims which ufually prevail among nations, it was 
determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. 

The late king, who was courted by both the French 
parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately fending af- 
fiftance to each; but the prefent fovereign, impelled by 
the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, deter- 
mined to pufti his advantages to a greater length, and to* 
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® ^1* carry violent war into that diftracled kingdom. But 
« - ■ while he was making preparations for this end, he tried 

1415. to efFedl his purpofe by negociation ; and he fent over 
' ambafladoi's to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and al- 
liance; but demanding Catharine, the French king’s 
daughter, in marriage, two millions of crowns as her por- 
tion, one million fix hundred thoufand as the arrears of 
king John’s ranfom, and the immediate poffeffion and full 
fovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, 
which had been ravilhed from England by the arms of 
Philip Auguftus; together with the fuperiority of Bri- 
tanny and Flanders’’. Such exorbitant demands Ihow, 
that he was fenfible of the prefent miferable condition of 
France; and the terms, offered by the French court, 
though much inferior, difeover their confeioufnefs of the 
fame melancholy truth. They were willing to give him 
the princefs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thou- 
fand crowns, to refign the entire fovereignty of Guienne, 
and to annex to that province the country of Perigord, 
Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, and other terri- 
• lories'. As Henry rejedfed thefe conditions,and fcarcely 
hoped that his own demands would be complied with, 
he never intermitted a moment his preparations for war, 
and having affembled a great fleet and army at South- 
ampton, having invited all the nobility and military men 
of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and of 
conqueft, he came to the fea-fide, with a purpofe of em- 
barking on his expedition. 

Rymer, »oI. i». p. io8. 

'Ibid. p. iir. It is reported bjr fotne hlftorianJ (See H ft. Cropl. Con*, 
p. 50c.) that the Dauphin, in derifton of Henry’s claims and diftblute cha- 
rafler, fent him a boa of tennis balls, intimating that thefe implements of 
play were better adapted to him than the inftruments of war. But this floty 
■s by no means credible ; the great offers male by the court of France, Ihow 
that they had already entertained a juft idea of Henry’s charafler, as well a> 
tf their own Ctualioa. 
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tetJT while Henry was meditating conquefts upon his c H p. 
heighbours, he unexpeftedly found himfelf in danger ■_ f 
from a confpiracy at home^ which was happily detedled i4>5* 
in its infancy. The earl of Cambridge, fecond fon of 
the late duke of York^ having efpoufed the filler of the 
earl of Marche, had zealoufly embraced the interefts of 
that family; and had held fome conferences with lord 
berope of Mafham; and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means of recovering to that nobleman his 
right to the crown of England. The confpirators; as foon 
as detefled, acknowledged their guilt to the king'* ; and 
Henry proceeded without delay to their trial and con- 
demnation. The utmoU that could be expedted of the 
bed king in tbofe ages, was, that he would fo far obferve 
the edentials of judice, as not to make an innocent per- 
fon a vidlim to his feverity: But as to the formalities of 
law, which are often as material as the edentials them- 
fclves, they were facrideed without fcruple to the leaft , 
ifltered or convenience. A jury of commoners was fum- 
inoned : The three confpirators were indidled before 
them : The condable of Southampton caftle fwore, that 
they had feparately confeded their guilt to him : Without 
Other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and 
executed : But as the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope 
pleaded the privilege of their peerage; Henry thought 
proper to fummon a court of eighteen barons, in which 
the duke of Clarence prefided : The evidence, given be- 
fore the jury, was read to them : The prifoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not exa- 
mined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own- 
defence ; but received fentence of death upon this proof, 
which was every way irregular and unfatisfadlory; and the 
fentence was foon after executed. The earl of Marche 
Was accufed of having given his approbation to the confpi- 

I 
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racy, and received a general pardon from the Icirfg'. fJe 
was probably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
or had made reparation by his early repentance and dif- 
covery^ 

The fuccelTcs which the arms of England have, in 
different ages, obtained over thofe of France, have been 
much -owing to the favourable fituation of the former 
kingdom. The Englifli, happily feated in an ifland, 
could make advantage of every misfortune which attended 
their neighbours, and were little expofed to the danger of 
reprizals. They never left their own country but when 
they were conduiSed by a king of extraordinary genius, 
or found their enemy .divided by inteftinc fadlions, or were 
fupported by a powerful alliance on the continent ; and 
as all thefe circumffances concurred at prefent to favour 
their enterprize, they had reafon to expedf from it pro- 
portionable fuccefs. The duke of Burgundy, expelled 
France by a combination of the princes, had been fe- 
cretly foliciting the alliance of England and Henry 
knew, that this prince, though he fcrupled at firft to join 
the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if 
he faw any probability of fuccefs, both afliil him with his 
FlemiA fubje£ls, and draw over to the fame fide all his 
numerous partizans in France. Trufting therefore to this 
circumftance, but without effablifhing any concert with 
the duke, he put to fea, and landed near Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
moftly archers. He immediately began the fiege of that 
place, which was valiantly defended by d’Eftouteville, 
and under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of 
the French nobility : But as the garrifon was weak, and 
the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was at laft 
obliged to capitulate ; and he promiled to furrender the 

e Ryinrr, vsl. ix. p. 303. t St, Remi, chap, Ir, Goodwin, p. 65. 
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|)lacd if he received no fuccour before the eighteenth of c P. 
September. The day came, and there was no appear- f 

ance of a French army to relieve him. Henry, taking 1413. 
pofleflion of the townj placed a garrifon in itj and ex- 
pelled all the French inhabitants, with an intention of 
peopling it anew with Englilh. 

The fatigues of this fiege, and the Unufual heat of 
the feafon, had fo Wafted the Englifli army, that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterprife ; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had difmifted his 
tranfports, which could not anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy’s coafts : And he lay under a neceffity of 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
of fafety. A numerous French army of 14,000 men at 
arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time aftembled in Norj. 
mandy under the conftable d’Albretj a force which, if 
prudently conduced, was fuiHcient either to trample 
down the Englilh in the open field, or to harafs and 
reduce to nothing their fmall army, before they could 
finilh fo long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, 
cautioufly offered to facrifice his conqueft of HarfleUr for 
a fafe paflage to Calais ; but his propofal being rejedled* 
he determined to make his way by valour and conduct 
through all the oppifition of the enemy*. That he 
might not difcourage his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expofe them to thofe hazards which naturally 
attend precipitate marches, he made flow and deliberate 
journies**, till he reached the Somme, which he pur- 
pofed to pafs at the ford of Blanquetague, the fame 
place where Edward, in a like fituation, had before 
efcaped from Philip de Valois. But he found the forft 
rendered impaflable by the precaution of the French ge- 
neral, and guarded by a ftrong body on the oppofite 

• D« Labooi««r, li?. 35. ch,p. 6« T. Litli, f. 11. 
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* XIX ^ obliged to march higher up the 

■ ^ ’ ■ river, in order to feek for a fafe palTage. He was con- 

tinually haralled on his inarch by flying parties of the 
enemy j faw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
oppofe every attempt ; his provifions were cut olF j his 
foldiers languiflicd with fickncfs and fatigue; and his af- 
fairs feemed to be reduced to a defperate fituation : When 
he was fo dexterous or fo fortunate as to feize by fur- 
' prife a pafTage near St. Qiiintin, which had not been 
fufflciently guarded; and he fafdy carrie4 over his 
army 

B.itie of Henry then bent his march northwards to Calais ; but i 
Ajincuur. jjg gxpofed to great and imminent danger from 

the enemy, who had alfo pafled the Somme, and threw 
themfelves full in his way, with a purpofe of intercepting 
15 b oa. retreat. After he had pafled the fmall river of Ter- 
nois at Blangi, he was furprifed to obferve from the 
heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains of 
Azincour, and fo polled, that it was impoflible for him to 
proceed on his march without coming to an engage- 
ment. Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle, upon which bis fafety and all his fortunes 
now depended. The Englifli army was little more than 
half the number, which had difembarked at Harfleur ; 
and they laboured under every difeouragement and ne- 
celllty. The enemy was four times more numerous ; 
was headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the 
blood ; and was plentifully fupplied with provifions of 
every kind. Henry’s fituation was exa£Uy fimilar to that 
of Edward at Creily, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poidtiers ; and the memory of thefe great events, infpir- 
ing the Englilh with courage, made them hope for a like 
deliverance from their prefent diiflculties. The king 

I St. Remi, chip, ;3. m T. Livii, p, 13. 
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likewife obferved the fame prudent conduiS which had C H^A P. 
been followed by thefe great commanders : He drew up ■ - f 

his army on a narrow ground between two woods, which » 4 *S* 
guarded each flank ; and he patiently expedlcd in that 
pofture the attack of the enemy". 

Had the French conflable been able, either to reafon 
juftly upon the prefent circumftances of the two armies, 
or to profit by pall experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited, till neceflity, obliging the Englilh to 
advance, had made them relinquilh the advantages of their 
fituation. But the impetuous- valour of the nobility, and 
a vain confidence in fupdfior numbers, brought on this 
fatal aftion, which proved the fource of infinite calami 
ties to their country. The French archers on horfeback ■ 
and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced 
upon the Englilh archers, who had fixed pallifadoes in 
their front to break the impreflion of the enemy, and who 
fafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with a 
Ihower of arrows, which nothing could refill®. The 
clay foil, moiftencd by feme rain which had lately fallen, 
proved another obllacle to the force of the French cavalry: 

The wounded men and horfes difeompofed their ranks: 

The narrow compafs, in which they were pent, hindered 
them from recovering any order : The whole army was a 
feene of confufion, terror, and difmay ; And Henry, per- 
ceiving his advantage, ordered the Englilh archers, who 
were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the ene. 
my, and feize the moment of vidlory. They fel^ with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who, in their prefent 
pofture, were incapable either of flying or of making de- 
fence: They hewed them in pieces without refinance f ; 

And being feconded by the men at arms, who alfo 

* St. Remi, chtp. 6s. « WalAngham, p. 392* T. 

P' 19. Le Libourear» liv. 35. chap. 7. Monflrelct) chap. 147. 

f Walfingbam^ p. 393. Ypod. KeuO. p. 5i^4« 
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^ XIX **' the enemy, they covered the field with 

« - _f the killed, wounded, difmounted, and overthrown. Af-i 

*+'S- ter all appearance of cppofition was over, the EngliOi 
had leifure to make prifoners ; and having advanced with 
uninterrupted fuccefs to the open plain, they there faw 
the remains of the French rear guard, which ftill main* 
tained the appearance of a line of battle. At the fame 
time, they heard an alarm from behind ; Some gentlemen 
of Picardy, having collected about 600 peafants, had 
^llen upon the Englifli baggage, and were doing execu, 
tion on the unarmed followers of the camp, who fled be- 
fore them. Henry, feeing the enemy on all fides of himi 
began to entertain apprehenfions from his prifoners ; and 
he thought it necelTary to ilTue general orders for putting 
them to death : But on difcovering the truth, he 
fliopped the flaughter, and was ftill able to fave a great 
number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num- 
ber of princes and nobility, flain or taken prifoners. Among 
the former were the conftable himfelf, the count of Nevers 
and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the duke of Alen^on, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marie-. The moft eminent prifoners were the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d’Eu, Vendpme, and 
Richemont, and the marefchal of Eoucicaut. An arch- 
bilhop of Sens alfo was flain in this battle. The 
killed are computed on the whole to have amounted to 
ten thoufand men ; and as the flaughter fell chiefly upon 
the cavalry, it is pretended, that of thefe eight thou- 
fand were gentlemen. Henry was mafter of 14,000 priJ 
foners. The perfon of chief note, who fell among the 
Englifli, was the duke of York, who periflied fighting by 
the king’s fide, and had an end more honourable than his 
life. He was fucceeded in his honours and fortune by his 

nephew^ 
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nephew, fon of the earl of Cambridge, executed in the C H Pv 
beginning of the year. All the Englilh, who were flain, y _ j 
exceeded not forty ; though fome writers, with greater >4's> 
probability, make the number more confiderable. 

The three great battles of Crefly, Poiifiers, and Azin- 
cour bear a fingular refemblance to each other in their 
moft confiderable circumllances. In all of them, there 
appears the fame temerity in the Englilh princes, who 
without any objedi of moment, merely for the fake of plun- 
der, had ventured fo far into the enemies’ country as to 
leave themfelves no retreat ; and unlcfs faved by the ut- 
jnoft imprudence in the French commanders, were, from 
their very fituation, expofed to inevitable deftrudtion. But 
allowance being made for this temerity, which, according 
to the irregular plans of war followed in thofe ages. 

Teems to have been, in Ibme meafure, unavoidable ; there 
appears, in the day of adUon, the fame prefence of mind, 
dexterity, courage, lirmnefs, and precaution on the part 
of the Englilh ; The fame precipitation, confulion, and 
vain confidence on the part of the F rench ; And the 
events were fuch as might have been expedled from fuch 
oppofite condud. The immediate confequences too of 
thefe three great vidlories were fimilar : Inftead of pulh- 
ing the French with vigour, and taking advantage of 
their confiernation, the Englilh princes, after their vic- 
tory, feem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have 
allowed the enemy leifure to recover from his lolles, 

Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the bat- 
tle of Azincour ; he carried his prifoners to Calais, 
thence to England j he even concluded a truce with 
the enemy ; and it was not till after an interval of two 
years that any body of Englilh troops appeared in 
France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the 
fmall refources of their kingdoms, were the caufe of thefe 
cnnUnual interruptions in their hoftilitics '} and though the 
H 4 maxims 
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® XIX general deftruaive, their military 

_l operations were mere incurfions, which, without any fet- 

*4«5* tied plan, they carried on againft each other. The 
luftre, however, attending the viaory of Aziacour, pro- 
cured feme fupplies from the Englifli parliament, though 
ftill unequal to the expences of a campaign. They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables ; and they 
conferred on him, for life, the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age, and the fubfidies on the exportation of wool and 
leather. This conceflion is more confiderable than that 
which had been granted to Richard II. by his laft parlia- 
ment, and which was afterwards, on his depofition, 
made fo great an article of charge againft him. 

Stite ef But during this interruption of hoftilities from Eng- 
yHiuc. France was expofod to all the furies of civil war j 

and the feveral parties became every day more enraged 
againft each other. The dufce of Burgundy, confident 
that the French minifters and generals were entirely dif- 
credited by the misfortune at Azincour, advanced with a 
great army to Paris, and attempted to re-inftate himfelf 
in pofleiSon of the government, as well as of the perfon 
of the king. But his partizans in that city were over- 
awed by the court, and kept in fubjedlion : The duke 
defpaired of fuccefs ; and he retired with his forces, 
which he immediately difbanded in the Low-Countries 
» 4 ' 7 * He was foon after invited to make a new attempt, by fome 
violent quarrels which broke out in the royal family. 
The queen, Ifabella, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, 
who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 
gundian fadion, had received a great injury from the 
other party, which the implacable fpirit of that princefs 
was never able to forgive. The public neceflities obliged 
the count of Armagnac, created confiable of France in 
the place of d’Albret, tofeize the great treafures which Ifa- 

. S te Laboursur, lir. 35. i^ip, 10. 
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bclla had amafTed : And when flie exprefled her difpleafure ^ *** 

at this injury, he infpired into the weak mind of the « — v— 

king fome jealoufies concerning her conduft, and puflied ’ 4 * 7 * 
him to feize, and put to the torture, and afterwards throw 
into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he 
accufed of a commerce of gallantry with that princefs. 

The queen herfelf was fent to Tours, and confined under 
a guard ' ; and, after fufFering thefe multiplied infults, fhe 
no longer fcrupled to enter into a correfpondencc with 
the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, 
a youth of fixteen, was entirely governed by the.faclion 
of Armagnac, flie extended her animofity to him, and 
fought his deftruftion with the moft unrelenting hatred. 

She had foon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural 
purpofe efFeftual.' The duke of Burgundy, in concert 
with her, entered France at the head of a great army: 

He made himfelf mafter of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, 
Montreiiil, and other towns in Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, 

Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themfelves of 
his party*. He got poflelEon of Beaumont, Pontoife, 

Vernon, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris ; and carrying farther his progrefs towards 
the weft, he feized Etampes, Chartres, and other for- 
trefles ; and was at laft able to deliver the queen, who 
fled to T roye, and openly declared againft thofe mini- 
fters who, flie faid, detained her hulband in captivity'. 

Meanwhile, the partizans of Burgundy raifed a com-, 
motion in Paris, which always inclined to that fadlion, 
Lile-Adam, one of the duke’s captains, was received into 
the city in the night-time, and headed the infurredion of 
the people, which in a moment became fo impetuous 
that nothing could oppofe it. The perfon of the king 
was feized : The dauphin made his efcape with difficulty : 

» St. Remi, cb»p. 74. MonUrelet, chap. 167. 1 St. Reml, 

chap. 7P* t Ihid, chap. 81. MoaSielet, chap. 178, 175. 
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XIX numbers of the fa£lion of Armagnac were immet 

V -,-_f diately butchered : The count himfeJf, and many perfons 
> 4 i 7 - of note, were thrown into prifon : Murders were daily 
committed from private animofity, under pretence of fac- 
tion : And the populace, not fatiated with their fury, 
and deeming the courfe of public juftice too dilatory, 
broke into the prifons, and put to death the count of 
Armagnac, and all the other nobility who were there 
confined 

Kfw inv». WHiiE France was in fuch furious combuflion, and 
rranct. W3S fo ill prepared to refill a foreign enemy, Henry, hav- 
iftAujuft. j„g collcdled fome treafure, and levied an. army, landed 
in Normandy at the head of 25,000 men ; and met with 
no confiderable oppofition from any quarter. He made 
*418, himfclf mailer of Falaife; Evreux and Caen fubmitted 
to him; Pont de I’Arcbe opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having fubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Eng- 
land", formed the fiegc of Roiien, which was defend- 
ed by 3 garrifon of 4000 men, feconded by. the inha- 
bitants, to the number of 15,000*. The cardinal des 
Urfins here attempted to incline him towards peace, and 
to moderate his pretenfions : But the king replied to him 
in fuch terms, as Ihewed that he was fully fenfible of all 
his prefent advantages : “ Do you not fee,” faid he, 
“ that God has led me hither as by the hand ? France 
“ has no fovereign : I have juft pretenfions to that king- 
“ dom : Every thing is here in the utmoft confufion 
“ No one thinks of refilling me. Can I have a more 
“ fenfible proof, that the Being who difpofes of em- 
“ pires, has determined to put the crown of France upon 
“ my head t?” ^ 

But though Henry had opened his mind to this feheme 
of ambition, he Hill continued to negociate with his ene- 

<• St. Remi, clup. S ;, 86. Monllrtle’, chip. ii8. »' Wilfing- 

fcim, P.4CO. * St, Remi, chap. 91. 7 Juvenal des Uifms. 
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Plies, and endeavoured to obtain more fecure, though lefs C a P. 

eonfiderable advantages. He made, at the fame time, 

offers of peace to both parties ; to the queen and duke of 
Burgundy on the one hand, who, having poffelfion of the 
king’s perfon, carried the appearance of legal authority ^ ; 
and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the un- 
doubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every 
one that payed any regard to the true interefts of their 
country *. Thefe two parties alfo carried on a continual 
negociation with each other. The terms propofed on all 
fides were perpetually varying ; The events of the war, 
and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each 
Other : And the fate of France remained long in this un- 
certainty. After many negociations, Henry offered the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with 
them, to efpoufe the princefs Catharine, and to accept of 
all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 
Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 
to receive in full and entire fovereignty Thefe terms J419. 
were fubmitted to ; There remained only fpme circum- 
ftances to adjuft, in order to the entire completion of the 
treaty : But in this interval the duke of Burgundy fecret- 
ly finifl^ed his treaty with the dauphin ; and thefe two 
princes agreed to fhare the royal authority during king 
Charles’s lifetime, and to unite their arms in order to 
expel foreign enemies', 

This alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther fuccefs, proved, in the iffue, the moft 
favourable event that could have happened for his pre- 
tenfions. Whether the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
were ever fincere in their mutual engagements, is uncer- 
tain ; but very fatal effefts rcfulted from their momentary 
and feeming union. The two princes agreed to an in- 
terview, in order to concert the means of rendering effec- 

f Rymtff Tol. \x, p. 717* 749> * Ibid. p. 626» 

b ^bid. p. 162. « IbU. p. 776. St. Rcmij chap. 95. ^ 
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^ XIX common attack on the Englifli ; but how both 

« — . or either of them could with fafety venture upon this con- 
J4'9- ference, it feemed fomewhat difficult to contrive. The 
afl'affination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, and 
ftill more, his open avowal of the deed, and defence of 
the doiSrine, tended to dilTolve all the bands of civil fo- 
ciety ; and even men of honour, who detefted the exam- 
ple, might deem it juft, on a favourable opportunity, to 
retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore, who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expedl, any 
truft, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual fecurity 
which were propofed by the minifters of the dauphin. 
The two princes came to Montereau: The duke lodged 
in the caftle : The dauphin in the town, which was di- 
vided from the caftle by the river Yonne: The bridge 
between them was chofen for the place of interview : 
Two high rails were drawn acrofs the bridge : The 
gates on each fide were guarded, one by the officers of 
the dauphin, the other by thofe of the duke : The princes 
were to enter into the intermediate fpace by the oppo- 
fite gates, accompanied each by ten perfons j and, with 
all thefe marks of diffidence, to conciliate their mutual 
friendftiip. But it appeared that no precautions are fuffi- 
cient where laws have no place, and where all principles 
of honour are Utterly abandoned. Taiinegui de Chatel; 
and. others of the dauphin’s retainers, had been zealous 
partizans of the late duke of Orleans ; and they deter- 
mined to feize the opportunity of revenging on the aflaffin 
Aflaffina. murder of that prince : They no fooner entered the 

lion of iV.e , , » • /* I I , , 

dukeofBi.r- rails, than they drew their fwords and attacked the duke 
of Burgundy : His friends were aftonifhed, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all of them either fhared 
his fate, or were taken prifoners by the retinue of the 
^auphin 

4 Sc. Remi, ebap. 97. MonSrdet, ebap. zji. 
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The extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful chap* 
whether he had been admitted into the fecret of the con- . ' j 

fpiracy : But as the deed was committed under his eye, by 
bis moil intimate friends, who Hill retained their con- 
nexions with him, the blame of the action, which was 
certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely 
upon him. The whole ftate of affairs was every where 
changed by this unexpedfed incident. The city of Paris, 
paffionately devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out 
into the higheil fury againd the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intered into the fame views ; 
and as all the miniders of that monarch bad owed their 
preferment to the late duke, and forefaw thgir downfal if 
the dauphin ihould recover poffenioi] of his father’s per- 
fon, they were concerned to prevent, by any means, the 
fuccefs of his enterprize. The queen, perfevering in her 
unnatural animofity againd her fon, encreafed the general 
flame, and infpircd into the king, as far as he was fufcep- 
tible of any fentiment, the fame prejudices by which Ihe 
herfelf had long been adluated. But above all, Philip 
count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought 
himfelf bound, by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 
venge the murder of his father, and to profecute the ailaf- 
fin to th^utmod extremity. And in this general tranfport 
of rage, every coniideration of national and family in- 
tered was buried in oblivion by all parties : The fubjec- 
tion to a foreign enemy, the expulfion of the lawful heir, 
the flavery of the kingdom, appeared but fmall evik if 
they led to the gratification of the prefent pafSon. 

The king of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the didradtions 
of France, and was daily making a confiderable progrefs 
in Normandy. He had taken Roiien after an obdinate 
fiege' : He had made himfelf mader of Pontoifc and Gi- 

c T« Llvit) p. 69* MpnArclety chap. soi« 
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CHAP, fors ; He even threatened Paris, and by the terror of his 
arms, had obliged the court to remove to Troye : And iri 
J4>9‘ the midft of his fuccefles, he was agreeably furprifed 
to find his enemies, inftead of combining againft him for 
their mutual defence, difpofed to rufii into his arms, and 
to make him the inftrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at ArraS 
between him and the duke of Burgundy. I'his prince, 
without fiipulating any thing for himfelf, except the pro- 
fecution of his father’s murder, and the marriage of the 
duke of Bedford with his fifter, was Willing to facrifice the 
kingdom to Henry’s ambition j and he agreed to every 
demand made by that monarch. In order to finifli this 
aftonilhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 
France to a ftranger, Henry went to Troye, accom- 
panied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Glo- 
cefter ; and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The 
imbecility into which Charles had fallen made him inca- 
pable of feeing any thing but through the eyes of thofe 
who attended him ; as they, on their part, faw every 
thing through the medium of their palfions. The' treaty, 
being already concerted among the parties, was immedi- 
ately drawn, and figned, and ratified ; Henry’s will feem- 
ed to be a law throughout the whole negociatlon : No- 
thing was attended to but his advantages. 

The principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry 
fhould efpoufe the princefs Catharine : That king Charles, 
during his life-time, fhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France : That Henry fhould be declared and ac- 
knowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entrufted with 
the prefent adminifiration of the government : That that 
kingdom fhould pafs to his heirs general ; That France 
and Jingland fhould for ever be united under one king ; 
but fhould ftill retain their feveral ufages, cuftoms, and 
privileges : That all the princes, peers, vaflals, and com- 
munities 
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niunities of France fliould fwear, that they would both 
adhere to the future fuccefHon of Henry, and pay him 
prefent obedience as regent : That this prince fhould unite 
his arms to thofe of king Charles and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to fubdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin : And that thefe three princes Ihould 
make no peace or truce with him but by common confent 
and agreement*^. 

Such was the tenor of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but the moft violent animofity could 
di£late it, fo nothing but the power of the fword could 
carry into execution. It is hard to fay whether itsconfe- 
quences, had it taken efFedl, would have proved more 
pernicious to England or to France. It mud have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province : It 
would have entirely disjointed the fuccefllon of the latter, 
and have brought on the deftru£tion of every defcendant 
of the royal family ; as the houfes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alen^on, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itfelf, 
whofe titles were preferable to that of the Englilh princes, 
would, on that account, have been expofed to perpetual 
jealoufy and perfecution from the fovereign. There was 
even a palpable deficiency in Henry’s claim, which no 
art could palliate. For, befides the infuperable objedlions 
to which Edward llld’s pretenfions were expofed, ht was 
not heir to that monarch : If female fucceffion were ad- 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houfe of Morti- 
mer : Allowing that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that 
Henry IVth’s merits in depofing him were fo great to- 
wards the Englifli, as tojullify that nation in placing 
him on the throne ; Richard had nowife offended France, 
and his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom : It 
could not pollibly be pretended that the crown of France 
was become an appendage to that of England ; and that a 

f Ryaier, rol. ix, p. 895. St. Reni] chap. loi. McnPrelcf, chap. i;;. 
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® 5ix **' ^’y means, got pofleffion of the latttT, 

. was, without farther queftion, entitled to the former. 
1420. So that, on the whole, it muft be allowed that Henry’s 
claim to France was, if poflihle, ftill more unintelligible 
than the title by which his father had mounted the throne 
of England. 

But though all thefe confiderations were overlooked, 
amidft the hurry of paffion by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were aduated, they would necef- 
farily revive during times of more tranquillity j and it be» 
hoved Henry to pulh his prefent advantages, and allow 
Marriige of men no leifure for reafon or refledlion. In a few days 
* days after he efpoufed the princefs Catharine : He carried 
his father-in-law to Paris, and put himfelf in poflelfion of 
that capital : He obtained, from the parliament and 
the three eftates, a ratification of the treaty of Troye 3 
He fupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a fen- 
tence againft the murderers of his father ; And he imme- 
diately turned his arms, with fuccefs, againft the adhe- 
rents of the dauphin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of T roye, took on him the ftyle and authority of re- 
gent, and appealed to God and his fword for the mainte- 
nance of his title. 

T HE firft place that Henry fubdued was Sens, which 
opened its gates after a flight refiftancc. With the fam« 
facility he made himfelf mafter of Montcreau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obftinate : Barbafan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the fpacc of four months againft the 
befiegers j and it was famine alone which obliged him to 
capitulate. Henry ftipulated to fpare the lives of all the 
garrifon, except fuch as were accomplices in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy; and as Barbafan himfelf was 
fufpedled to be of the number, his puniftiment was de- 
manded by Philip ; But the king had the generofity to in- 
tercede for him, and to prevent his execution 



f Moliagflied. p. 577. 
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The neceflity of providing fupplies, both of men and chap. 

money, obliged Henry to go over to England ; and he j 

left the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor of Paris 
during his abfence. The authority which naturally at- 
tends fuccefs, procured from the Englifli parliament a 
fubfidy of a fifteenth ; but, if we may judge by the 
fcantinefs of the fupply, the nation was nowife fanguine 
on their king's vi£lories 5 and in proportion as the profpe£t 
of their pnion with France became nearer, they began to 
open their eyes, and to fee the dangerous confcquences 
with which that event muft necefiarily be attended. It 
was fortunate for Henry, that he had other refources, be- 
fides pecuniary fupplies from his native fubjeds. The 
provinces which he had already conquered maintained 
his troops 5 and the hopes of farther advantages allured 
to his ftandard all men of ambitious fpirits in England, 
who defired to fignalize themfelves by arms. He levied a 
new army of 24,000 archers, and 40CO horfemen and 
marched them to Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under the 
duke of Exeter j but there had happened, in another 
quarter of the kingdom, a misfortune which haftened the 
king’s embarkation. 

The detention of the young king of Scots in England 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry; and, by 
keeping the regent in awe, had preferved, during the 
whole courfe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in Scotland 
of the progrefs made by Henry, and the near profpedl of 
his fucceffion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and forefaw their own inevitable ruin, if the 
fubjedlion of their ally left them to combat alone a vi<Slo- 
rious enemy, who was already fo much fuperior in power 
and riches. The regent entered into the fame views j 

^ MpnilrfM} chap. 341. 
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CHAP. anJ though he declined an open rupture with England, 

. , he permitted a body of fcven thoufand Scots, under the 

i+ti. command of the earl of Buchan, his fecond fon, to be 
■ tranfported into France for the fcrvice of the dauphin. 
To render this aid incfFedlual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he ob- 
liged to fend orders to his countrymen to leave the French 
fcrvice ; but the Scottifli general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came from a king in captivity, 
and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was 
nowife entitled to authority. Thefc troops, therefore, 
continued dill to adt under the earl of Buchan ; and were 
employed by the dauphin to oppofc the progrefs of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies encoun- 
tered at Bauge ; The Englilh were defeated : The duke 
himfelf was flain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, 
who commanded a company of men at arms ; And the 
earls of Somerfet*, Dorfat, and Huntingdon, were taken 
prifoners‘‘. This was the lirft adlion that turned the 
tide of fuccefs againft the Englifh ; and the dauphin, that 
he might both attach the Scotch to his fervice, and reward 
the valour and condudf of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conftable. 

But the arrival of the king of England, with fo con- 
fiderable an army, was more than fufficient to repair 
this lofs. Henry was received at Paris with great ex- 
preflions of joy; fo obffinate were the prejudices of the 
people ; And he immediately condudled his army to 
Chartres, which had long been befieged by the dauphin. 
That prince raifed the fiege on the approach of the Eng- 
lifh ; and being refolved to decline a battle, he retired 



i His nsme was John, and he was afterwards created duke of Somerfett 
He was grandlbn of John of Gaunt duke of LancaAer. The earl of Duiiet 
was brother to Somerfet, and fucceeded him in that title. 

b Sc* Rerail chap. no. MoaAreleti ebap. 239. Hall| fol. 76* 
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with his army Henry made himfelf maftcr of Dreux CHAP, 
without a blow : He laid fiege to Meaux at the folicita- , ‘ j 

lion of the Parifians, who were much incommoded by 14*1. 
the garrifon of that place. This entcrprize employed 
the Englifli arms during the fpace of eight months : I'hc 
baffard of Vaurus, governor of Meaux, dilfinguilbed 
himfelf by an obftinate defence j but was at laft obliged 
to furrender at difcretion. The cruelty of this officer 
was equal to his bravery : He was accuftomed to hang, 
without di{lin( 5 lion, all the EnglHh and Burgundians who - 
fell into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his bar- 
barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the 
fame tree which he had made the inftrument of his inhu- 
man executions”. 

This fuccefs was followed by the furrender of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin : That prince was chafed beyond the 
Loire, and he almoft totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces : He was even purfued into the fouth by the 
united arms of the Engliih and Burgundians, and threat- 
ened with total deftrudlion. Notwithftanding the bravery 
and fidelity of his captains, he faw himfelf unequal to 
his enemies in the field ; and found it neceflary to tem- 
porize, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, 
who had gained fo much the afcendant over him. And 
to crown all the other profperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a fon, who was called by his father’s 
name, and whofe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no 
lefs pompous, and no lefs fincere, at Paris than at Lon- 
don. The infant prince feemed to be univerfally regarded 
as the future heir of both monarchies. 

But the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reached ,4.,,, 
the fummit, was flopped fhort by the hand of nature ; Deatn, 

I St* Remli chap* 3* Rymer, toI. x. p. 212* T« Livii, 

f* 9^9 93 * chap. 116* Monftrclet, chap* 269* 
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CHAP, and all his mighty proje£ls vaniflied into fmoke. He was 
f feized with a hllula, a malady which the furgeons at 
H**' that time had not fkill enough to cure ; and he was at lad 
fenfible that his diftemper was mortal, and that bis end 
was approaching. He fent for his brother the duke of 
Redl'oid, the earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, 
whom he had honoured with his friendfhip j and he de- 
livered to them, in great tranquillity, his laft will with 
regard to the government of his kingdom and family. 
He entreated them to continue, towards his infant fon, 
the fame fidelity and attachment which they had always 
profcflcd to himfelf during his lifetime, and which had 
been cemented by fo many mutual good offices. He 
cxpreli'cd his indifference on the approach of death; and, 
though he regretted that he muft leave unhnilhed a work 
fo happily begun, he declardcd himfelf confident, that 
the final acquifition of France would be the effect of 
their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother, the duke of Bedford ; that 
of England to his younger, the duke of Glocefter; and 
the care of his foil’s perfon to the earl of Warwic. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendfhip of the duke of Burgundy; and advifed 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his fon were of age, and could himfelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the fuccefs of their arms fhould not enable them to 
place young Henry on the throne of France, never, at 
Icaft, to make peace with that kingdom, unlefs the enemy, 
by the ccffion of Normandy, and its annexation to the 
crown of England, made compenfation for all the hazard 
and expence of his enterprize". 

He next applied himfelf to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain, to recite the feven penitential pfalms. When 

B Monfirelct, cliip, 165, Hall, ful. 80. 

that 
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that pailage of the fifty-firfl: pfalm was read, buUd thou chap. 
the walls of Jerufalem ; he interrupted the chaplain, and . _ ' ^ 

declared his fcrious intention, after he fhould have fully >4»** 
fubdued France, to conduct a crufade againft the infi- 
dels, and recover pofleflion of the Holy Land So in- 
genious are men in deceiving themfelves, that Henry 
forgot, in thofe moments, all the blood fpilt by his am- 
bition ; and received comfort from this late and feeble 
refolve, which, as the mode of thefe enterprizes was 
now pafl, he certainly would never have carried into ex- 
ecution. He expired in the thirty-fourth year of his age 31 ft Ang. 
and the tenth of his reign. 

This prince pofleffed many eminent virtues ; and if *”<J charac- 
we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank 
it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his vir- 
tues, they were unftained by any confiderable blemilh. 

His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field : The boldnefs of his enterprizes was no lefs re- 
markable than his perfonal valour in conducing them. 

He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and of gaining his enemies hy addrefs arid clemency. 

The Englilh, dazzled by the luftre of his chara<5fer, ftill 
more than by that of his viiStories, were reconciled to 
the defeffs in his title: The French almoft forgot that , 
he was an enemy : And his care in maintaining jufticc in 
his civil adminiftration, and preferving difcipline in his, 
armies, made fome amends to both nations for the cala- 
mities infeparable from thofe wars, in which his fhort 
reign was almolf entirely occupied. That he could for- 
give the earl of Marche, who had a better title to the 
crown than himfelf, is a fure indication of his magnani- 
mity; and that the earl relied fo entirely on his friendfhip, 
is no lefs a proof of his eftablifhed charader for candour 
and fincerity. There remain in hiftory few infiances of 

0 Su Remi, chap, Ii8. Mon{lrc)et| chap, 265* 
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filch mutual truft ; and flill fewer where neither party 
found reafon to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as 
his deportment, was engaging. His ftature was fome- 
what above the middle fize ; his countenance beautiful ; 
his limbs genteel and fiender, but full of vigour ; and he 
excelled in all warlike and manly exercifesP. He left, by 
his queen, Catherine of France, only one fon, not full 
nine months old ; whofe misfortunes, in the courfe of 
his life, furpalled all the glories and fucceffes of his 
father. 

In lefs than two months after Henry’s death, Charles 

VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his un- 
happy life. He had, for feveral years, poflefled only the 
appearance of royal authority : Yet was this mere appear- 
ance of confiderable advantage to the Englifli ; and divided 
the duty and affedlions of the F rench between them and 
the dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned 
king of France at PoiiSiers, by the name of Charles 

VII. Rheims, the place where this ceremony is ufual- 
ly performed, was at that time in the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

Catherine of France, Henry’s widow, married, foon 
after his death, R Welfh gentleman. Sir Owen Tudor, 
laid to be defeended from the ancient princes of that 
country : She bore him two fons, Edmund and Jafper, 
of whom the eldefl: was created earl of Richmond ; the 
fccond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firft 
raifed to diftimSHon by this alliance, mounted afterwards 
the throne of England. 

The long fchifm, which had divided the Latin church 
for near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign 
by the council of Conftance; which depofed the pope, 
John XXllI. for his crimes, and eledled Martin V. in 

P T. Livii, p. 4. 
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his place, who was acknowledged by almoft all the king- chap. 
doms of Europe. This great and unufual a£l of aiitho- ^ f 

rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a 
mortal antipathy to thofe afl'emblies. The fame jealoufy 
which had long prevailed in mod European countries, » 

between the civil ariftocracy and monarchy, now alfo 
took place . between thefe powers in the ccclefiaftical 
body. But the great feparation of the bifliops in the 
feveral dates, and the difficulty of adembling them, gave 
the pope a mighty advantage, and made it more eafy for 
him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy in his own 
perfon. The cruelty and treachery which attended the 
punifhmcnt of John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, the un- 
happy difciples of Wickliffe, who, in violation of a fafc- 
condu(d, were burned alive for their errors by the council 
ofCondance, prove this melancholy truth, that tolera- 
tion is none of the virtues of prieds in any form of eccle- 
fiadical government. But as the Englifh nation had 
little or no concern in thefe great tranfaftions, we are 
here the more concife in relating them. 

The fird commiffion of array, which we meet vrith, 
was ilTued in this reign’. The military part of the 
feudal fydem, which was the mod edential circumdance 
of it, was entirely didblved j and could no longer fcrve 
for the defence of the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France, in 1415, irapowered certain commif- 
fioners to take, in each county, a review of all the freemen 
able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 
keep them in readinefs for refiding an enemy. This 
was the aera, when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps dill lefs orderly and 
regular. 

We have an authentic and exadl account of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown during this reign j and it 

9 Rymery vol. lx. p. 2549 255. 
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amounts only to 55,7x4 pounds 10 fliillings and 10 pence 
a year I'his is nearly the fame with the revenue of 
Henry III. and the kings of England had neither become 
much richer nor poorer in the courfe of fo many years. 
The ordinary expence of the government amounted to 
42,507 pounds 16 Ihillings and 10 pence; So that the 
king had a furplus only of 13,206 pounds 14 fhillings for 
the fupport of his houfchold ; for his wardrobe ; for the 
expence of embaffies; and other articles, This fum was no- 
wife fufiicient : He was therefore obliged to have frequent 
recourle to parliamentary fupplies, and was thus, even 
jn time of peace, not altogether independent of his people. 
But wars were attended with a great expence, which nei- 
ther the prince’s ordinary revenup, nor the extraordinary 
fupplies were able to bear; and the fovereign was always 
reduced to many miferable fhifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure in them. He commonly borrowed money 
from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and fomctime$ 
the crown itfclf ’ ; he ran in arrears to his army ; and he 
was often obliged, notwithftapding all thefe expedients, 
to flop in the midft of his career of vidlory, and to grant 
truces to the enemy. The high pay which was given 
to foldiers agreed very ill with this low income. Alf 
the extraordinary fupplies, granted by parliament to 
Henry during the courfe of his reign, were only feven 
tenths and fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds'. It is 
eafy to compute how foon this money muft be exhaufted 
by armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horfej when 
each archer had fix pence a day ", and each horfeman two 
fhillings, The moll Ijjlendid fuccelles proved com- 
pionly fruitlefs, when fupported by fo poor a revenue j and 



f Rymcr, vol. x. p, 113, • Ibid. p. 190, t Parlia- 

Sneniary HIAcryj vo). ii. p. i68« 

9 It appears from many paHages of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. p. 25^* 
that the ICiOg paid 20 maiks a year for an archer^ which is a good deal above 
tx pence a day. The pice had rifeO| as is patural, by rai^g the denomi* 
fution of money, 
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the debts and difficulties, which the king thereby in- C H a P* 
curred, made him pay dear for his vi£lories. The civil ‘ j 

adminiftration, likewife, even in time of peace, could 14*1. 
never be very regular, where the government was fo ill 
enabled to fupport itfclf. Henry, till within a year of 
his death, owed debts, which he had contradled when 
prince of Wales*. It was in vain that the parliament 
pretended to reftrain him from arbitrary practices, when 
he was reduced to fuch neceffities. Though the right of 
levying purveyance, for inftance, had been exprefsly 
guarded againlt by the Great Charter itfelf, and was 
frequently complained of by the commons, it was found 
abfolutely impra£ticable to abolifh it ; and the parliament 
^t length, fubmitting to it as a legal prerogative, content- 
ed themfelves with enadling laws to limit and confine it. 

The duke of Glocefter, in the reign of Richard 11 . 
pollefled a revenue of 60,000 crowns (about 30,000 
pounds a year of our prefent money), as we learn from 
Froillard *, and was, confequently, richer than the king 
hhnfelf, if all circumftances be duly confidered. 

It is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expence to the crown of 19,119 pounds’' ; that 
is, above a third of the common charge of the govern- 
ment in time of peace. This fortrefs was of no ufe to ' 
the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an 
inlet to annoy France. Ireland coft two thoufand pounds 
a-year, over and above its own revenue ; which was cer- 
tainly very low. Every thing confpires to give us a very 
mean idea of the Hate of Europe in thofe ages. 

From the moft early times, till the reign of Edward 
III. the denomination of money had never been altered : 

A pound fterling was ftill a pound troy ; that is, about 
three pounds of our prefent money. That conqueror 
was the firR that innovated in this important article. 

w Rymer, «ul, x. p. 1 14. x Liv. i». chap. 86. 7 Rjrmer, 

yoJ. X. f. 1x3* 
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In the twentieth of his reign, he coined twenty-tw® 
{hillings from a pound troy ; in his twenty-feventh year 
he coined twenty-five (hillings. But Henry V, who was 
alfo a conqueror, raifed (fill farther the denomination, 
and coined thirty (hillings from a pound troy ® : His re- 
venue, therefore, muft have been about 110,000 pounds 
of our prefent money; and, by the cheapnefs of provi- 
fions, was equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 

None of the princes of the houfe of Lancafler ven- 
tured to impofe taxes without confcnt of parliament : 
Their doubtful or bad title became fo far of advantage to 
the conftitution. The rule was then fixed, and could 
not fafely be broken afterwards, even by more abfolute 
princes. 

2 Fleetwoo^^i Cbronlcoi) Preclofum) 
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Government during the minority State of France 

—Military operations Battle of Verneiiil 

Siege of Orleans Fhe maid of Orleans 

‘The fiege of Orleans raifed The king of France 

crowned at Rheims Prudence of the duke of 

Bedford — Execution of the maid of Orleans 

FefeSlion of the duke of Burgundy Death of 

the duke of Bedford Decline of the Englijh in 

France Truce with France Marriage of 

the king with Margaret of Anjou Murder of 

the duke of Glocefter State of France Re- 
newal of the war with France The Englijh 

expelled France. 



D uring the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the chap. 

authority of parliament feems to have been more 
confirmed, and the privileges of the people more regarded, i/n. ^ 
than during any former period ; and the two preceding Oovem- 

1- I r r • ■ jL-i’- mentdurlns 

kings, though men of great fpirit and abilities, abftained themino- 
from fuch exertions of prerogative, as even weak princes, '"'t' 
whofe title was undifputed, were tempted to think they 
might venture upon with impunity. The long minority, 
of which there was now the profpe£l, encouraged ftill 
farther the lords and commons to extend their influence ; 
and, without paying much regard to the verbal deftination 
of Henry V. they aflumed the power of giving a new ar- 
rangement to the whole adminiilration. They declined 

altogether 
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altogether the name of Rfgent with regard to England : 
They appointed the duke of Bedford protcSlor or guardian 
of that kingdom, a title which they fuppofed to imply 
Icfs authority : They inverted the duke of Gloccrter with 
the fame dignity during the abfence of his elder brother’ : 
And, in order to limit the power of both thefe princes, they 
appointed a council, without whofe advice and approba- 
tion no meafure of importance could be determined 
The perfon and education of the infant prince was com- 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, biftiopofWinchefter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter ; a prelate, who, as his family could never have 
any pretenficns to the crown, might fafely, they thought, 
be intrufted with that important charge'. The two 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Glocerter, who 
feemed injured by this plan of government, yet, being 
perfons of great integrity and honour, acquiefeed in 
any appointment which tended to give fecurity to the 
public ; and as the wars in France appeared to be the 
objeft of greateft moment, they avoided every difpute 
which might throw an obrtacle in the way of foreign 
conquerts. 

When the ftate of affairs between the Englirti and 
French kings was confidered with a fuperficial eye, every 
advantage feemed to be on the fide of the former ; and the 
total expulfion of Charles appeared to be an event which 
might naturally be expedled from the fuperior power of 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his infancy, 
the adminirtration was devolved on the duke of Bedford, 
the mort accompliflied prince of his age j whofe experi- 
ence, prudence, valour, and generofity qualified him for 
his high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to gain the confidence of hi? 

^ Rymcr, vol. *. p. a6i. Cotton, p. 564. k Cottooi p. 564, 

t Hall, {01,83. M^^nftrclct, tcI, ii. p. 2^* 
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enemies. The whole power of England was at his com- chap. 
mand : He was at the head of armies enured to vidfory : ■ j 

He was feconded by the moft renowned generals of the age, i4»»« 
the earls of Somerfet, Warwic, Salilbury, Suffolk, and 
Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faftolfe : And 
befidcs Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he 
was mafter of the capital, and of almoft all the north- 
ern provinces, which were well enabled to furnifh him 
with fupplies, both of men and monej', and to affill and 
fupport his Englifh forces. 

But Charles, notwithflanding the prefent inferiority of 
his power, pofleffcd fome advantages, derived partly from 
his fituation, partly from his perfonal charadler, which 
promifed him fuccefs, and ferved, firft to controul, then 
to overbalance the fuperior force and opulence of his 
enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy ; All Frenchmen, who knew the interefts, or 
delired the independence of their country, turned their 
eyes towards him as its foie refource : The exclufion 
given him, by the imbecility of his father, and the forced 
or precipitate confent of the ftates, had plainly no vali- 
dity : That fpirit of fadfion, which had blinded the 
people, could not long hold them in fo grofs a delufion : 

Their national and inveterate hatred againfl the Englifh, 
the authors of all their calamities, muff foon revive, and 
infpire them with indignation at bending their necks un- 
der the yoke of that hoftile people : Great nobles and 
princes, accuflomed to maintain an independence againfl 
their native fovereigns, would never endure a fubjedlion 
to ftrangers : And though moll of the princes of the 
blood were, llnce the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 
prifoners in England, tlie inhabitants of their demefnes, 
their friends, their vailals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted themfelves in refifling the 
violence of foreign invaders. 

Charles 
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CHAP. Charles himfelf, though only in his twentieth year^ 
^ - ■' f was of a charaffer well calculated to become the obje£l of 
J4H. thefebenevolentfentimeiits ; and, perhaps, from the favour 
which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on 
account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his 
native fubjefls. He was a prince of the moft friendly 
and benign difpofition, of eafy and familiar manners, and 
of a juft and found, though not a very vigorous under- 
flanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged, from 
affedlion, the fervices of his followers, even while his low 
fortunes might make it their intereft to defert him ; and 
the lenity of his temper could pardon in them thofe fallics 
of difeontent, to which princes in his fituation are fo fre- 
quently expofed. The love of plcafure often feduced 
him into indolence ; but, amidft all his irregularities, the 
goodnefs of his heart ftill (hone forth; and, by exerting 
at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his 
general remiffnefs proceeded not from the want, either of 
a juft fpirit of ambition, or of perfenal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay fome 
time in obfeurity, the duke of Bedford knew that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
affiftance would be requifite, ere an Englifh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueft of France ; an enterprize 
which, however it might feem to be much advanced, was 
ftill expofed to many and great difftculties. The chief 
circumftance, which had procured to the Englifh all their 
prefent advantages, was the refentment of the duke of 
Burgundy againft Charles ; and as that prince feemed in- 
tent rather on gratifying his paflion than confulting his 
interefts, it was the more eafy for the regent, by demon- 
ftrations of refpeift and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endea- 
vours to that purpofe ; He gave the duke every proof of 
friendlhip and regard ; He even offered him the regency 

of 
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of France, which Philip declined: And that he might c p 
corroborate national connexions by private ties, he con- . __ , i 

eluded his own marriage with the princefs of Burgundy, i4»». 
which had been ftipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

Being fenfible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, 1415. 
the friendfhip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateft 
importance towards forwarding the Englifh conquefts; 
and that, as the provinces of France, already fubdued, 
lay between the dominions of thefe two princes, he could 
never hope for any fecurity, without preferving his con- 
nexions with them ; he was very intent on ftrengthening 
himfelf alfo from that quarter. The duke of Britanny, 
having received many juft reafons of difpleafure from the 
minifters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of 
Troye, and had, with other vaflals of the crown, done 
homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the kingdom : 

But as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed 
by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendfhip, by paying court and doing fervices to 
this haughty and ambitious prince. 

Arthur, count of Richemont, had been taken pri- 
foner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated with 
great indulgence by the late king, and had even been per- 
mitted on his parole to take a journey into Britanny, 
where the ftate of affairs required his prefence. Tlie 
death of that vidforious monarch happened before Riche- 17th April, 
mont’s return ; and this prince pretended, that, as his 
word was given perfonally to Henry V. he was not bound 
to fulfil it towards his fon and fucceffbr : A chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, 
deemed it prudent to overlook. An interview was fettled 
at Amiens between the dukes of Bedford, Burgund-y, and 
Britanny, at which the count of Richemont was alfo pre- 
fenf* : The alliance was renewed between thefe princes : 

^ H«II, tol" 84. Monftrelet, Tol. i. p. 4. Stowe, p. 364. 
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CHAP. And the regent perfuaded Philip to give in marriage to 
y ^ Richemont his eldeft fifter, widow of the deceafed dau- 

i4»j. phin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Ar- 
thur was connedled both with the regent and the duke 
of Burgundy, and feemed engaged by intereft to profe- 
cute the fame objedf, in forwarding the fuccefs of the 
Englilh arms. 

While the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was em- 
ployed in gaining or confirming thefe allies, whofe vi- 
cinity rendered them fo important, he did not overlook 
the ftate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had died ; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his fon, a prince of a weak under- 
ftanding and indolent difpofition; who, far from pollefling 
the talents requifite for the government of that fierce 
people, was not even able to maintain authority in his 
own family, or reftrain the petulance and infolence of 
his fons. The ardour of the Scots to ferve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and dif- 
tindlion, and where the regent’s brother enjoyed the dig- 
nity of conftable, broke out afrelh under this feeble ad - 
miniftration : New fuccours daily came over, and filled 
the armies of the French king: The earl of Douglas 
conduced a reinforcement of 5000 men to his afliftance : 
And it was juftly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoftilities in the north, would occafion a 
diverfion ftill more confidcrable of the Englilh power, and 
would cafe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he 
was at prefent fo grievoufly opprefled. The duke of Bed- 
ford, therefore, perfuaded the Englilh council to form an 
alliance with James their prifoncr ; to free that prince 
from his long captivity; and to connedl him with Eng- 
land, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer- 
fet and coufin of the young king '• As the Scottilh regent, 

< Hall^ fol. SG. p. 364* Cnftoni p. 501* 
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tired of his prefent dignity* which he was not able to fup- 
port, was now become entirely Ancere in his applications 
for James’s liberty, the treaty was foon concluded ; a 
ranfom of forty thoufand pounds was Aipulatcd*^; and 
the king of Scots was reftored to the throne of his ancef> 
tors, and proved, in his fhort reign, one of the moA 
illuArious princes that had ever governed that kingdom. 
He was murdered, in 1437, by his traiterous kinfman the 
earl of Athole. His aAedlions inclined to the Ade of 
France ; but the EngliAi had never reafon, during his 
life*time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by 
Scotland. 

But the regent was not fo much employed in thefe po- 
litical ncgociations as to negledl the operations of war, from 
which alone he could hope to fucceed in expelling the 
French monarch. Though the chief feat of Charles’s power 
lay in the fouthern provinces beyond the Loire ; his par- 
tlzans were poAeAed of fome fortreAes in the northern, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Paris ; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford Hr A to clear thefe countries from the enemy, 
before he could think of attempting more diAant conqueAs. 
The caAle of Dorfoy was taken, after a Aege of Ax weeks : 
That of Noyelle and the town of Rile in Picardy under- 
went the fame fate : Pont fur Seine, V ertus, Montaigu, 
were fubjeiAed by the Englifli arms ; And a more con- 
Aderable advantage was foon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, con- 
Aable of Scotland, and the lord of EAiA'ac, had formed 
the Aege of Crevant in Burgundy : The earls of SaliAtury 
and Suffolk, with the count of Toulongeon, were fent to 
its relief : A Aerce and well-difputed adfion enfued ; The 
Scots and French were defeated : The conAable of Scot- 
land, and the count of Ventadour were taken prifoners : 
And above a thoufand men, among whom was Sir Wil- 

r Rjmer, vol. x. p. *59, 3 0, 326. 
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liam Hamilton, were left on the field of battle The 
taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charite upon 
the Loire, was the fruit of this viiJory : And as this latter 
place opened an entrance into the fouthern provinces, the 
acquifition of it appeared on that account of the greater 
importance to the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promife 
a fuccefsful iflue to the war. 

The more Charles was threatened with an inva- 
fion in thofe provinces which adhered to him, the more 
neceflary it became that he fltould retain pofleffion of 
every fortrefs, which he ftill held within the quarters of 
the enemy. The duke of Bedford had befieged in perfon, 
during the fpace of three months, the town of Yvri in 
Normandy 5 and the brave governor, unable to make any 
longer defence, was obliged to capitulate j and he agreed 
to furrender the town, if, before a certain term, no re- 
lief arrived. Charles, informed of thefe conditions, de- 
termined to make im attempt for laving the place. He 
colledled, with fome difficulty, an army of 14,000 men, 
of whom one half were Scots j and he fent them thither 
under the command of the earl of Buchan, conftable of 
France ; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, his 
countryman, the duke of Alen^on, the marefchal de la 
Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the vifcount of Nar- 
bonne. When the conftable arrived within a few leagues 
of Yvri, hft- found that he was come too late, and that 
the place was already furrendered. He immediately 
turned to the left, and fat down before V erneiiil, which 
the inhabiunts, in fpite of the garrifon, delivered up to 
him Buchan might now have returned in fafety, and 
with the glory of making an acquifition no lefs import- 
ant than the place which he was fent to relieve : But 
hearing of Bedford’s approach, he called a council of war, 

t Hall, fol. Monftrelet, *ol. ii. p. *. Hollingdtcd, p. 5S6. Grafton, 
p, 500, •* Monftrelet, vol. u. p. 1+. Grafton, p. jr'*. 
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in order to deliberate concerning the condu£I which he C H ^ p, 
Ihould hold in this emergence. The wifer part of the . _ _L ^ 

council declared for a retreat ^ and reprefented* that all >4»4> 
the paft misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their ralhncfs in giving battle when no neceflity obliged 
them ; that this army was the laft refource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 
to him; and that every reafon invited him to embrace 
cautious meafures, which might leave time for his fub- 
je<ftB to return to a fenfe of their duty, and give leifure 
for difcord to arife among his enemies, who, being united 
by no common band of intereft or motive of alliance, 
could not long perfevere in their animofity againft him. 

All thefe prudential confiderations were overborne by 
a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the 
enemy ; and they refolved to await the arrival of the duke 
of Bedford. 

The numbers were nearly equal in this a£Hon } and 
as the long continuance of war had introduced difcipline, Veiociiik 
which, however imperfedf, fufficed to maintain fome ap- 
pearance of order in fuch fmall armies, the battle Was 
fierce, and well difputed, and attended with bloodfiied on 
both fides. The conftable drew up his forces under the 
walls of Vcrneiiil, and refolved to abide the attack of the 
enemy : But the impatience of the vifcount of Narbonne, , 

who advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line to 
follow him in fome hurry and confufion, was the caufc of 
the misfortune which enfued. 7 he Englifli archers, fix- 
ing their palifadoes befpre them, according to their ufual 
cufiom, fent a volley of arrows amidft the thickefi of the 
French army ; and though beaten from their ground, and 
obliged to take flielter among the baggage, they foon ral- 
lied, and continued to do great execution upon the ene- 
my. The duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of 
the men at arms, made impreflion on the French, broke 
K 2 their 
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CHAP, their ranks, chafed them off the field, and rendered the 
XX ^ 

^ vilftory entirely complete and decifive *. ■ The conftable 

himfelf periflied in battle, as well as the earl of Douglas and 
his fon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Vcntadour, 
with many other confiderable nobility. The duke of Alen- 
^on, the marefchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucour > 
and Mortemar were taken prifoners. There fell about 
four thoufand of the French, and fixteen hundred of the 
, Englifh ; a lofs efteemed, at that time, fo unufual on the 
jide of the vidfors, that the duke of Bedford forbad all 
rejoicings for his fuccefs. Verneiiil was furrendered next 
day by c.apitulation 

The condition of the king of France now appeared 
very terrible, and almoft defpcrate. He had loif the 
flower of his army, and the braveft of his nobles in this 
fatal adlion : He had no refource either for recruiting or 
fubfifting his troops : He wanted money even for his per- 
fonal fubfifience ; and though all parade of a court was 
banifhed, it was with difliculty he could keep a table, 
fupplied with the plaineft necefl'aries, for himfelf and his 
few followers : Every day brought him intelligence of 
feme lofs or misfortune: Towns, which were bravely 
defended, were obliged at laft to furrender for want of re- 
lief or fupply : He faw his partizans entirely chaced from 
all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he 
expe£led foon to lofe, by the united efforts of his enemies, 
all the territories of which he had hitherto continued 
mafter ; when an incident happened which faved him on 
the brink of ruin, and loft the Englifh fuch an oppor- 
tunity for completing their conquefts as they never aftcr- 
w.vrds'were able to recal. 

JaQUELINE, countefs of Hainault and Holland, and 
heir of thefe provinces, had efpoufed John duke of Bra- 

i Ha) 1 f fol. 8% Spi 90« MonHrelet) ToU ii. p. 15. StowC} p. 365. HoU 
tingOied) p. ^ Moaftrelet> vol. H. p. 15. 
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bant, coufin-german to the duke of Burgundy ; but, hav- c ha p. 
ing made this choice from the ufual motives of princes, — f 
file foon found rcafon to repent of the unequal alliance. H*4- 
She was a princefs of a mafculine fpirit and uncommon 
underllanding ; the duke of Brabant was of a fickly com- 
plexion and weak mind ; She was in the vigour of her 
age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Thefc caufes , 

had infpired her with fuch contempt for her hufband, 
which foon proceeded to antipathy, that fhe determined 
to difiblve a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing but 
the ceremony had as yet intervened. 'I'he court of Rome 
was commonly very open to applications of this nature, 
when feconded by power and money ; but, as the princefs 
forefaw great oppofition from her hufband’s relations, and 
was impatient to effeiSl her purpofe, fhe made her efeape 
into England, and threw herfelf under the protedlion of 
the duke of Glocefter. That prince, with many noble 
qualities, had the defeil of being governed by an impe- 
tuous teenper and vehement paflions ; and he was rafhly 
induced, as well by the charms of the countefs herfelf, as 
by the profpedl of pofTefling her rich inheritance, to offer 
himfelf to her as a hufband. Without waiting for a papal 
difpenfation ; without endeavouring to reconcile the duke 
of Burgundy to the meafure, he entered into a contrafTl; 
of marriage with Jaqucline, and immediately attempted 
to put himfelf in pofTefBon of her dominions. Philip was 
difgufted with fo precipitate a condud : He refented the 
injury done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation : 

He dreaded to have the Englifh eftablifhed on all fidcs of 
him : And he forefaw the confequences which mull at- 
tend the extenfive and uncontrouled dominion of that 
nation, if, before the full fettlement of their power, they 
infulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been fo much indebted, and who was Hill fo neccllary 
for fupporting them in their farther progrefs. He en- 
K 3 couraged. 
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C P. couraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make refift- 
^ — j ance ; He engaged many of Jaqueline’s fubjedfs to adhere 

> 4 * 4 * to that prince : He himfelf marched troops to his fupport: 
And as the duke of Glocefter ftill perfevered in bis pur- 
pofe, a {harp war was fuddenly kindled in the Low Coun- 
tries. The quarrel foon became perfonal as well as poli- 
tical. The Engliih prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, 
complaining of the oppoiition made to his pretenfions; 
and though, in the main, he employed amicable terms in 
his letter, he took notice of feme falfehoods into which, 
he faid, Philip had been betrayed during the courfe of 
thefe tranfadlions. This unguarded expreflion was highly 
refented : The duke of Burgundy infiiled that he fhould 
retradi it : And mutual challenges and defiances palTed 
between them on this occafion ‘. 

The duke of Bedford could eafy forefee the bad 
efTedls of fo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. All 
the fuccours which he expedfed from England, and 
which were fo neceflary in this critical emergence, were 
intercepted by his brother, and employed in Holland 
end Hainault ; The forces of the duke of Burgundy, 
which he alfo depended on, were diverted by the fame 
wars ; And, befides this double lofs, he was in imminent 
danger of alienating, for ever, that confederate, whofe 
friendfhip was of the utmoft importance, and whom the 
late king had enjoined him, with his dying breath, to gra- 
tify by every mark of regardand attachment. He repre- 
fented all thefe topics to the duke of Glocefier : He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the refentment of the duke of Bur- 
gundy : He interpofed with his good oiliccs between thefe 
princes : But was not fuccefsful in any of his endeavours ; 
and he found that the impetpofity of his brother’s tem- 
per was (fill the chief obfeacle to all accommodation 
Lor {his reafon, inftead of pufhing the viflory gained at 

i Moaftrclet, rol. ii. p. 191 >e, ■« Mooftrelct, p. iS. 
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Veraeiiil, he found himfelf obliged to take a journey into C P. 
England, and to try, by his counfcls and authority, to 
moderate the meafures of the duke of Glocefter. 

There hadlikewife broken outfome differences among 
the Englifti miniftry, which had proceeded to great 
extremities, and which required the regent’s prefence to 
compofethem". The biftop of Winchefter, to whom 
the care of the king’s perfon and education had been en- 
trufted, was a prelate of great capacity and experience, 
but of an intriguing and dangerous chara<Ser; and, as he 
afpired to the government of affairs, he had continual dif- 
putes with his nephew the proteftor ; and he gained fre- 
quent advantages over the vehement and impolitic tem- 
per of that prince. The duke of Bedford employed the ,4,5. 
authority of parliament to reconcile them ; and thefc ri- 
vals were obliged to promife, before that affembly, that 
they would bury all quarrels in oblivion”. Time alfo 
feemed to open expedients for compofing the difference 
with the duke of Burgundy. The credit of that prince 
had procured a bull from the pope; by which not only 
Jaqueline’s contraa with the duke of Glocefter was an- 
nulled ; but it was alfo declared, that even in cafe of 
the duke of Brabant’s death, it fhould never be lawful 
for her to efpoufc the Englifli prince. Humphrey, de- 
fpairing of fuccefs, married another lady of inferior rank, 
who had lived feme time with him as his miftrefs'’. 1 he 
duke of Brabant died; and his widow, before Ihc could 
recover poffeflion of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in cafe fhe fhould die with- 
out iffue, and to promife never to marry without Kis con- 
fent. But though the affair was thus terminated to the 
fatisfaaion of Philip, it left a difagreeable impreffion cn 
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c H ^ P. his mind : It excited an extreme jealoufy of the Englifii, 
^ ‘ and opened his eyes to his true interefts ; And as nothing 

1425. but his ajiimolity againft Charles had engaged him in 
alliance with them, it counterbalanced that palHon by 
another of the fame kind, which, in the end, became pre-. 
valent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his natural 
connexions with his family and his native country. 

About the fame lime the duke of Britanny began to 
withdraw hitnfelf from the Englifh alliance. His bro- 
ther, the count of Richemont, though connciSlcd by mar- 
riage with the dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, was 
extremely attached by inclination to the French in- 
fereft; and he willingly hearkened to all the advances 
which Charles made him for obtaining his friendfhip. 
The flaft’ of conftable, vacant by the earl of Buchan’s 
death, w'as offered him ; and, as his martial and ambi- 
tious temper afpired to the command of armies, which he 
had in vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought over his 
brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The new 
conffable, having n)ade this one change in his meafures, 
firmly adhered, ever after, to his engagements with France. 
Though his pride and violence, which would admit of 
no rival in his mafler’s confidence, and even prompted 
him to aflaffimte the other favourites, had fo much 
difgufted Ch..r!es, that he once banifhed him the court, 
and refufed to adn-.it him to his prtfence, he ftill added 
with vigour for the fcrvice of that monarch, and ob- 
tained, at lalt, by his perfeverance, the pardon of all 
part offences. 

1416. Iv this fituation the duke of Bedford, on his return, 
found the affairs of France, after palling eight months in 
England. The duke of Burgundy was much difgufted. 
The duke of Britanny had entered into engagements with 

Charles, 
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CKarks, arnj had done homage to that prince for his ^ ^ A P. 
dutchy. The French had been allowed to recover from , 

the aftonifliment into which tlicir frequent difallers had 14 x 6 . 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which ferveJ 
extremely to raife their courage. The carl of Warwic 
had befieged Montargis with a fmall army of 3000 men, 
and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baftard 
of Orleans undertook to throw relief into it. This ge- 
neral, who was natural Ton to the prince aflafhnated by 
the duke of Burgundy, and who was afterwards created 
count of Dunois, condu^led a body of 1600 men to 
Montargis ; and made an attack on the enemy’s trenches 
with fo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that 
he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a fevere 
blow to the Englifli, and obliged Warwic to raife the 
fiegei,. This was the firll fignal a(5fion that raifed the 
fame of Dunois, and opened him the road to tliofe great 
honours, which he afterwards attained. 

But the regent, foon after his arrival, revived the re- 
putation of the lingliflt arms, by an important enter- 
pnze which he happily atchieved. He fecrctly brought 
together, in feparate detachments, a confiderable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell fo unexpefledly upon 
that province, that the duke, unable to make rellftance, 
yielded to all the terms required of him : He renounced 
the French alliance ; he engaged to maintain the treaty 
of Troye ; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for re- 
gent of Fpnee ; and promifed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king Henry'. And the Englifh prince, having thus 
ffecd himfelf ffom a dangerous enemy who lay behind 
him, refolyed on an undertaking which, if fuccefsful, 
would, he hoped, caft the balance between the two na- 
tions, and prepare y/?y for the final conqueft of 
France. 

J> Monftrflf, »('. 1'. g, 3X, -3. HolI’niflieJ, p. 597. 
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CHAP. The city of Orleans was fo fituated between the pro- 
1 ' 1 vinces commanded by Henry, and thofe poflefled by 

i4»s. Charles, that it opened an eafy entrance to either ; and 
o'fe'ini. Bedford intended to make a great effort for 

penetrating into the fouth of France, it behoved him to 
begin with this place, which, in the prefent circum- 
ffances, was become the moft important in the kingdom. 
He committed the condudf of the enterprize to the earl 
of Salilbury, who had newly brought him a rein- 
forcement of 6000 men from England, and who had 
tnuch diftinguifljed himfelf, by his abilities, during the 
courfe of the prefent war. Salifbury, palling the Loire, 
made himfelf matter of feveral fmall places, which fur- 
rounded Orleans on that fide’; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king ufed every expe- 
dient to fupply the city with a garrifon and provilions, 
and enable it to maintain a long and obttinate fiege. The 
lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, was 
appointed governor : Many officers of dittindlion threw 
themfclves into the place : The troops which they con- 
duitted were enured to war, and were determined to 
make the mott obttinate refittance : And even the inha- 
bitants, difeiplined by the long continuance of hottilities, 
were well qualified, in their own defence, to lecond the 
efforts of the moft veteran forces. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were turned towards this feene; where, it was rea- 
fonably fuppofed, the French were to make their laft 
ftand for maintaining the independence of their monar- 
chy, and the rights of their fovereign. 

The earl of Salifbury at laft approached the place with 
an army, which confifted only of j 0,000 men; and not 
being able, with fo fmall a force, to inveft fo great a 
city, that commanded a bridge over the Lorre, he fta- 
tioned himfelf on the fouthern fide towards Sologne, leav- 

* Moeflrelet, vol. ii. p. 38, 39. Polyd. Virg. p, ^68. 
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ing the other, towards the Bcaufle, ftill open to the ene- CHAP, 
my. He there attacked the fortifications which guarded ^ 

the entrance to the bridge ; and after an obftinate refift- i4»*. 
ance he carried feveral of them : But was himfelf killed by 
a cannon ball as he was taking a view of the enemy'. The 
earl of Suffolk fucceeded to the command ; and being re- 
inforced with great numbers of Englifh and Burgundians, 
he paffed the river with the main body of his army, and in- 
veffed Orleans on the other fide. As it was now the depth 
of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that feafon, 
to throw up intrenchments all around, contented himfelf, 
for the prefent, with eredfing redoubts at different dif- 
tances, where his men were lodged in fafety, and were 
ready to intercept the fupplies, which the enemy might 
attempt to throw into the place. Though he had feveral 
pieces of artillery in his camp (and this is among the firll: 
heges in Europe, where cannon were found to be of im- 
portance), the art of engineering was hitherto fo imper- 
fedl, that Suffolk trufted more to famine than to force for 
fubduing the city ; and he purpofed in the fpring to ren- 
der the circumvallation more complete, by drawing in- 
trenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberlefs 
feats of valour were performed both by the befiegers and 
bcficged during the winter : Bold fallies were made, and 
repulfed with equal boldnefs : Convoys were fometimes 
introduced and often intercepted : The fupplies were dill 
unequal to the confumption of the place : And the Englifh 
fcemed daily, though flowly, to be advancing towards the 
completion of their enterprize. 

But while Suffolk lay in this fituation, the French par- 1429. 
ties ravaged all the country around ; and the befiegers, 
who were obliged to draw their provifions from a diftance, 
were themfclves expofed to the danger of want and famine. 

f Hai?, I05» Monflrclff, ?ol. ii. p. 39. Siowei p. 369. Holliog* 
p* 599- Crafton, p. 531, 
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^ ” X ^ bringing up a large convoy, of 

^ ' . every kind of Itores, which he efcorted with a detach- 

» 4 » 9 - inent of 2500 men ; when he was attacked by a body of 
4000 French, under the command of the counts of Cler-* 
mont and Dunois. Faftolffe drew up his troops behind 
the waggons ; but the French generals, afraid of attacking 
him in that pofture, planted a battery of cannon againft 
him, which threw every thing into confufion, and would 
have infured them the viflory, had not the impatience of 
fomc Scottith troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Fallolffe was victorious. 
The count of Dunois was wounded ; and about 500 
French were left on the field of battle. 'I'his adtion, 
which was of great importance in the prefent conjunc- 
ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings ; be- 
caufe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 
provifions, for the ufe of the Englifli army during the 
Lent feafon ". 

Charle fcemed now to have but one expedient for 
faving this city, which had been fo long inverted. The 
duke of Orleans, who was rtill prifoner in England, pre- 
vailed on the protedtor and the council to confent, that 
all his demefnes fhould be allowed to preferve a neutrality 
during the war, and fhould be fequertered, for greater 
fecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. This 
prince, who was much lefs cordial in the Englifh inte- 
rerts than formerly, went to Paris, and made the propofal 
to the duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied. 
That he was not of a humour to beat the bufhes, while 
others ran away with the game : An anfwer which lb 
difgufted the duke, that he recalled all the troops of Bur- 
gundy that aded in the fiege The place however was 

" Hall, fnl. 106. Efonfticlet, vol. ii. p. 41, 42. Stowe, p. 369. Hot- 
lingflieJ, p. Cco. Polyd. Virg. p. 469. Oration, p. 531. 

» Hall, lol. 106, Movllrekt, yol. ii. p, 42, Siowr, p. 369. Grafton, 
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every day more ami more clofely invefted by the Englifli ; ^ 

Great fcarcity began already to be felt by the garrifon c- — 
and inhabitants : Charles, in defpair of colledling an ar- 
my, which fhould dare to approach the enemy’s entrench- 
ments, not only gave the city for loft, but began to en- 
tertain a very difma! profpedl with regard to the general 
ftate of his affairs. He faw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, fubfifted, would be 
laid entirely open to the invafion of a powerful and vidlo- 
rious enemy ; and he already entertained thoughts of re- 
tiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himfelf as long as poffiblc in 
thofe remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 
prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair, 
the women, whom he confulted, had the fpirit to fupport 
his linking refolution in this defjjerate extremity. Mary 
of Anjou, his queen, a princefs of great merit and pru- 
dence, vehemently oppofed this meafure, which, fhe fore- 
faw, would difeourage all his partizans, and ferve as a 
general fignal for deferring a prince, who feemed himfelf 
to defpair of fuccefs. His miftrefs too, the fair Agnes 
Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the queen, fecond- 
cd all her remonftrances, and threatened that, if he thus 
pufillanimouHy threw away the feeptre of France, Ihe 
w'ould feek in the court of England a fortune more corre- 
fpondent to her wilhes. Love was riot able to rouze in 
the bread of Charles that courage, which ambition had 
failed to excite : He refolved to difpute every inch of 
ground with an imperious enemy ; and rather to perilh 
with honour in the midft of his friends, than yield inglo- 
rioufly to his bad fortune ; When relief was unexpedledly 
brought him by another female of a very differentcharac- 
ter, who gave rife to one of the moft Angular revolutions 
that is to be met with in hiftory. 

In the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the The maid 
borders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty- Oiitansi 
9 feven 
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^ *tv '*■ y«=‘'’S of ®go» oalled Joan d’Arc, who was fervant 




»4*9- tomed to tend the horfes of the guefts,.to ride them with- 
out a faddle to the watering-place, and to perform other 
offices, which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall 
to the (hare of the men-fervants *. This girl was of an 
irreproachable life, and had not hitherto l«cn remarked 
for any fingularity ; whether that fbe had met with no 
occafion to excite her genius, or that the unfkilful eyes of 
thofe who converfed with her, had not been able to 
difcern her uncommon merit. It is eafy to imagine, that 
the prefent fituation of France was an interefting objedl 
even to perfons of the loweil rank, and would become the 
frequent fubje£l of converfation ; A young prince expel- 
led his throne by the fedition of native fubje£ls, and 
by the arms of ftrangers, could not fail to move the com- 
paffion of all his people, whofe hearts were uncorrupted 
by faiSion } and the peculiar charadler of Charles, fo 
ftrongly inclined to friendfhip and the tender paffions, na- 
turally rendered him the hero of that fex, whofe generous 
minds know no bounds in their affe<Elions. The fiege of 
Orleans, the progrefs of the Englifh before that place, 
the great diftrefs of the garrifon and inhaoitants, the im- 
porunce of faving this city and its brave defenders, had 
turned thither the public eye ; and Joan, inflamed by the 
general fentiment, was feized with a wild defire of bring- 
ing relief to her fovereign in his prefent diftrefles. Her 
unexperienced mind, working day and night on this fa- 
vourite obje61, mifiook the impulfes of pallion for hea- 
venly infpirations j and Ihe fancied, that (he faw vifions, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eftablifh the throne 
of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. An un- 
common intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 



X HaUj fol. 107. Mondrtleti rol. :i« pi 4a. Craf(oo,p. 534. 
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the dangers which might attend her in fuch a path ; C H a p, 
and thinking herfelf deftined by Heaven to this office, . ‘ j 

(he threw afide all that baOifulnefs and timidity, fo 
natural to her fex, her years, «nd her low Aation. 

She went to Vaucouleurs; procured admiffion to Bau- 
dricourt, the governor ; informed him of her infpira- 
tions and intentions ; and conjured him not to negledk 
the voice of God, who fpoke through her, but to fecond 
thofe heavenly revelations, which impelled her to this 
glorious enterprize. Baudricourt treated her at firft with 
fome negledl ; but on her frequent returns to him, and 
importunate folicitations, he began to remark fomething 
extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all ha- 
zards, to make fo eafy an experiment. It is uncertain, 
whether this gentleman had difeernment enough to per- 
ceive, that great ufe might be made with the vulgar of fo 
uncommon an engine ; or, what is more likely, in that 
credulous age, was himfelf a convert to this vifionary ; 

But he adopted at laft the fchemes of Joan ; and he gave 
her fome attendants, who condudled her to the French 
court, which at that time refided at Chinon. 

It is the bufinefs of hiftory to dillinguifh between the 
miraculous and the marvellous: to rejeft the firft in all nar- 
rations merely profane and human ; to doubt the fecond ; 
and when obliged by unqueftionable teftimony, as in the 
prefent cafe, to admitof fomething extraordinary, to receive 
as little of It as is confiHent with the known fadls and 
circumdances. It is pretended, that Joan, immediately 
on her admiffion, knew the king, though (he had never 
feen his face before, and though he purpiofely kept him- 
felf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid afide every 
thing in his drefs and apparel which might didinguKh 
him ; That (he offered him, in the name of the fupreme 
Creator, to raife the fiege of Orleans, and condudl him 
to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his 
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exprefling doubts of her milHon, revealed to him, before 
j fome fworn confidents, a fecret, which was unknown 
to all the world befide himfelf, and which nothing but a 
heavenly infpiration could have difcovered to her : And 
that fhe demanded, as the inftrument of her future vic- 
tories, a particular fword, which was kept in the church 
of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though fhe had 
never feen it, fhe defcribed by all its marks, and by the 
place in which it had long lain neglecled This is cer- 
tain, that all thefe miraculous ftories were fpread abroad, 
in order to captivate the vulgar. The more the king and 
his minilfers were determined to give into the illulion, 
the more fcruples they pretended. An allembly of grave 
doctors and theologians cautioufly examined Joan’s mif- 
fion, and pronounced it undoubted and fupernatural. She 
was fent to the parliament, then refiding at Poicfiers ; and 
was interrogated before that allembly ; The prefidents, 
the counfcllors, who came perfuaded of her impofture, 
went away convinced of her infpiration. A ray of hope 
began to break through thatdefpair, in which the minds 
of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now de- 
clared itfelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
flretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. Few 
could dillinguifh between the impulfe of inclination and 
the force of convidlion ; and none would fubmit to the 
trouble of fo difagreeable a fcrutiny. 

After thefe artificial precautions and preparations had 
been for fome time employed, Joan’s requefts were at 
laft complied with : She was armed cap-a-pee, mounted 
on horfeback, and fhown in that martial habiliment be- 
fore the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her 
ftecd, though acquired in her former occupation, was 
regarded as a frefli proof of her million ; and fhe was re- 
ceived with the loudeft acclamations by the fpedators. 

r Hall, fol, 10 , '. IlulUnglbed, p. 6o3, 
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Her former occupation was even denied : She was no C H a p, 
longer the fervant of an inn : She was converted into a . ^ 

fliepherdefs, an employment much more agreeable to the 
imagination. To render her liill more intcrefting, near 
ten years were fubdradted from her agej and ail the 
fentiments of love and of chivalry were thus united to 
thofe of enthufiafin, in order to inflame the fond fancy of 
the people with prepoireflions in her favour. 

When the engine was thus drefied up in full fplendor, 
it was determined to eflay its force againll the enemy. 

Joan was fent to Blois, where a large convoy was pre« 
pared for the fuppiy of Orleans, and an army of ten 
thoufand men, under the command of St. Severe, aflem- 
bled to efcort it. She ordered all the foldiers to confefs 
themfelves before they fet out on the enterprize ; She ba- 
niihed from the camp all women of bad fame : She dif- 
played in her hands a confecrated banner; where the 
Supreme Being was reprefented grafping the globe of 
earth, and furrounded with flower de luces : And Ihe 
infilled, in right of her prophetic million, that the con- 
voy fliould enter Orleans by the diredl road from the 
fide of Beaufle ; But the count of Dunois, unwilling to 
fubmit the rules of the military art to her infpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other fide of the river, 
where, he knew, the weakeft part of the Englilh army 
was llationed. 

Previous to this attempt, the maid had written to the 
regent, and to the Englilh generals before Orleans, com- 
manding them, in the name of the omnipotent Creator, 
by whom Ihe was commiflioned, immediately to raife the 
fiege, and to evacuate France ; and menacing them with 
divine vengeance in cafe of their difobedience. All the 
Englilh alFedled to fpeak with derifion of the maid, and of 
her heavenly commilfion ; and faid, that the French king 
was now indeed reduced to a forry pafs, when he had re- 

VoL. lil. L courfe 
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CHAP, courfe to fuch ridiculous expedients: But they felt their 
1 . ' I imagination fecretly ftruck with the vehement perfuafion 

>4»9- which prevailed in all around them ; and they waited 
with an anxious expectation, not unmixed with horror, 
for the iflue of thefe extraordinary preparations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a fally was made 
by the garrifon on the fide of Beaulfe, to prevent the 
Englifh general from fending any detachment to the other 
sj’.h Afiii. fide : The provifions were peaceably embarked in boats, 
which the inhabitants of Orleans had fent to receive 
them : The maid covered with her troops the embark- 
ation : Suffolk did not venture to attack her : And the 
French general carried back the army in fafety to Blois ; 
an alteration of affairs which was already vifible to all the 
world, and which had a proportional effedf on the minds 
of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in 
her military garb, and difplaying her confecrated ffand- 
ard ; and was received as a celeflial deliverer by all the 
inhabitants. They now believed themfelves invincible 
under her influence ; and Dunois himfelf, perceiving fuch 
a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, confented 
that the next convoy, which was expeCled in a few days, 
4 ih May. fliould enter by the fide of Beaufle, The convoy ap- 
proached : No fign of refillance appeared in the be- 
fiegers : The waggons and troops paffed without inter- 
ruption between the redoubts of the Englifh r A dead 
filence and aftonifhment reigned among thofe troops, 
formerly fo elated with victory, and fo fierce for the 
combat. 

T HE earl of Suffolk was in a fituation very unufual 
and extraordinary, and which might well confound the 
man of the greateft capacity and firmeft temper. He faw 
his troops overawed, and ftrongly impreffed with the 
idea of a divine influence accompanying the maid. In- 
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ftead of banlfliing thefe vain terrors by hurry, and a£Iion, c 
and war, he waited till the foldiers Ihould recover from v, 
the panic ; and he thereby gave leifure for thofe prepolTef- 
fions to fink ftill deeper into their minds. The military 
maxims, which are prudent in common cafes, deceived 
him in thefe unaccountable events. The Englilh felt 
their courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence in- 
ferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. The 
French drew the fame inference from an inadtivity fo 
new and unexpedled. Every circumfiance was now re- 
verfed in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The fpirit refulting from a long courfe of uninterrupted 
fuccefs was on a fudden transferred from the vidlors to the 
vanquHhed. 

The maid called aloud, that the garrifun fhould re- 
main no longer on the defenfive ; and fhe promifed her 
followers the afllfiance of heaven in attacking thofe re- 
doubts of the enemy which had fo long kept them in 
awe, and which they had never hitherto dared to infult. 
The generals fcconded her ardour : An attack was made 
on one redoubt, and it proved fugeefsful* : All the Eng- 
lifti who defended the entrenchments were put to the 
fword, or taken prifoners : And Sir John Talbot himfelf, 
who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, fome 
troops to bring them relief, durfi not appear in the open 
field againfi fo formidable an enemy. 

Nothing, after this fuccefs, feemed impoffible to thq 
maid and her enthufiafiic votaries. She urged the gene- 
rals to attack the main body of the Englifii in their en- 
trenchments : But Dunois, ftill unwilling to hazard the 
fate of France by too great temerity, and fenfible that 
the leaft reverfe of fortune would make all the prefent 
vifions evaporate, and reftore every thing to its former 
condition, checked her vehemence, and propofed to her 

* Monftreler, vol. a 1 . p. 45. 
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’• firft to expel the enemy from their forts on the other fidt 

^ of the river, and thus lay the communication with the 
country entirely open, before Ihe attempted any more: 
hazardous enterprize. Joan was perfuaded, and thefe 
forts were vigoroufly affailed. In one attack the French 
were repulfed ; the maid was left almod alone ; Ihe was 
obliged to retreat, and join the runaways; but difplaying 
her facred ftandard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her geftures, her exhortations, fhe led them 
back to the charge, and overpowered the Englilh in their 
entrenchments. Ih the attack of another fort, fhe was 
Wounded in the neck with an arrow ; fhe retreated a mo- 
ment behind the aflailants ; fhe pulled out the arrow with 
her own hands ; fhe had the wound quickly drefled ; and 
fhe haftened back to head the troops, and to plant her 
viiSlorious banner on the ramparts of the enem)’. 

By all thefe fuccefles, the Englifh wc.’'e entirely chaced 
from their fortifications on that fide ; They had loft above 
fix thoufand men in thefe different adlions ; and, what 
was ftill more important, their wonted courage and con- 
fidence was wholly gone, and had given place to amaze- 
ment and defpair. I'he maid returned triumphant over 
the bridge, and was again received as the guardian angel 
of the city. After performing fuch miracles, fhe con- 
vinced the moft obdurate incredulity of her divine mif- 
fion : Men felt themfelves animated as by a fuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoffible to that divine 
hand which fo vifibly conduced them. It was in vain 
even for the Englifh generals to oppofe with their fol- 
diers the prevailing opinion of fupernatural influence : 
They themfelves were probably moved by the fame be- 
lief : The utmoft they dared to advance was, that Joan 
was not an inftrument of God ; fhe was only the imple- 
ment of the Devil : But as the Englifh had felt; to their 
fad experience, that the Devil- might be allowed fome- 
6 times 
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times to prevail, they derived not much confolation from ^ ^ ^ p, 
the enforcing of this opinion. . ^ ' t 

It might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with »429- 
fuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the pre- Jf*’ofiean« 
fence of fo courageous and vi£lorious an enemy; he 
therefore raifed the fiegc, and retreated' with all the pre- 
caution imaginable. The French refolved to pufh their 
conquefts, and to allow the Englifh no Icifure to recover 
from their confternation. Charles formed a body of fix 
thoufand men, and fent them to attack Jergeau, whither 
Suffolk had retired with a detachment of his army. The 
fiegc laded ten days ; and the place was obdinatcly de- 
fended. Joan difplayed her wonted intrepidity on the 
occafion. She defeended into the foffee in leading the 
attack ; and die there received a blow on the head with a 
done, by which die was confounded and beaten to the 
ground ; But die foon recovered herfelf ; and in the end 
rendered the affault fuccefsful ; Suffolk was obliged to 
yield himfelf prifoner to a Frenchman called Renaud ; 
but, before he fubmitted, he afked his adverfary, whether 
he were a gentleman ? On receiving a fatisfa<dory anfwer, 
he demanded, whether he were a knight ? Renaud re- 
plied, that he had not yet attained that honour. Then I 
mail you one, replied Suffolk: Upon which he gave him 
the blow with his fword, which dubbed him into that 
fraternity ; and he immediately furrendered himfelf his 
prifoner. 

The remainder of the Englidi army was commanded 
by Faftolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
but of making their retreat, as foon as pofnblc, into a 
place of fafety ; while the French efteemed the over- 
taking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the 
events which paffed before Orleans altered every thing 
between the two nations ! The vanguard of the French, 
under Richemont and Xaintrailles, attacked the rear of 
L 3 the 
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the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle lafted not 
a moment: The Englifli were difcomfited, and fled: 
The brave FaftolfFe himfelf fhowed the example of flight 
to his troops ; and the order of the garter was taken from 
him, as a punifhment for this inflance of cowardice**. 
T wo thoufand men were killed in this action, and both 
Talbot and Scales taken prifoners. 

Iw the account of all thefe fuccefles, the French writers, 
to magnify the wonder, reprefent the maid (who was 
now known by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans ) as 
not only aftive in combat, but as performing the office 
of general ; diredling the troops, conducing the military 
operations, and fwaying the deliberations in all councils 
of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 
public ; But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
the wifer commanders prompted her in all her meafures^^ 
than that a country girl, without experience or edu- 
cation, could, on a fudden, become expert in a profeffion 
which requires more genius and capacity than any other 
aftive feene of life. It is fufficient praife that fhe could 
diftinguifli the perfons on whofe judgment {he might rely ; 
that (he could feize their hints and fuggeftions, and, on 
a fudden, deliver their opinions as her own j and that 
{he could curb, on occafion, that vifionary and enthufi- 
aftic fpirit with which {he was ailuated, and could 
temper it with prudence and diferetion. 

'1'he raifing of the fiege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid’s promife to Charles : 'J'he crowning of him at 
Rheims was the other : And {he now vehemently infilled 
that he {hould forthwith fet out on that enterprize. A 
few weeks before, fuch a propofal would have appeared 
the moil extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in a 
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di/lant quarter of the kingdom ; was then in the hands C a p. 
of a viftorious enemy ; the whole road which led to ■ ' f 

it was occupied by their garrifons ; and no man could > 4 » 9 - 
be fo fanguine as to imagine that fuch an attempt 
could fo foon come within the bounds of poflibiiity. But 
as it was extremely the intereft of Charles to maintain 
the belief of fomething extraordinary and divine in thefe 
events, and to avail himfelf of the prefent confternation 
of the Englifh, he refolved to follow the exhortations of 
bis warlike prophetefs, and to lead his army upon this 
promifing adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote from 
the fcene of war : As the fafety of the ftate depended 
upon his perfon, he had been perfuaded to reftrain 
his military ardour : But obferving this profperous turn 
of affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of 
his armies, and to fet the example of valour to all his 
foldiers. And the French nobility faw at once their 
young fovereign afl'uming a new and more brilliant 
characSter, feconded by fortune, and condudfed by the 
hand of heaven ; and they caught frefh zeal to exert 
themfelves in replacing him on the throne of his an- 
ceftors. 

Charles fet out for Rheims at the head of twelve Tht u?ng 
thoufand men: He paffed by Troye, which opened its 
gates to him : Chalons imitated the example : Rheims Rheims. 
fent him a deputation with its keys, before his approach 
to it: And he fcarcely perceived, as he paffed along, 
that he was marching through an enemy’s country. 

The ceremony of his coronotion was here performed ' ijth July,- 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to king 
Clovis from heaven on the firft eftablifhment of the 
French monarchy: The maid of Orleans flood by his 
fide in complete armour, and difplayed her facred ban-> 
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**' XX* *** which had fo often diflipated and confounded his 

^ - ■! . ficrceft enemies : And the people Ihouted with the moll 
14*9. unfeigned joy on viewing fuch a complication of won- 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the maid 
threw herfelf at the king’s feet, embraced his knees, 
and with a flood of tears, which pleafure and tendernefs 
extorted from her, flie congratulated him on this Angular 
and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became more 
refpe<aable in the eyes of all his fubje£ls, and feemed, in 
a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commiflion, 
his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men 
fwaying their belief, no one doubted of the infpirations 
and prophetic fpirit of the maid : So many incidents, 
which paired all human comprehenfion, left little room to 
queftion a fuperior influence : And the real and undoubt- 
ed fads brought credit to every exaggeration, which 
could fcarcely be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soif- 
Ibns, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns 
and fortrefles in that neighbourhood, immediately af- 
ter Charles’s coronation, fubmitted to him on the 
lirft fummons; and the whole nation was difpofed to 
give him the moft zealous teftimonies of their duty and 
affe£lion. 

p-«dfnce of Nothing can imprefs us with a hieher idea of the 

the H»kc of it f i t . ^ 

Bedford, wifdom, addrefs, and refolution of the duke of Bedford, 
than his being able to maintain himfelf in fo perilous a 
fituation, and to preferve fome footing in France, after 
the defedlion of fo many places, and amidft the univerfal 
inclination of the reft to imitate that contagious example. 
This prince feemed prefent every where by his vigilance 
and forefight : He employed every refource which fortune 
had yet left him : He put all the Englrlh garrifons in a 
pofture of defence : He kept a watchful eye over every at- 
tempt 
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tempt among the French towards an infurrcftion ; He ® p. 
retained the Parifians in obedience, by alternately cm- . — j . 
ploying carefles and feverity : And knowing that the duke «4»9* 
of Burgundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he 
adicd with fo much {kill and prudence, as to renew, in 
this dangerous crifis, his alliance with that prince ; an 
alliance of the utmoft importance to the credit and fiip^ 
port of the Englifh government. 

The fmall fupplies which he received from England 
fet the talents of this great man in Bill a fironger light. 

The ardour of the Englifh for foreign conquefts was now 
extremely abated by time and reflexion ; The parliament 
feems even to have become fenfiblc of the danger which 
might attend their farther progrefs : No fupply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his greateft dif- 
treflcs : And men enlifled flowly under his ftandard, or 
foon deferted, by reafon of the wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and forcery, and dia- 
bolical power of the maid of Orleans'*. It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the bifliop of Win- 
chefter, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a 
body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bo- 
hemia, on a crufade againfl the Huffites. He was per- 
fuaded to lend thefe troops to his nephew during the pre- 
fent difficulties ' ; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppofe the French king, who was 
advancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 

The extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford 
appeared alfo in his military operations. He attempted 
to reftore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing 
to the face of the enemy j but he chofe his polls with fo 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to rer— 
der it impo^ble for Charles to attack him. He Hill at> 

< Rymer, toI. x, p.459. 471. ' e Ibid, vol, x. p. 411. 
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^ prince in all his movements ; covered his owr» 

t . towns and garrifons; and kept himfelf in a pofture to reap 
i«o. advantage from every imprudence or falfe ftep of the ene- 
my. The French army, which confifted moftly of volun- 
teers, who fervedat their own expence, foon after retired, 
and was difbanded ; Charles went to Bourgcs, the ordi- 
nary place of his refidence ; but not till he made himfelf 
mafter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens,- Laval, 
Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which the afFedfions of the people had put 
into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declining ftatc 
of his affairs by bringing over the young king of England, 
and having him crowned and anointed at Paris All 
, the vafliils of the crown who lived within the provinces 
poffelfed by the Englifli, fvvore a new allegiance, and did 
homage to him. But this ceremony was cold and in- 
lipid, compared with the luftre which had attended th? 
coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford 
expelled more efledl from an accident, which put into his 
hands the perfon that had been the author of all his cala- 
mities. 

The maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the count of Dunois, that her wifhes were now 
fully gratified, and that fhe had no farther defire than to 
return to her former condition, and to the occupations 
and courfe of life which became her fex : But that noble- 
man, fenfible of the great advantages which might ftill 
be reaped from her prefence in the army, exhorted her to 
perfcverc, till, by the final expulfion of the Englilh, fhe 
had brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 
In purfuance of this advice, fhe threw herfelf into the town 
of Compiegne, which was at that time befieged by the duke 
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of Burgundy, affifted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; 
and the garrifon, on her appearance, believed themfelves 
thenceforth invincible. But (heir joy was of fliort duration* 
The maid, next day after her arrival, headed a fally upon 
the quarters of John of Luxembourg ; fhe twice drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding their num- 
bers to encreafe every moment, flie ordered a retreat; 
when hard preffed by the purfuers, fhe turned upon them, 
and made them again recoil ; but being here deferred by 
her friends, and furrounded by the enemy, flie was at laft, 
after exerting the utmoft valour, taken prifoner by the 
Burgundians®. The common opinion was, that the 
French officers, finding the merit of every vidtoryafcribed 
to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they them- 
felves were fo much eclipfed, willingly expofed her to 
this fatal accident. 

The envy of her friends, on this occafion, was not a 
greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her ene- 
mies. A complete vidfory would not have given more 
joy to the Englifh and their partizans. The fervice of 
Te Deum, which has fo often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. 
The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivity of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blafted all his fiic- 
cefies, he fhould again recover his former afcendant over 
France ; and, to pufh farther the prefent advantage, he 
purchafed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed a profecution againft her, which, whether it pro- 
ceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous 
and dilhonourable. 



There was no poffible reafon, why Joan Ihould not 
b? regarded as a prifoner of war, and be entitled to all the 
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CHAP, courtefy and good ufage, which civilized nations pra<9ife 
i| ' . towards enemies on thefe occafions. She had never, in 
J43*‘ her military capacity, forfeited, by any a<3 of treachery 
or cruelty, her claim to that treatment : She was un- 
ilained by any civil crime : Even the virtues and the 
very decorums of her fex had ever been rigidly obferved 
by her: And though her appearing in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may feem an exception, Ihe had thereby 
performed fuch llgnal fervice to her prince, that Ihc had 
abundantly compenfated for this irregularity ; and was, 
on that very account, the more an objeS of praife and 
admiration. It was neceflary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to interell religion fome way in the profecution ; 
and to cover, uudcr that cloak, his violation of juilice and 
humanity. 

The bifhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
Englifli interefts, prefented a petition againft Joan, on 
pretence that fhe was taken within the bounds of his 
diocefe 5 and he defired to have her tried by an ecclefiaf- 
tical court for forcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic : The 
univcrlity of Paris was fo mean as to join in the fame 
requeft : Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Wincheftcr was the only Englifliman, were appointed her 
judges : They held their court in Roiien, where the 
young king of England then rcfided : And the Maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with 
irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

She firft defired to be cafed of her chains : Her judges 
anfwered, that flie had once already attempted an efcape, 
by throwing herfelf from a tower : She confefled the fad, 
maintained the juftice of her intention, and owned that, 
if file could, file would Hill execute that purpofe. All 
her other fijcechcs fliowed the fame firmnefs and intrepi- 
dity: Though harafied with interrogatories during the 

courfc 
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courfc of near four months, fhe never betrayed any weak- chap. 
nefs or womanifli fubmiflion; and no advantage was . _ ‘ . 

gained over her. The point, which her judges pufhed 143 >• 
moft vehemently, was her vifions and revelations and in- 
tercourfe with departed faints ; and they afked her, whe- 
ther fhe would fubmit to the church the truth of thefc 
infpirations : She replied, that ihe would fubmit them 
to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 
that fhe was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 
church. She appealed to the pope : They rejeded her 
appeal. 

T HKY afked her, why fhe put trufl: in her ftandard, 
which had been confecrated by magical incantations ; She 
replied, that fhe put truft in the Supreme Being alone, 
whofe image was imprelled upon it. They demanded. 

Why fhe carried in her hand that ftandard at the anoints 
ment and coronation of Charles at Rheims: She anfwered, 
that the perfon who had fhared the danger, was entitled 
to fhare the glory. When accufed of going to war, con- 
trary to the decorums of her fex, and of afluming go- 
vernment and command over men ; fhe fcrtipled not to 
reply, that her foie purpofe was to defeat the Englifh, and 
to expel them the kingdom. In the ifliie, fhe was con- 
demned for all the crimes of which fhe had been accufed, 
aggravated by herefy ; her revelations were declared to b$ 
inventions of the devil to delude the people j and fhe wa* 
fentenced to be delivered over to the fccular arm. 

Joan, fo long furrounded by inveterate eneitiies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely ; brow-beaten ' . f 
and overawed by men of fuperior rank, and men invefted 
with the enfigns of a facred charaifter, which fhe had 
been accuftomed to revere, felt her fpirit at laft fubdued ) 
and thofe viflonary dreams of infpiration, in which fhe 
had been buoyed up by the triumphs of fuccefs, and the 

applaufes' 
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^ 'xx way to the terrors of 

« - ' . that punifhment to which ftie was feiitenced. She pub- 

*43«. licly declared herfelf willing to recant; fhc acknowledged 
the illufion of thofe revelations which the church had 
reje(£lcd ; and flie promiled never more to maintain them. 
Her fentence was then mitigated : She was condemned to 
perpetual imprifonmenty and to be fed during life on 
bread and water. 

Enough was now done to fulfil all political views> 
and to convince both the French and the Englilli, that 
the opinion of divine influence, which had fo much en- 
couraged the one, and' daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
Joan’s enemies was not fatisfied with this vidlory. Suf- 
peding, that the female drefs, which Ihe had now con- 
fented to wear, was difagreeable to her, they purpofely 
placed in her apartment a fuit of men’s apparel; and 
watched for the eifedls of that temptation upon her. Ori 
the fight of a drefs in which {he had acquired fo much 
renown, and which, {he once believed, {he wore by the 
particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paiHons revived ; and fhe ventured in her folitude to 
' clothe herfelf again in the forbidden garment. Her infi- 
dious enemies caught her in that fituation : Her fault was 
interpreted to be no lefs than a relapfe into herefy : No 
recantation would now fufiice, and no pardon could be 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 
market-place of Roiien ; and the infamous fentence was 
Eiecution accordingly executed. This admirable heroine, to whom 
of OrlMni. the more generous fuperftition of the ancients would have 
a4ch Jone. erected altars, was, on pretence of herefy and magic, 
delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that 
dreadful punifhment, the fignal fervices which fhe had 
rendered to her prince and to her native country. 

5 Ths 
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The affairs of the Englifh, far from being advanced C P. 
by this execution, went every day more and more to de- . ‘ j 

cay ; The great abilities of the regent were unable to re- 145*. 
fift the ftrong inclination, which had feized the French, 
to return under the obedience cf their rightful fovereign, 
and which that a£l of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. 

Chartres was furprized by a llratagem of the count of 
Dunois : A body of the EngliiTi, under lord Willoughby, 
was defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte ^ : The fair in 
the fuburbs of Caen, feated in the midft of the Englifh 
territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French officer : 

The duke of Bedford himfelf was obliged by Dunois to 
raife the fiege of Lagni, with fome lofs of reputation : And 
all thefe misfortunes, though light, yet being continued 
and uninterrupted, brought diferedit on the Englifh, and 
menaced them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment, which the regent fufiained, was by the 
death of his duchefs, who had hitherto preferved fome 
appearance of friendfhip between him and her brother, 
the duke of Burgundy ‘ ; And his marriage foon after- 
wards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the begin- 
ning of a breach between them Philip complained, 
that the regent had never had the civility to inform him 
of his intentions, and that fo fudden a marriage was a 
flight on his fifter’s memory. The cardinal of Winchefler 
mediated a reconciliation between thefe princes, and 
brought both of them to St. Omers for that purpofe. 

The duke of Bedford here expe< 3 ed the firft vifit, both as 
he was fon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becaufe 
he had already made fbch advances as to come into the 
duke of Burgundy’s territories, in order to have an inter- 
view with him : But Philip, proud of his great power 
and independent dominions, refufed to pay this compli- 

Monftrelet, vqI. ii. p. ;oo. 4 Ibid. p. 87, ^ Stow*, 
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CHAP, merit to the regent ; And the two princes, unable to ad- 
,, ' f juft the ceremonial, parted without feeing each other 

143X. A bad prognoftic of their cordial intentions to renew pall 
amity ! 

D.-fcflionof Nothing could be more repugnant to the intcrefts of 
Bu/S“o*y.° houfe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns of 
France and England on the fame head ; an event which, 
had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the 
rank of a petty prince, and have rendered his fituation 
entirely dependant and precarious. The title alfo to the 
crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder 
branches, might accrue to the duke or his pofterity, had 
been facrificed by the treaty of Troye; and ftrangers and 
enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne. 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into thefe impolitic mea- 
iures ; and a point of honour had hitherto induced him 
to maintain them. But as it is the nature of paflion gra- 
dually to decay, while the fenfc of intcreft maintains a 
permanent influence and authority; the duke had, forfome 
years, appeared fenfibly to relent in his animofity againft 
Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made 
by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Bur- 
gundy. His extreme youth w'as pleaded in his favour ; 
his incapacity to judge for himfelf; the afeendant gained 
over him by his minifters ; and his inability to refent a 
deed, which, without his knowledge, had been perpe- 
trated by thofe under whofe guidance he was then placed. 
The more to flatter the pride of Philip, the king of 
France had banilhed from his court and prefence Tanegui 
de Chatel, and all thofe who were concerned in that af- 
falftnation ; and had offered to make every other atone- 
ment which could be required of him. The diftrefs 
which Charles had already fuffered, had tended to gratify 
the duke’s revenge ; the miferies, to which France had 

McnArclcti toI.u. p.90. Grafton, p. 56ri 
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been fo long expofed, had begun to move his companion; chap, 
and the cries of all Europe admonifhed him, that his re- j 

fentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, would, > 43 ** 
if carried farther, be univerfally condemned as barbarous 
and unrelenting. While the duke was in this difpofition, 
every difguft, which he received from England, made a 
double imprelllon upon him ; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had mar- 
ried his two fillers, had weight; and he finally determined 
to unite himfelf to the royal family of France, from which 
his own was defeended. For this purpofe, a congrefs 1435, 
was appointed at Arras under the mediation of deputies 
from the pope and the council of Bade : The duke of 
Burgundy came thither in perfon : The duke of Bourbon, 
the count of Richemont, and other perfons of high rank, 
appeared as ambafladors from France: And the Englilh 
having alfo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Win- 
cheller, the bifhops of Norwich and St. David’s, the 
earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with others, received 
from the prote< 5 lor and council a commilTion for that 
purpofe". 

The conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaall; . Augut 
and began with difcuf&ng the prcpofals of the two crowns, 
which were fo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes 
of accommodation. France oflFered to cede Normandy 
with Guienne, but both of them loaded with the ufual 
homage and vaffalage to the crown. As the claims of 
England upon France were univerfally unpopular in Eu- 
rope, the mediators declared the offers of Charles very 
reafonable ; and the cardinal of Winchefter, with the 
other Englifh ambaffadors, without giving a particular 
detail of their demands, immediately left the congrefs. 

There remained nothing but to difeufs the mutual preten- 
Cons of Charles and Philip. Thefe were eafily adjuftedi 

"> Rtrotr, Tol. X. p. 611, 611. 
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CHAP, yhe vaflal was in a fituation to give law to his fupe- 
. . rior ; and he exa(5lcd conditions, which, had it not been 

*43 5- for the prefent neccflity, would have been deemed, to 
the laft degree, dilhonourable and difadvantageous to 
the crown of France. Befides making repeated atone- 
ments and acknowledgments for the murder of the 
duke of Burgvmdy, Charles was obliged to cede all the 
towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 
Low Countries} he yielded feveral other territories j 
he agreed, that thefe and all the other dominions of Phi- 
lip Iliould be held by him, during his life, without doing 
any homage, or fwearing fealty to the prefent king ; and 
he freed his fubje£ls from all obligations to allegiance, 
if ever he infringed this treaty Such were the con- 
ditions upon which France purchafed the friendfhip of 
the duke of Burgundy. 

T HE duke fent a herald to England with a letter, in 
which he notified the conclufion of the treaty of Arras, 
and apologized for his departure from that of Troye. 
The council received the herald with great coldnefs : 
They even afligned him his lodgings in a fhoemaker’s 
houfe, by way of infult ; and the populace were fo in- 
cenfed, that, if the duke of Glocefter had not given him 
guards, his life had been expofed to danger, when he ap- 
peared in the flreets. The Flemings, and other fubjeiSts 
of Philip, were infulted, and fome of them murdered by 
the Londoners ; and every thing feemed to tend towards 
a rupture between the two nations Thefe violences! 
were not difagreeable to the duke of Burgundy ; as they 
afforded him a pretence for the farther meafures which 
he intended to take againft the Englifh, whom he now re- 
garded as implacable and dangerous enemies. 

« Monflrtkr, toI, ii. p. ii», Criftop, p, 565. « Mondrclct, 
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A Flw days after the duke of Bedford received Intel- c P. 
ligence of this treaty, fo fatal to the interefts of England, ■ - ■ 

he died at Roiicn ; a prince of great abilities, and of 1435- 
many virtues; and whofe memory, except from the bar- Death. T'hr 
barous execution of the maid of Orleans, was unfullied 

’ ford* 

by any confiderable blemilh. Ifabella, queen of France, 
died a little before him, defpifed by the Englilh, detefted 
by the French, and reduced in her later years to regard, 
with an unnatural horror, the progrefs and fuccefles of 
her own fon, in recovering pollellion of his kingdom. 

This period was alfo fignalized by the death of the earl 
of Arundel i*, a great Englilh general, who, though he 
commanded three thoufand men, was foiled by Xain- 
traillcs at the head of fix hundred, and foon after expired 
of the wounds which he received in the adlion. 



The violent faftions, which prevailed between the 1436. 
duke of Glocefter and the cardinal of Winchefter, 
prevented the Englilh from taking the proper meafures 
for repairing thefe multiplied lodes, and threw all 
their affairs into confufion. The popularity of the duke, 
and his near relation to the crown, gave him advan- 
tages In the conteft, which he often loft by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ftruggle with the politic 
and interefted fpirit of his rival. The balance, mean- 
while, of thefe parties, kept every thing in fufpence : 

Foreign affairs were much negleiSed : And though the 
duke of York, fon to that earl of Cambridge who was 
executed in the beginning of the laft reign, was appointed 
fucceffor to the duke of Bedford, it was feven months be- 
fore his commifllon paffed the Teals ; and the Englifh re- 
mained fo long in an enemy’s country, without a proper 
head or governor. 

P MonAtelet, vol. ii, p, loj. HsUIngIbci), p. Cio, 
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T HE new governor, on his arrival, found the capital af- 
rcady lolh The Parifians had always been more attached 
to the Burgundian than to the Englilh intereft; and after 
the conclufion of the treaty of Arras, their afteiflions, 
without any farther controul, univcrfally led them to 
return to their allegiance under their native fovcreign. 
The conftablc, together with Lile-Adam, the fame per- 
fon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by intel- 
ligence with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a fmall garrifonof 1500 men, was expelled: 
This nobleman difeovered valour and prefence of mind 
on the occafion ; but unable to guard fo large a place 
againft fuch multitudes, he retired into the Baftile, and 
being there inverted, he delivered up that fortrefs, and was 
contended to ftipulate for the fafe retreat of bis troops into 
Normandy 'I. 

In the fame feafon, the duke of Burgundy openly took 
part againft England, and commenced hoftilities by the 
ficge of Calais, the only place which now gave the Eng- 
iifti any fure hold of France, and ftill rendered them 
dangerous. As he was beloved among his own fubjedls, 
and had acquired the epithet of Good, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to intereft all the inhabitants of the 
Lov/ Countries in the fuccefs of this enterprize 3 and he 
invefted that place with an army, formidable from its 
numbers, but without experience, difeipline, or military 
fpirit'. On the firft alarm of this fiege, the duke of 
Gloccfter afiembled fome forces, fent a defiance to Philip, 
and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which 
he promifed to give, as foon as the wind would permit 
him to'reach Calais. Thfe warlike genius of the Englifti 
had at that time rendered them terrible to all the northera 



^ Monftrelet, vol. ii* p. vxj, Grafton, p. 568. r Mooftrelet^ 

vo!. ii. p. 126. 130. 132. Hollingdtcd, p. 613. Crafcoo, p, 571. 
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.parts ©f Europe; efpecially to the Flemings, who were e H a p. 
more expert in manufaflurcs than in arms ; and the duke , ' ^ 

of Burgundy, being already foiled in fomc attempts be- 
fore Calais, and obferving the difeontent and terror of his 
own army, thought proper to raife the ficgc, and to re- 
treat before the arrival of the enemy*. 

The Englifh were ftill mailers of many fine provinces 26;h tune, 
in France; but retained pofiellicn, more by the extrenae 
weaknefs of Charles, than by the ftrength of their own 
garrifons, or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
can be more furpr iling than the feeble efforts made, dur- 
ing the courfe of feveral years, by thefc two potent na- 
tions againft each other; while the one ftruggled for 
independence, and the other afpired to a total conqucll of 
its rival. The general want of indullry, commerce, and 
police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no lefs than the others, unfit 
for bearing the burthens of war, when it was prolonged 
beyond one feafon; and the continuance of hoflilities had, 
long ere this time, exhaufted the force and patience of 
both kingdoms. Scarcely could the appearance of an 
army be brought into the field on either fide ; and all the 
operations coufifted in the furprifal of places, in the ren- 
counter of detached parties, and in incurfions upon the 
open country ; which were performed by fmall bodies, 
aficmbled on a fudden from the neighbouring garrifons. 

In this method of condu6ling the war, the French king 
had much the advantage : The aft'eifilions of the people 
were entirely on his fide : Intelligence was early brought 
him of the Hate and motions of the enemy : The inhabit- 
ants were ready to join in any attempts againft the gar- 
rifons ; And thus ground was continually, though llowly, 
gained upon the Englilb. The duke of York, who was 
a prince ef abilities, ftruggled againft thefe difficulties dur- 

• Monftrelct, vol. ii. p. 136. Hollingflied, p. 614. 
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^ xjf **' courfc of five years ; and being affifted by the va- 

^ — — I lour of lord Talbot, foon after created earl of Shrewlbury, 
143 ** he performed a( 5 Hons which acquired him honour, but 
merit not the attention of pofterity. It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in fparing the blood of the 
people, prevented likewife all other oppreilions } and had 
the fury of men, which reafon and juftice cannot rcftrain, 
thus happily received a check from their impotence and 
inability. But the French and Englifh, though they ex- 
erted fuch fmall force, were, however, Ihetching beyond 
their refources, which were ftill fmaller ; and the troops, 
deftitute of pay, were obliged to fubfift by plundering and 
opprelling the country, both of friends and enemies. 
The fields in all the north of France, which was the feat 
1440. of war, were laid wafte and left uncultivated'. The 
cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood fpilt 
in battle, but by the more deftru£live pillage of the gar- 
rifons": And both parties, weary of hoftilities, which 
decided nothing, feemed at lad defirous of peace, and they 
fet on foot negociations for that purpofe. But the propo- 
falsof France, and the demands of England, were ftill f& 
wide of each other, that all hope of accommodation im- 
mediately vanilhed. The Englifli ambafladors demanded 
reftitution of all the provinces which had once been an- 
nexed to England, together with the final ceffion of Calais 
and its diftrieft ; and required the pofleffion of thefc cx- 
tenfive territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince: The French offered 
only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, 
loaded with the ufual burthens. It appeared in vain to 

t Graflon, p. 561. 

0 Fortefeue, who foon after thii period, tlfited France, In the train of 
prince Henry, fpeakrof chat kingdom ai a defert in comparifon of England* 
Sec his Treatife laudibus jinglitt. Though we make allowance for the 
partialitiei of Fortefeue, there mu(t have been fome foundation for hii ac» 
oount \ and thefe deftruAyve wars are the moft likely reafon to be alTigned for 
the difference remarked by ibis author* 
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continue the ncgociation, while there was fo little profpeft C H a P- 
of agreement. The Englifli were ftill too haughty to ^ . 

ftoop from the vaft hopes which they had formerly enter- i4.^o. 
tained, and to accept of terms more fuitable to the prefent 
condition of the two kingdoms. 

The duke of York foon after refigned his government 
to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying this dignity. The 
duke, upon the demife of that nobleman, returned to his 
charge, and, during his adminiftration, a truce was con- 
cluded between the king of England and the duke of 
Burgundy, which had become necelTary for the com- 
mercial interefts of their fubjeds*. The war with 
France continued in the fame languid and feeble ftate as 
before. 

The captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
prifoners in the battle of Azincour, was a confider- 
able advantage which England long enjoved over its 
enemy ; but this fuperiority was now entirely loft. 

Some of thefe princes had died ; fome had been ran- 
fomed ; and the duke of Orleans, the moft powerful 
among them, was the laft that remained in the hands 
of the Englilh. He offered the fum of 54,000 nobles f 
for his liberty ; and when this propofal was laid before 
the council of England, as every queftion was there an 
objed of fadion, the party of the duke of Glocefter, 
and that of the cardinal of Winchefter, were divided in 
their fentiments with regard to it. The duke reminded 
the council of the dying advice of the late king, that none 
of thefe prifoners fhould on any account be releafed, 

» Cr»ftoB, f. J7J. r Rymtr, toI. x. p. 764. 776. 78*. 795 796. 

Tkit Turn wM equal to 36,000 pounds fterliag ef our prefenc money. A 
fttbfidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed by Edward IIJ. ac 19,000 pounds, 
which, io the reign of Henry VI. made only 58,000 pounds of oar prefent 
money. The parliament granted only ooefubfidy during the ceuric of fe?en 
yeari) from 1437 to 2444. 
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till his fon ftiould be of fufficient age to hold, himfelf, 
ths reins of government. The cardinal infilled on the 
greatnefs of the fum ofiered, which, in reality, was near 
equal to two-thirds of all the extraordinary fupplies that 
the parliament, during the courfe of feven years, granted 
for the fupportof the war. And he added, that the re-- 
leafe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous ' 
than prejudicial to the Englilh interells 5 by filling the 
court of France with fadlion, and giving a head to thofe 
numerous malcontents whom Charles was at prefent able^ 
with great difficulty, to rellrain. The cardinal’s party, 
as ufual, prevailed : The duke of Orleans was releafed, 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years* : And 
tlie duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire reconci- 
liation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranfom. It mud be confefled, 
that the princes and nobility, in thofe ages, went to war 
on very difadvantageous terms. If they were taken pri- 
foners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purchaCed their liberty at the price which the vidlors were 
pleafed to impofe, and which often reduced their families 
10 want and beggary. 

The fentiments of the cardinal* fome time after, pre-- 
vailed in another point of dill greater moment. That 
prelate had always encouraged every propofal of accom- 
modation with France ; and had reprefented the utter 
impoffibility, in the prefent circumftnnces, of pulhing 
farther the conquells in that kingdom, and the great dif- 
ficulty of even maintaining thofe which were already 
made. He infilled on the extreme reluflance of the par- 
liament to grant fupplies ; the diforders in which the 
Englilh affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily 
progrefs made by the French king ; and the advantage 
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of {topping his hand by a temporary accommodation, ^ **• 

which might leave room for time and accidents to operate 1^ -^1 — 1 j 
in favour of the Englifh. The duke of Glocefter, high- 
fpirited and haughty, and educated in the lofty preten- 
fions which the (irft fuccefles of his two brothers had ren- 
dered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to re- 
linquifh all hopes of prevailing over France ; much lefs 
could he fee, with patience, his own opinion thwarted and 
rejedlcd by the influence of his rival in'the Englilh coun- 
cil. But, notwithftanding his oppofition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adliered to the cardinal’s 
party, was difpatchcd to Tours, in order to negociate 
with the French miniffers. It was found impoflible to iSih M»r- 
adjufl: the terms of a lafting peace ; but a truce for 
twenty-two months was concluded, which left every 
thing on the prefent footing between the parties. '^I'he 
numerous diforders under which the French government 
laboured, and which time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to affent to this truce ; and the fame motives en- 
gaged him afterwards to prolong it’. But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this objedl of his commiflion, 
proceeded alfo to finilh another bufinefs; which feems ra- 
ther to have been implied than exprefled in the powers 
that had been granted him 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction. Of the moft harmlefs, in- 
offcnfive, fimple manners ; but of the moft flender capa- 
city } he was fitted, both by the foftnefs of his temper, 
and the weaknefs of his underftanding, to be perpetually 
governed by thofe who furrounded him ; and it was eafy 
to forefee that his reign would prove a perpetual mino- 
rity, As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
)jis age, it was natural to think of choofing him a queen j 

* Rfmer, roll xi. p. ic(, 103, 296. 214, I* Ibid. p. 53, 
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CHAP, and each party was ambitious of having hi m receive one 
, ' . from their hand; as it was probable that this circum- 

1443 * ftance would decide, forever, the victory between them. 
The duke of Glocefter propofed a daughter of the count 
of Armagnac ; but had not credit to efFeift his purpofe. 
The cardinal and his friends had call their eye on Marga- 
ret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerufalem, defcended from the count of 
Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left thefe magni- 
• iicent titles, but without any real power or poflellions, to 
his pofterity. This princefs herfelf was the moflaccoin- 
plilhed of her age both in body and mind ; and feemed 
to pofl'efs thofe qualities which would equally qualify her 
to acquire the afcendant over Henry, and to fupply 



Marna{;e of 
the king 
with Mar* 
garct of 
Anjou. 



all his defeiSs and weaknefles. Of a mafculine, coura- 
geous fpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with 
folidity as well as vivacity of underftanding, fhe had not 
been able to conceal thefe great talents even in the pri- 
vacy of her father’s family ; and it was reafonable to 
expe£f, that when fhe fhould mount the throne, they 
would break out with ftill fuperior luftre. The earl of 
Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his afibciates of the 
Englifli council, made propofals of marriage to Margaret, 
which were accepted. But this nobleman, befides pre- 
occupying the princefs’s favour, by being the chief means 
of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf 
with her and her family, by very extraordinary concef- 
fions: Though Margaret brought no dowry with her, 
he ventured, of himfelf, without any direft authority 
from the council, but probably with the approbation of 
the cardinal and the ruling members, to engage, by a 



fecret article, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the Englifli, fhould be ceded 
to Charles of Anjou, her uncle who was prime mini- 
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fier and favourite of the French king, and who had al- C 
ready received from his mafter the grant of that province ^ 
as his appanage. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : Suf- 
folk obtained firft the title of marquis, then that of duke ; 
and even received the thanks of parliament for his 
fervices in concluding if*. The princefs fell immedi- 
ately into clofe connections with the cardinal and his 
party, the dukes of Somerfet, Suffolk, and Bucking- 
ham' ; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, re- 
folved on the final ruin of the duke of Glocefter. 

This generous prince, worfted in all court intrigues, 
for which his temper was not fuited ; but poflelfing, in a 
high degree, the favour of the public, had already re- 
ceived from his rivals a cruel mortification, which he had 
hitherto borne without violating public peace, but which it 
was impoflible that a perfon of his fpirit and humanity could 
ever forgive. His duchefs, the daughter of Reginald, lord 
Cobham, had been accufed of the crime of witchcraft, and 
it was pretended that there was found in her pofTeflton a 
waxen figure of the king, which fhe and her alTociates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke a prieft, and one Margery Jordan of 
Eye, melted in a magical manner before a flow fire, 
with an intention of making Henry’s force and vigour 
wafte away by like infenfible degrees. The accufation 
was well calculated to affecl the weak and credulous 
mind of the king, and to gain belief In an ignorant age ; 
and the duchefs was brought to trial with her confede- 
rates. The nature of this crime, fo oppofite to all com- 
mon fenfe, feems always to exempt the accufers from 
obferving the rules of common fenfe in their evidence ; 
The prifoners were pronounced guilty j the duchefs was 
condemned to do public penance, and to fuffer perpetual 

< Cottony p. 630* * KoUU^(hei 3 ) p* 626. 
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CHAP, imprifonmeiit ; the others were executed But, as thefe 
‘ , violent proceedings were aferibed folely to the ma- 
1147 - lice of the duke’s enemies, the people, contrary to their 
iifual pradlice in fuch marvellous trials, acquitted the un- 
happy fufferers ; and encreafed their efteem and affciSion 
towards a prince, who was thus expofed, without pro- 
teclion, to tliofe mortal injuries. 

'I'hese fentiments of the public made the cardinal of 
Winchefter and his party fenfible that it was neceflary to 
deftroy a man whofe popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whofe refentment they had fo much caufe to 
apprehend. In order to efFcdl their purpofe, a parlia- 
ment was fummoned to meet, not at London, which 
was fuppofed to be too well afFcdled to the duke, but at 
St. Edmondthury, where they expedled that he would lie 
entirely at their mercy. As foon as he appeared, he was ac- 
»*th FcK cufed of treafon, and thrown into prifon. He was foon 
the of “^er found dead in his bed ^ ; and though it was pretended 
, Cloctfter. riiat his death was natural, and though his body, which 
was expofed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a viftim to 
the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerly 
prailifed in the cafe of Edward II. Richard II. and Tho- 
mas of Woodfiock, duke of Glocefter, could deceive no 
body. The reafon of this afi'allination of the duke feems 
not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in 
parliament on account of his innocence, which, in fuch 
times, was fcldom much regarded j but that they ima- 
gined his public trial and execution would have been 
more invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were 
afterwards tried as accomplices in his treafons, and were 
condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. They 

* Stowe, p. 3?!. HoUin|(htii, p. 6ii. Gnfton, p. 587. 

{ Giaftan, p. 597. 
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were hanged and cut down ; but juft as the executioner 
was proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was pro- 
duced, and they were recovered to life The moft bar- 
barous kind of mercy that can poffibly be imagined ! 

This prince is faid to have received a better education 
than was ufual in his age, to have founded one of thefirft 
public libraries in England, and to have been a great pa- 
tron of learned men. Among other adv'antages which 
he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
him of credulity; of which the following inftance is given 
by Sir Thomas More. There was a man who pretended, 
that, though he was born blind, he had recovered his 
light by touching the Ihrine of St. Albans. The duke, 
happening foon after to pafs that way, queftioned the 
man, and, feeming to doubt of his fight, afked him the 
colours of feveral cloaks, worn by perfons of his retinue. 
The man told them very readily. Tou are a knave, cried 
the prince ; had you been born blind, you could not fo foon have 
learned to dijltnguijh colours: And immediately ordered 
him to be fet in the ftocks as an impoftor *. 

The cardinal of Wiijcheftcr died fix weeks after his 
nephew, whofe murder was univerfally aferibed to him as 
well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is faid, gave 
him more remorfe in his laft moments, than could natu- 
rally be expeded from a man hardened, during the courfe 
of a long life, in falfehood and in politics. What lharc 
the queen had in this guilt is uncertain j her ufual aiftivi- 
ty and fpirit made the public conclude, with fome reafon, 
that the duke’s enemies durft not have ventured on fuch 
a deed without her privity. But there happened, foon af- 
ter, an event, of which Ihe and her favourite, the duke of 
Suffolk, bore inconteftibly the whole odium. 

That article of the marriage treaty, by which the 
province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, 
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chap, the queen’s uncle, had probably been hitherto kept fecret ; 

I * I and, during the lifetime of the duke of Glocefter, it might 
j 447» have been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. 
But, as the court of France ftrenuoufly infifted on per- 
formance, orders were now difpatchcd, under Henry’s 
hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, com- 
manding him to furrender that place to Charles of Anjou. 
Surienne, either queftioning the authenticity of the order, 
or regarding his government as his foie fortune, refufed 
compliance j and it became ireceflary for a French army, 
under the count of Dunois, to lay fiege to the city. The 
governor made as good a defence as his fituation could 
permit ; but, receiving no relief from Edmund duke of 
Somerfet, who was at that time governor of Normandy, 

' he was at lad obliged to capitulate, and to furrender 

not only Mans, but all the other fortrclTcs of that pro- 
vince, which was thus entirely alienated from the crown 
of England. 

* 44 *. The bad effetds of this meafure flopped not here. Su- 
rienne, at the head of all his garrifons, amounting to 
2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expedlation of be- 
ing taken into pay, and of being quartered in fome towns 
of that province. But Somerfet, who had no means of 
fubfifling fuch a multitude, and who was probably in- 
cenfed at Surienne’s difobedience, refufed to admit him ; 
and this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of Eng- 
land, marched into Britanny, feized the town ofFou- 
geres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorfon and St. 
James de Beuvron, and fubfiiled his troops by the ravages 
which he exercifed on that whole province The duke of 
Britanny complained of this violence to the king of 
France, his liege lord: Charles remonllrated with the 

k Monflreleti to 1« iii. p« 
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duke of Somerfet : That nobleman replied, that the in- 
jury was done without his privity, and that he had no 
authority ever Surienne and his companions'. Though 
this anfwer ought to have appeared fatisfadory to Charles, 
who had often felt feverely the licentious, independent 
fpirit of fuch mercenary foldiers, he never would admit 
of the apology. He ftill infilled that thefe plunderers 
Ihould be recalled, and that reparation Ihould be made to 
the duke of Britanny for all the damages which he had 
fullained : And, in order to render an accommodation ab- 
folutely impracticable, he made the ellimation of damages 
amount to no lefs a fum than 1,600,000 crowns. He 
was fenfible of the fuperiority which the prefent ftate of 
his affairs gave him over England ; and he determined to 
take advantage of it. 

No fooner was the truce concluded between the two 
kingdoms, than Charles employed himfelf, with great 
indullry and judgment, in repairing thofe numberlefs ills 
to which France, from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domellic, had fo long been expofcd. He re- 
ftored the courfe of public julllce ; he introduced order 
into the finances; he ellablilhed difcipline in his troops; 
he repreffed fadlion in his court ; he revived the languid 
Hate of agriculture and the arts ; and, in the courfe of a 
few years, he rendered his kingdom fiourilhing within 
itfelf, and formidable to its neighbours. Meanwhile, af- 
fairs in England had taken a very different turn. The 
court was divided into parties, which were enraged againft 
each other : The people were difcontented with the go- 
vernment: Conquells in France, which were an object 
more of glory than of intereft, were overlooked amidll do- 
mellic incidents, which engrolfed the attention of all men : 
The governor of Normandy, ill fupplied with money, was 
obliged to difmifs the greater part of his troops, and to allow 
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CHAP, the fortifications of the towns and caftlesto become ruin* 
^ ^ . ous ; And the nobility and people of that province had, 

1449. during the late open communication with France, enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of renewing connexions with their 
ancient mafter, and of concerting the means for expelling 
the Englifli. The occafion, therefore, feemed favourable 
Rrnfwai of to Cliarlcs for breaking the truce. Normandy was at 
•iilTrancc. invaded by four powerful armies ; one commanded 

by the king himfelf; a fecond by the duke of Britannyj 
a third by the duke of Alencon ; and a fourth by the 
count of Dunois. The places opened their gates almoft 
as foon as the French appeared before them : Verneuil, 
Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, Gifors, 
Mante, Vernon, Argentan, Lifieux, Fecamp, Coutances, 
Belefme, Pont de PArche, fell in an inftant into the hands 
of the enemy. The duke of Somerfet, fo far from having 
an army which could take the field, and relieve thefe 
places, was not able to fupply them with the necefTary 
garrifons and provifions. He retired with the few troops, 
of which he was mafter, into Roiien ; and thought it 
fufficient, if, till the arrival of fuccours from England, 
he could fave that capital from the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a formi- 
dable army, fifty thoufand ftrong, prefented himfelf be- 
fore the gates : The dangerous example of revolt had 
infeiSled the inhabitants ; and they called aloud for a ca- 
pitulation. Somerfet, unable to refift, at once, both the 
enemies within and from without, retired with his garri- 
fon into the palace and caftle ; which, being places not 
4<b Not. tenable, he was obliged to furrender: He purchafed a re- 
treat to Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by 
engaging to furrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, 
Honfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 
by delivering hoftages for the performance of ar- 
ticles'". The governor of Honfleur refufed to obey his 

r .. “ Monllrelct, vol, iii. p,. 2t. Graftoo, p. 643, 
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•rdcrs ; upon which the earl of Shrewfbury, who was c a p. ^ 
•one of the hoftages, was detained prifoner ; and the Eng- ^ 
lifli were thus deprived of the only general capable of 
recovering them from their prefent diftrefled fituation. 

Harfleur made a belter defence under Sir Thomas Cur- 
fon the governor; but was finally obliged to open its- 
gates to Dunois. Succours at laft appeared from Eng- 
land under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg; 

But thefc came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 
and were foon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the count 
of Clermont". This battle, or rather fkirmift, was tne 
only adion fought by the Englifh for the defence of their 
dominions in France, which they had purchafed at fuch 
an expence of blood and treafure. Somerfet, fhut up in 
Cai-n without any profpc£l of relief, found jt neceflary to 
capitulate : Falaife opened its gates, on condition that the 
carl of Shrewfbury fhould be reftored to liberty; And 
Cherbourg, the laft place of Normandy which remained 
in the hands of the Englifh, being delivered up, the con- 
queft of that important province was finifiied in a twelve- * 
month by Charles, to the great joy of the inhabitants and 
of his whole kingdom °. 

A LIKE rapid fuccefs attended the French arms in 
Guienne ; though the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long cuftom, better inclined to the Englifh govern- 
ment. Dunois was difpatched thither, and met with no 
rcfiftance in the field, and very little from the towns. 

Great improvements had been made, during this age, in TheEn-lifli 
the ftrudure and management of artillery, and none in 
fortification ; and the art of defence was by that means '* 
more unequal, than either before or fince, to the art of 
attack. After all the fmall places about Bourdeaux were 
reduced, that city agreed to fubmit, if not relieved by a 
certain time ; and as no one in England thought fcrioufly 
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XJ^ **' diftant concerns, no relief appeared ; the place 

1_ , - ■ furrendered ; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 

Hi°‘ whole province, which had remained united to England, 
fmce 'the acceflion of Henry II. was, after a period of 
three centuries, finally fwallowed up in the French mo- 
narchy. 

Though no peace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was, in amanner, at an end. 
The Englifn, torn in pieces by the civil diflenfions which 
enfued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guienne : And Charles, occupied at home in regu- 
lating the government, and fencing againff the intrigues 
of his factious Ion, Lewis the Dauphin, fcarcely ever at- 
tempted to invade them in their iHand, or to retaliate 
upon them, by availing himfclf of their inteftinc confu- 
iioiis, 
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CHAP. XXI. 

HENRY VI. 

Claim of the duke of 7'crk to the crown The earl 

of Warwic Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 

• His bcmifhment and death Popular 

inJurrelHon The parties of York and Lancajlcr 

——^Firjt armament of the duke of York Firjl 

battle of St. Albans Battle of Blore-heath 

of Northampton A parliament Battle of 

Wakefield — Death of the duke of York Battle 

of Mortimer' s Crofs Second Battle of St. Albans 

—Edward IV. affumes the crown— — Mifcella- 
neous tranfaSHons of this reign. 

A W E A K prince, feated on the throne of England, ^ 
had never failed, how gentle foever and innocent, ■ 
to be infefted with fadfion, difeontent, rebelffon, and civil ’♦5°' 
commotions ; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared 
every day in a fuller light, thefe dangerous confequences 
began, from paft experience, to be univerfally and juftly 
apprehended. Men alfo of unquiet fpirits, no longer 
employed in foreign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the fituation of the neighbouring Hates, were 
the more likely to excite inteftine diforders, and, by their 
emulation, rivalfhip, and animofities, to tear the bowels 
of their native country. But though thefe caufes alone 
were fufficient to breed confufion, there concurred ano- 
ther circumftance of the mod dangerous nature : A pre- 
tender to the crown appeared : Tlic title itfclf of the weak 
prince, who enjoyed the name of fovereignty, was dif- 
N 2 puted : 
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CHAP, puted : And the Englifli were now to pay the fevere, 
I ' . though late, penalty of their turbulence under Richard 
i4S°> IT. and of their levity In violating, without any necef- 
fity or juft reafon, the lineal fuccelfion of their mo- 
narchs. . ■ 

Ciiim of All the males of the houfe of Mortimer were extimft ; 
y^k^to'the t)Ut Anne, the fifter'of the laft carl of Marche, having 
crown, efpoufed the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry V. had tranfmitted her latent, but not yet forgot- 
ten, claim to her fon, Richard, duke of York. This 
prince, thus defcended by his mother from Philippa, only 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, fecond fon of Edward 
III. ftood plainly in the order of fuccelfion before the 
king, who derived his defeent from the duke of Lancafter, 
third fon of that tnonarch ; and that claim could not, in 
many refpetfts, have fallen into more dangerous hands 
than thofe of the duke of York. Richard was a man of 
valour and abilities, of a prudent condudl and mild dif- 
pofitions : He had enjoyed an opportunity of difplaylng 
. - thefe virtues in hi? government of France; And {hough 

• • recalled from that command by the intrigues and fuperior 

* jntereft of the duke of Somerfet, he had been fent to fup- 
prefs a rebellion in Ireland ; had fucceeded much better 
in that enterprize than his rival in the defence of Nor-, 
mandy ; and had even been able to attach to his perfon ant} 
family the whole Irifli nation, whom he was font to fub- 
due P. In the right of his father, he bore the rank of firft: 
prince of the blood ; and by this ftation he gave a luftre 
to his title derived from the' family of Mortimer, which* 
though of great nobility, was equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eclipfed by the royal defeent 
of the houfe of Lancafter. He ppflefled an immenfe for- 
tune from the union of fo many fucceflions, thofe of 
Cambridge and York on the one hand, with thofe of Mor- 

? Stowe, p, 387, . . , ; 
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timer oh the other : Which laft inheritance had before 
been augmented by an union of the eftates of Clarence 
and Ulfter, with the patrimonial pofleffions of the family 
' of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying 
the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weftmoreland, had 
widely extended his intereft among the nobility, and had 
procured him many connexions in that formidable order. 

T HE family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the moft 
potent, both from their opulent pofleflions, and from the 
charadlers of the men, that has ever appeared in England. 
For, belides the earl of Weftmoreland, and the lords La- 
timer, F auconberg, and Abergavenny ; the carls of Salif- 
bury and Warwic were of that family, and wefe of them- 
felves, on many accounts, the greateft noblemen in the 
kingdom. The earl of Salifbury, brother-in-law to the 
duke of Y ork, was the eldeft fon by a fecond marriage of 
the earl of Weftmoreland ; and inherited by his wife, 
daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Salifbury, killed 
before Orleans, the pofleflions and title of that great fa- 
mily. His eldeft fon, Richard, had married Anne, the 
daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, who 
died governor of France ; and by this alliance he enjoyed 
the pofleflions, and had acquired the title, of that other 
family, one of the moft opulent, moft ancient, and moft 
illuftrious in England. The perfonal qualities alfo of 
thefe two earls, efpecially of Warwic, enhanced the 
fplendour of their nobility, and encreafed their influence 
over the people. This latter nobleman, commonly known, 
from the fubfequent events, by the appellation of the 
King-maker^ had diftinguifhed himfelf by his gallantry 
in the field, by the hofpitality of his table, by the mag- 
nificence, and ftill more by the generofity of his expcnce, 
and by the fpirited and bold manner which attended him 
in all his adlions. The undefigning franknefs and open- 
nrfs of his charadter rendered his conqueft over men’s 
, N 3 aftedfions 
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C P. afFe£Iioris the more certain and infallible : His prefents 

V , i were regarded as fure teftimonics of efteem and friendfhip ; 

»4So. and his profcffions as the overflowings of his genuine fen- 
timents. No lefs than 30,000 perfons are faid to have 
daily lived at his board in the diflerent manors and callles 
which he poflefled in England : The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hofpitality, as well as by his 
bravery, were zcaloufly attached to his interefts : The 
people in general bore him an unlimited afFedfion : His 
numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than to 
the prince or to the laws : And he was the greateft, as 
well as the laft, of thofe mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the crown, and rendered the people incapable of 
any regular fyftem of civil government. 

But the duke of York, bcfides the family of Nevil, 
had many other partizans among the great nobility. 
Courtney, earl of Devonfhirc, defeended from a very 
noble family of that name in France, was attached to his 
interefts : Motibray, duke of Norfolk, had, from his here- 
ditary hatred to the family of Lancaftcr, embraced the 
fame party : And the difeontents, which univerfalJy 
prevailed among tire people, rendered every combination 
of the great the more dangerous to the eftablifhed go- 
vernment. 

Though the people were never willing to grant the 
fupplies neceftary for keeping poflelSon of the conquered 
provinces in France, they repined extremely at the lofs of 
thefe boafted acquifltions ; and fancied, becaufe a fudden ir- 
ruption could make conquefts, that, without fteady coun- 
fels, and a uniform expence, it was poflible to maintain 
them. The voluntary ceflion of Maine to the queen’s 
uncle, had made them fufpeit treachery in the lofs of Nor- 
< mandy and Guienne. They ftill confidcred Margaret as 

a French woman and a latent enemy of the kingdom. 
And when they faw her father and all her relations aftive. 

in 
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in promoting the fuccefs of the French* they could not ^ 
be perfuaded that fhe, who was all powerful in the Eng- 
lifli council, would very zealoufly oppofe them in their ‘♦S°‘ 
enterprizes. 

But the mod fatal blow given to the popularity of 
the crown, and to the interefts of the houfe of Lancafter, 
was by the aflaifination of the virtuous duke of Glocefter, 
whofe chara6ler, had he been alive, would have intimi- 
dated the partizans of York; but whofe memory, being 
extremely cherilhed by the people, ferved to throw an 
odium on all his murderers. By this crime the reigning 
family fufFered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 
firmed fupport ; and it was loaded with all the infamy of 
that imprudent and barbarous afladlnation. 

As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an 
a(dive hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it ; and the clamours, which neceffarily rofc 
againd him, as prime minider, and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became abfolutcly uncontrolable. The great nobility 
could ill brook to fee a fubjetd exalted above them ; much 
more one who was only great grandfon to a merchant, 
and who was of a birth fo much inferior to theirs. The 
people complained of his arbitrary meafures ; which were, 
in fome degree, a neceffary confequence of the irregular 
power then poffeffed by the prince, but which the lead 
difaffeedion eafily magnified into tyranny. The great ac- 
quifitions which he daily made were the object of envy ; 

. and as they were gained at the expence of the crown, 
which was itfelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on 
that account, to all indifferent perfons, the more excep- 
tionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been dif- 
proportioned to its power and dignity, had been extremely 
dilapidated during the minority of Henryk ; both by the 

S Cotton, p. 609, 
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r.Tpacity of the courtiers, which the king’s uncles coulJ 
not controul, and by the neceflary expences of the French 
war, which had always been very ill fupplied by the grants 
of parliament. The royal demefnes were difllpated ; and 
at the fame time the king was loaded with a debt of 
372,000 pounds, a furti fo great, that the parliament 
could never think of difcharging it. This unhappy fitu- 
ation forced the minifters upon many arbitrary ineafures : 
The houfehold itfelf could not be fupported without 
ftretching to the utmoft the right of purveyance, and 
rendering it a kind of univerfal robbery upon the people : 
The public clamour rofe high upon this occafion, and no 
one had the equity to make allowance for the necelfity of 
the king’s fituation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore 
the blame of the whole ; and every grievance, in every 
part of the adminiftration, was univerfally imputed to his 
tyranny and injuftice. 

This nobleman, fenfible of the public hatred under 
which he laboured, and forefeeing an attack from the 
commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies by boldly 
prefenting himfelf to the charge, and by infilling upon 
his own innocence, and even upon his merits, and thofe 
of his family, in the puUic fervice. He rofe in thehoufe 
of peers j took notice of the clamours propagated againll 
him ; and complained, that, after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns 4 after living abroad feventeen years 
without once returning to his native country; after lofing 
a father and three brothers in the wars with France ; after 
being himfelf a prifoner, and purchafmg his liberty by a- 
great ranfom ; it Ihould yet be fufpedied, that he had 
been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 
he had ever oppofed with fuch zeal and fortitude, and- 
that he had betrayed his prince, who had rewarded hisfer- 
vices by the highell honours and greatell offices, that it 
was in his power to confer This fpeech did not an-- 
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fwer the purpofe intended. The commons, rather pro- ^ p. 
Voiced at his challenge, opened their charge againft him, , ' f 

and fent up to the peers an accufation of high treafon, i45s>* 
divided into feveral articles. They infilled, that he had 
perfuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to depofe the king, and to place on 
the throne his own fon, John de la Pole, whom he in- 
tended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter of the 
late John duke of Somerfet, and to whom, he imagined, 
he would by that means acquire a title to the crown : 

That he had contributed to the releafe of the duke of Or- 
leans, in hopes that that prince would afllft king Charles 
in expelling the Englilh from France, and recovering 
full po/Ieflion of his kingdom : That he had afterwards 
encouraged that monarch to make open war on Normandy 
and Guienne, and had promoted his conquefts by betray- 
ing the fecrets of England, and obftruiling the fuccours 
intended to be fent to thofe provinces ; And that he 
had, without any powers or commiffion, promifcd by 
treaty to cede the province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, 
and had accordingly ceded it ; which proved in the ilTuo 
the chief caufe of the lofs of Normandy 

It is evident, from a review of thefe articles, that the 
commons adopted, without enquiry, all the popular cla- 
mours againft the duke of Suffolk, and charged him witk 
crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ferioufly be- 
lieve him guilty. Nothing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, fo little eminent by his birth and cha- 
racler, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
and of depofing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, Margaret, his patron, a princefs of fo much 
fpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the houfe, who knew, that he had intended to' 

• Canon, f. 641. Hil), faU i;;. p. £31. Grafton, 
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CHAP, marry his fon to one of the co-heirs of the earl of War- 
XXI* ' 

■ ’ , wic, ami was difappointed in his views, only by the 

1455. death of that lady ; And he obferved, that Margaret of 
Somcrfet could bring to her hufband no title to the 
crown ; becaufe (he herfelf was not fo much as compre- 
hended in the entail, fettled by a£l of parliament. It is 
eafy to account for the lofs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the lituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 
fuppofing any treachery in the Englilh minifters ; and it 
may fafely be affirmed, that greater vigour was requifite 
to defend thefe provinces from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at firft from his predeceffor. It 
could never be the intereft of any Englilh minifier to be- 
tray and abandon fuch acquifitions j much lefs of one, 
who was fo well eftablifhed in his mailer’s favour, who 
enjoyed fuch high honours and ample poffeffions in his 
own country, who had nothing to dread but the effedts 
of popular hatred, and who could never think, without 
the moil extreme reludlance, of becoming a fugitive and 
exile in a foreign land. The only article which carries 
any face of probability, is his engagement for the delivery 
of Mr.ine to the queen’s uncle : But Suffolk maintained, 
with great appearance of truth, that this meafure was 
approved of by feveral at the council table'; and it 
feems hard to aferibe to it, as is done by the commons, 
the fubfequerit lofs of Normandy, and expulfion of the 
EngliHi. Normandy lay open on every fide to the in- 
valion of the french: Maine, an inland. province, mud 
fooii after have fallen without any attack : And as the 
Englifli poffellcd in other parts more fortrelles than they 
could gr.rrifon or provide for, it feemed no bad policy to 
contradt their force, and to render the defence pradlicable, 
by reducing it within a narrower CQinpafs. 
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The commons were probably fenfible, that this charge 
of treafoii againft Suffolk would not bear a ftriil fcrutiny ; 
and they, therefore, foon after, fent up agamft him a 
new charge of mifdcmeanors, which they alfo divided into 
feveral articles. They affirmed, among other imputations, 
that he had procured exorbitant grants from the crown, 
had embezzled the public money, had conferred offices 
on improper perfons, had perverted juftice by maintaining 
iniquitous caufes, and had procured pardons for notorious 
offenders The articles are moftly general j but are not 
improbable : And as Suffolk feems to have been a bad 
man and a bad minifter, it will not be rafli in us to think 
that he was guilty, and that many of thefe articles could 
have been proved againft him. The court was alarmed 
at the profecution of a favourite minifter, who lay under 
fuch a load of popular prejudices ; and an expedient was 
fallen upon to fave him from prefent ruin. The king fuin- 
moned all the lords, fpiritual and temporal, to his apart- 
ment ; The prifoner was produced before them, and 
afked what he could fay in his own defence He denied 
the charge ; but fubmitted to the king’s mercy : Henry 
expreffed himfelf not fatisfied with regard to the firft im- 
peachment for treafon ; but in confideration of the fecond, 
tor mifdcmeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk’s own fubmiffion, not by any judicial authority, he 
banilhed him the kingdom during five years. The lords 
remained filent ; but as foon as they returned to their own 
houfe, they entered a proteft, that this fentence ftiould 
nowife infringe their privileges ; and that, if Suffolk had 
infifted upon his right, and had not voluntarily fubmitted 
to the king’s commands, he was iniitled to a trial by his 
peers in parliament. 

It was eafy to fee, that thefe irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he ftill pof-. 
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CHAP, fefied the queen’s confidence, he would, on the firfl fia- 
* . vourable opportunity, be reftored to his country, and be 
J450. re-inftated in his former power and credit. A captain of 
a veflel was therefore employed by his enemies to inter- 
cept him in his paffage to France; He was feized near 
and d«ih. Dover'; his head ftruck off on the fide of a long-boat; 

and his body thrown into the fea*. No enquiry was 
made after the adlors and accomplices in this atrocious 
deed of violence. 

The duke of Somerfet fucceeded to Suffolk's power in 
the miniftry, and credit with the queen ; and as he was 
the perfon under whofe government the P'rench pro- 
vinces had been loft, the public, who always judge by 
the event, foon made him equally the objedt of their 
animofity and hatred. The duke of York was abfent in 
Ireland during all thefc tranfaclions ; and however it 
might be fufpected, that his partizans had excited and 
fupported the profccution againft Suffolk, no immediate 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againft 
him. Eut there happened, foon after, an incident which 
roufed the jealoufy of the court, and difeovered to them 
the extreme danger to which they were expofed from 
the pretenfions of that popular prince. 

The humours of the people, fet afloat by the parlia- 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of fo great a fa- 
vourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions; 
Pcpiihr in- which were foon fupprcfl'ed ; but there arofe one in Kent, 
which was attended with more dangerous confequences. 
A man of low condition, one John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France for 
crimes, obferved, on his return to England, the difeon- 
tents of the people ; and he laid on them the foundation 
vf projects, which were at firft crowned with furprifing 

w Hsll, fo). ijS. Hill. Croyland, coatio. p. 5*5. Stowe, p. 388. 
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fuccefs. He took the name of John Mortimer ; intending, •** 

as is fuppofed, to pafs himfclf for a fon of that Sir John ■ _ f 

Mortimer who had been fentenced to deaths, by parlia- 
ment, and executed, in the beginning of this reign, with-, 
out any trial or evidence, merely ujwn an indidiment of 
high treafon given in againft him *. On the firft men- 
tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 
to the' number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s ftandardj 
and he excited their zeal by publifhing complaints againft 
the numerous abufes in government, and demanding a 
redrefs of grievances. The court, not yet fully fenftble 
of the danger, fent a fmall force againft the rioters, 
under the command of Sir Humphry Stafford, who was 
defeated and flain in an adtion near Sevenokey; and 
Cade, advancing with his followers towards London, en- 
camped on Blackheathi Though elated by his vidlory, 
he (till maintained the appearance of moderation; and 
fending to the court a plaufihle lift of grievances*, he 
promifed that, when thefe fhould be redrefled, and when 
lord Say, the treafurer, and . Cromer, fherifF of Kent, 
fhould be punifhed for their malverfations, he would im- 
mediately lay down his arms. The council, who ob-^ 
ferved that nobody was willing to fight agajnft men fo rea- 
fonable in their pretenfions, carried the king, for prefent 
fafety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened^ 
its gates to Cade, who maintained, during fome time, 
great order and difeipline among his followers. He al- 

t 

X Srowe, p. 364. Cotton, p. 5^4.. This author admires that foch a 
piece of injuftice Should have been committed in peaceable times t He might 
have aijded, and by fuch virtuous princes as Bedford and Gloceflert But it 
is to be prefurned that ^!nrtim'‘r was guilty ; though his condemnation was 
highly irregular and illegal. The people bad at this time a very feeble fenfe 
•r law and a conftitution ; and power was very imperfedly reArainrd bv thefe 
limits. When the proceeding*) of a parliament were fo irregular, it is eafy 
tp imagine that thofe of a king would l>e more fo. 
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*" XX? **' them into the fields during the night-time ; and 

t- ^ > publiftied feverc edidls againfl plunder and violence of 

i4jo. every kind : But being obliged, in order to gratify their 
malevolence againfi Say and Cromer, to put thefe men 
to death without a legal trial he found, that, after 
the commillion of this crime, he was no longer mafier 
of their riotous difpofition, and that all his orders were 
neglefted They broke into a rich houfe, which they 
plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this a£f of vio- 
lence, (hut their gates again!! them ; and being feconded 
by a detachment of foldiers fent them by lord Scales, 
governor of the Tower, they repulfcd the rebels with 
great flaughtcr The Kentilhircn were fo difeouraged 
by the blow, that, upon receiving a general pardon from 
the primate, then chancellor, they retreated towards 
Rochefter, and there difperfed. The pardon was foon 
after annulled, as extorted by violence : A price was fet 
on Cade’s head'*, who was killed by one Iden, a gentle- 
man of Suflex } and many of his followers were capitally 
punilhed for their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the duke of York 
had fecretly inftigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
try, by that experiment, the difpofitions of the people 
towards his title and family'; And as the event had fo 
far fucceeded to his wifh, the ruling party had greater 
reafon than ever to apprehend the future confequences of 
his prctenfions. At the fame time, they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland ; and fearing that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they 
ilFued orders, in the king’s name, for oppofing him, and 
for debarring him entrance into England ^ But the duke 
refuted his enemies by coming attended with no more than 

» Grafton, p, 6il«’ 
comln. p. 516. 

Stows, p. 391, 

I 
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his ordinary retinue : The precautions of the minifters C h^a p. 
ferved pnly to (hew him their jealoufy and malignity . 

againft him : He was fenfible that his title, by being i45°* 
dangerous to the king, was alfo become dangerous to 
himfelf : He now faw the impoflibility of remaining in 
his prefent fituation, and the neceflity of proceeding for- 
ward in fupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, 
were inftrufted to maintain, in all companies, his right 
by fucccflion, and by the eftablifhed laws and conftitu- 
tion of the kingdom : Thefe queftions became every day' 
more and more the fubjedl of converfation : 'Fhe minds 
of men were infenfibly (harpened againft each other by 
difputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities: 

And various topics were pleaded in fupport of the preten- 
fions of each party. 

The partizans of the houfe of Lancafter maintained, Thf Da>C« 
that though the elevation of Henry IV. might at firft *^d'votk.” 
be deemed fomewhat irregular, and could not be juftified 
by any of thofe principles on which that prince chofc ' 
to reft his title, it was yet founded on general confent, 
was a national aft, and was derived from the voluntary 
approbation of a free people, who, being loofened from 
their allegiance by the tyranny of the preceding govern- 
ment, were moved by gratitude, as well as by a fenfe 
of public interett, to entruft the feeptre into the hands 
of their deliverer : That, even if that eftablifliment were 
allowed to be at firft invalid, it had acquired folidity by 
time; the only principle which ultimately gives autho- 
rity to government, and removes thofe fcruples which 
the irregular fteps attending almoft all revolutions na- 
turally excite in the minds of the people ; That the 
right of fucccflion was a rule admitted only for general 
good, and for the maintenance of public order ; and 
could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tran- 
quillity, and- the fubverfion of regular eftablilhmcnts : 

That 
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*" *’• That the principles of liberty, no lefs than the maxims of 

- - _■ internal peace, were injured by thefe pretenfrons of the 
hoiifc of York ; and if fo many reiterated adls of the 
legillatiire, by which the crown was entailed on the 
prefent family, were now invalidated, the Englilh mud: 
be tonfidered, not as a free people, who could dif- 
pofe of their own government, but as a troop of Haves, 
who were implicitly tranfmitted by fucceflion from one 
madcr to another ; That the nation was bound to allegi- 
ance under the houfc of Lancafter by moral, no lefs than 
by political duty; and were they to infringe thofe nume-, 
rous oaths of fealty which they had fworn to Henry 
and his predecefl'ors, they would thenceforth be thrown 
loofe from all principles, and it would be found difficult 
ever after to fix and reftrain them : That the duke of 
York himfelf had frequently done homage to the king as 
' his lawful fovereign, and had thereby, in the moft folemn 

manner, made an indireft renunciation of thofe claims 
with which he now dares to difturb the tranquillity of 
the public ; That, even though the violation of the rights 
of blood, made on the depofition of Richard, was per- 
haps rafli and imprudent, it was too late to remedy, 
the mifehief ; the danger of a difputed fucceffion could 
no longer be obviated ; the people, accuftomed to a go- 
vernment which, in the hands of the late king, had 
been fo glorious, and in that of his predeceflbr fo pru- 
dent and falutary, would Rill aferibe a right to it; by 
caufing multiplied diforders, and by fliedding an inun- 
dation of blood, the advantage would only be obtained 
of exchanging one pretender for another ; and the houfc 
of York itfclf, if eftablifhed on the throne, would, on 
the firft opportunity, be expofed to thofe revolutions^ 
which the giddy fpirit, excited in the people, gave fo 
much reafon to apprehend ; And that though the prefent 
jejng enjoyed net the Ihining talents which had appeared 
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in his father and grandfather, he might ftill have a fon ^ 
who Ihould be endowed with them ; he is himfelf y. — j 
eminent for the moft harmlefs and inoffenfivc manners ; *45°» 

and if a£live princes were dethroned on pretence of tyran- 
ny, and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there 
would thenceforth remain, in the conftitution, no efta- 
blifhed rule of obedience to any fovereign. 

These ftrong topics, in favour of the houfe of Lan- 
cafter, were oppofed by arguments no lefs convincing on 
the fide of the houfe of York. The partizans of t^jis 
latter family aflerted, that the maintenance of order in the 
fucceflion of princes, far from doing injury to the , 
people, or invalidating their fundamental title to good 
government, was ellablilhed only for the purpofes of 
government, and ferved to prevent thofe numberlefs con- 
fufions which muft enfue, if no rule were followed but 
the uncertain and oifputed views of prefent convenience 
and advantage : That the fame maxims which enfured 
public peace, were alfo falutary to national liberty; 
the privileges of the people could only be maintained by 
the obfervance of laws ; and if no account were made 
of the rights of the fovereign, it could lefs be expe£led 
that any regard would be paid to the property and freedom 
of the fubjeiS : That it was never too late to cor- 
re£l any pernicious precedent ; an unjuft eftabliflimenf, 
the longer it ftood, acquired the greater famSlion and va- 
lidity ; it could, with more appearance of reafon, be 
pleaded as an authority for a like injuftice; and the 
maintenance of it, inftead of favouring public tranquil- 
lity, tended to disjoint every principle by which human 
fociety was fupported : That ufurpers would be happy, if 
their prefent poffefHon of power, or their continuance 
for a few years, could convert them into legal princes ; 
but nothing would be more miferable than the people^ 
if all reftraints on violence and ambition were thus 

V’oL. III. O removed. 
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CHAP, removed, and a full fcope given to the attempts of every 
‘ . turbulent innovator : That time, indeed, might beftow 
1450. folidity on a government whofe firft foundations were 
the moft infirm ; but it required both a long courfe of 
time to produce this eft'eft, and the total extinffion of 
thofe claimants, whofe title was built on the original 
principles of the conftitution : That the depofition of 
Richard II. and the advancement of Henry IV. were 
not deliberate national afls, but the refult of the levity and 
viblence of the people, and proceeded from thofe very de- 
fc£ls in human nature, which the eftablilhment of politi- 
cal fociety, and of ah order in fuccellion, was calculated 
to prevent : That the fubfequent entails of the crown were 
a continuance of the fame violence and ufurpation ; they 
were not ratified by the legiflature, fince the confent of 
the rightful king was {till wanting ; and the acquiefcence, 
firft of the family of Mortimer, then of the family of 
York, proceeded from prefent neceftity, and implied no 
renunciation of their pretenfions : That the reftoration 
of the true order of fuccelfion could not be confidered 
as a change which familiarized the people to revolu- 
tions ; but as the corredion of a former abufe, which’ 
had, itfelf, encouraged the giddy fpirit of innovation, re- 
bellion, and difobedience : And that, as the original- 
title of Lancafter ftood only in the perfon of Henry IV. 
on prefent convenience, even this principle, unjuftifiable 
as it was, when not fupported by laws, and warranted by 
the conftitution, had now entirely gone over to the 
other fide; nor was there any comparifon between a 
prince utterly unable to fway the feeptre, and blindly 
governed by corrupt minifters, or by an imperious queen, 
engaged in foreign and hoftile interefts ; and a prince of 
mature years, of approved wifdom and experience, a 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who, 
by his reftoration, would replace every thing on ancient 
foundations. ' 

s? 
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So many plaufible arguments could be urged on both c h^a p, 
iides of this intcrefting queftion, that the people were , _ ' j 

extremely divided in their fentiments ; and though the 1450, 
noblemen of greateft power and influence fecm to have 
efpoufed the party of York, the oppofite Caufe had the 
advantage of being Supported by the prefent laws, and 
by the immediate pofli-ffion of royal authority. There 
were alfo many great noblemen jn the Lancaftrian party, 
who balanced the power of their antagonifts, and kept 
the nation in fufpenfe between them. The earl of 
Northumberland adhered to the prefent government : 

The earl of Weftmoreland, in fpite of his connexions 
with the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, 
of which he was the head, was brought over to the fame 
party; and the whole north of England, the moft war- 
like part of the kingdom, was by means of thefe two 
potent noblemen, warmly engaged in theinterefts ofLan- 
cafler. Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, and his 
brother Henry, were great fupports of that caufe ; as ' ' , 
were alfo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Stafford duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Shrewfbury, the lords Clifford, 

Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this fituation, it might 
naturally be expelled that fo many turbulent barons, 
poflefled of fo much independent authority, would imme- 
diately have flown to arms, and have decided the quarrel, 
after their ufual manner, by War and battle, under 
the ftandards of the contending princes. But there ftill 
were many caufes which retarded thefe defperate extremi- 
ties, and made a long train of faftion, intrigue, and 
Cabal, precede the military operations. By the gradual 
progrefs of arts in England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, the people were npw become Of fome import- 
ance ; laws were beginning to be refpedled by them ; 
and it was requifite, by various pretences, previoufly to 
O 2 reconcile 
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reconcile their minds to the overthrow of fuch an ancient 
eftablifliment as that of the houfe of Lancafter, ere their 
concurrence could reafonably be expedled. The duke of 
York bimfelf, the new claimant, was of a moderate and 
cautious charadler, an enemy to violence, and difpofed 
to truft rather to time and policy, than to fanguinary 
meafures, for the fuccefs of his pretenfions. The very 
imbecility itfelf of Henry, tended to keep the/aSions in 
fufpenfe, and make them ftand long in awe of each 
other : It rendered the Lancaflrian party unable to itrike 
any violent blow againft their enemies } it encouraged the 
Yorkifts to hope, that, after banilhing the king’s mini- 
fiers, and getting poffellion of his perfon, they might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without the 
perilous expedient of a civil war, to change the fucceffion 
by parliamentary and legal authority. 

The difpofitions, which appeared in a parliament 
aflembled foon after the arrival of the duke of York front 
Ireland, favoured thefe expeflations of his partizans, 
and both difeovered an unufual boldnefs in the commons, 
and were a proof of the general difeontents which pre- 
vailed againft the adminiftration. The lower houfe, 
without any previous enquiry or examination, without 
alleging any other ground of complaint than common 
fame, ventured to prefent a petition againft the duke of 
Somerfet, the duchefs of Suffolk, the bilhop of Chefter, 
Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and feveral others of infe- 
rior rank ; and they prayed the king to remove them 
for ever from his perfon and councils, and to prohibit 
them from approaching within twelve miles of the 
court®. This was a violent attack, fomewhat arbi- 
trary, and fupported but by few precedents, againft 
the miniftry; yet the king durft not ppenly oppofe 

f Parliameatary Hiftorjr, vsilii. p. a63. 
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k; He replied, that, except the lords, he would banlfli all ^ h^a p- 
the others from court during a year, unlefs he ihould 
have occafion for their fervice in fupprelEng any rebellion. 

At the fame time, he reje£led a bill which bad palTed 
both houfcs, for attainting the late duke of SuHblk, and 
which, in feveral of its claufes, difcovered a very general 
prejudice againft the meafures of the court. 

The duke of York, trolling to thefe fymptoms, raifed 
an army of 10,000 men, with which he marched tOr armament 
wards London; demanding a reformation of the governr o< 
ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerfet from alj 
power and authority He unexpcdiedly found the gates 
of the city fhut againll him ; and, on his retreating into 
Kent, he was followed by the king at the head of a fupe> 
rior army 5 in which feveral of Richard’s friends, particu* 
larly Salilbury and Warwic, appeared; probably with 3 
view of mediating between the parties, and of feconding, 
on occafion, the duke of York’s pretenfions. A parley 
enfued; Richard Rill infilled upon the removal of So- 
merlet, and his fubmitting to a trial in parliament : The 
court pretended to comply with his demand; and ^at 
nobleman was put in arrell : The duke of York was 
then perfuaded to pay bis refpeiRs to the king in his tent ; 
iuid,on repeating his charge againll the duke of Somerfet, 
he was furprifed to fee that miniller ilep from behind 
the curtain, and oSer to maintain his innocence. Richard 
now found that h« had been betrayed ; that he was in 
the hands of his enemies; and that it was become necef- % 

fary, for his own fafety, to lower his pretenfions. No 
violence, however, was attenopted againll him : I'he na- 
tion was not in a dilpolition to bear the dellrudlion of fo 
popular a prince : He had many friends in Henry’s camp ; 

And bis fon, who was not in the power of tlie court, 

h Stowe, p 394, 
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C P. tnight ftill be able to revenge his death on aft his enemies : 
f He was therefore difmifled ; and he retired to his feat of 
>45». Wigmore on the borders of Wales*, 

While the duke of York lived in this retreat, there 
happened an incident, which, by encreafing the public dif- 
contents, proved favourable to his pretenfions. Several 
Gafeon lords, afFeftionate to the Englifli government, and 
difgufted at the new dominion of the P'ronch, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henry The earl of Shrewfbury, with a body of 8000 
14 j*. men, was fent over to fupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
^(bjuljr. gates to him : He made himfelf matter of Fronfac, 
Cattillon, and fome other places: Affairs began to 

wear a favourable afpedl : But, as Charles battened to re- 
fift this dangerous invafion, the fortunes of the Englifh 
were foon reverfed : Shrewfbury, a venerable warrior^ 
above fourfeore years of age, fell in battle; his conquetts 
were lott ; Bourdeaux was again obliged to fubmit to the 
French king * ; and all hopes of recovering the province 
of Gafeony were for ever extinguifhed. ' 

Though the Englifh might deem themfelves happy to 
to be fairly rid of dittant dominions which were of no ufe 
to them, and which they never could defend againft the 
growing power of France, they expreffed great difeon- 
tent on the occafion ; and they threw all the blame on 
the minittry, who had not been able to effefl impoflibili- 
ties. While they were in this difpofition, the queen’s 
Ijtli Oft. delivery of a fon, who received the name of Edward, was 
deemed no joyful incident ; and as it removed all hopes of 
the peaceable fuccelfion of the duke of York, who was 
otherwife, in the right of his father, and, by the laws 
ena£fed fince the'acceffion of the houfe of Lancafter, next 
heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the 

iGrafiorit p* ^20. ^ HoDtogflied^ p. 640# 
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quarrel between the parties. But the duke was incapable C H A H- ^ 
of violent counfels ; and even when no vifible obftacle f 

lay between him and the throne, he was prevented by his •454- 
own fcruples from mounting it. Henry, always unfit to , 
exercife the government, fell at this time into a diftemper, 
which fo far encreafed his natural imbecility, that it ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of 
royalty. The queen and the council, deftitute of this fup- 
port, found themfelves unable to refill the York party ; ' 

and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They fent 
Somerfct to the Tower; and appointed Richard lieute- 
nant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a 
fellion of parliament That aflembly alfo, taking into 
confideration the Hate of the kingdom, created him pro- 
tedlor during pleafure. Men who thus entrulled fove» 
reign authority to one that had fuch evident and llrong 
pretenfions to the crown, were not furely averfe to his . 
taking immediate and full pofleffion of it: Yet the duke, , 
inllead of pulhing them to make farther conceflions, ap- 
peared fomewhat timid and irrefolute, even in receiving 
the power which was tendered to him. He dcfired that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 
out any, application on his part ; He exprelTcd his' hopes 
that they would aflill him in the exercife of it ; He made 
it a conditiori of his acceptance, that the other lords, 

,who were, appointed to be of his council, ihould alfo ac- 
cept of the trull, and Ihould. exercife it ; And he re- 
quired that all the pwwers of his office Ihould be fpecified 
and defined by adl of parliament. This moderation of 
Richard was certt^inly very unufual and very amiable ; 
yet was it attended with bad confequences in the prefent 
jundlurc, and, by giving time to the_ anjmofities of fatfliotx 

■> R jnxr, Tol. zi. p. 34^ 
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P . to rife and ferment, it proved the fource of all thofc furious 
I wars and commotions which enfued. 

««+• 1'he enemies of the duke of York foon found it in 
their power to make advantage of his cxceffive caution. 
Henry, being fo far recovered from his diftemper as to 
carry the appearance of cxercifing the royal power ; they 
moved him to refume his authority, to annul the proteftor- 
»4Si- ^'P duke, to releafc Somerfet from the Tower ”, and 

to commit the adminidration into the hands of that noble- 
man. Richard, fcnfible of the dangers which might at- 
tend his former acceptance of the parliamentary commif- 
lion, fhould he fubmit to the annulling of it, levied 
an army ; but dill without advancing any pretenfions to 
the crown. He complained only of the king’s miniders, 
a*nd demanded a reformation of the government. A 
Firftbjitie battle was fought at St. Albans, in which the Yorkids 
kins'.' 'Were fuperior, and, without fudering any material lofs,, 
asdMay. flew about 5000 of their enemies ; among whom were 
the duke of Somerfet, the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, elded fon of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, lord Clifford, and many other perfons of didinc- 
tion ”. The king himfelf fell into the hands of the duke 
of York, who treated him with great refpedl and tendcr- 
nefs : He was only obliged ( which he regarded as no hard- 
fhip) to commit the whole authority of the crown into the 
hands of his rival. 

Th- 15 was the fird bloo(l fpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not dnifhed in lefs than a courfe of thirty 
years, which was fignalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a feenc of extraordinary fiercenefs and 
cruelty, is computed to have cod the lives of eighty 
princes of the blood, and almod entirely annihilated the 
ancient nobility of England. The drpng attachments 

" Rymer.ToI.xi. p. 361. HoHmpflied, p, 64.*, Grafton, p. 6a6. 
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which, at that time, men of the fame kindred bore to each CHAP., 
^ . . . . . XXI 

other, and the vindictive fpirit, which was confidercd as, > ^ ^ 

a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable i45Sv 
in their refentments, and every moment widened the, 
breach between the parties. Yet affairs did not imme- 
diately proceed to the lall extremities : The nation was 
kept fome time in fufpenfe : The vigour and fpirit of 
queen Margaret, fupporting her fmall power, ftill proved 
a balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 
checked by his irrefclute temper. A parliament, which 9* 
was foon after affcmbled, plainly difeovered, by the con- 
trariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of the mo- 
tives by which they were adluatetj. They granted the 
Yorkifts a general indemnity; and they reftored the pro- 
teClorfhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, (HU perfe- 
vered in all his former precautions : But at the fame tim* 
they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed th*, 
continuance of the protedforfhip to the majority of his 
fon Edward, who was veiled with the ufual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheftcr, 

The only decifive a£l, palled in this parliament, was a 
full refumption of all the grants which had been made 
fince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty. 

It was not found difficult to wrell power from hands j4jS. 
fo little tenacious as thofe of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herfelf of that prince’s abfence, produced 
her hulband before the houfe of lords; and, as his Hate of 
health permitted him, at that time, to adl his part with 
fome tolerable decency, he declared hij intentions of re- 
fumihg the government, and of putting an end to Rich- 
ard’s authority. This meafure, being uncxpedled, was 
not oppofed by the contrary party; The houfe of lords, 
who were many of them difgulled with the late adl of re- 
fumption. 
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C P. fumption, afTented to Henry’s propofal : And the king 

was declared to be reinftated in fovereign authority. > 

1456. Even the duke of York acquiefced in this irregular aft 
of the peers ; and no difturbance enfued. But that prince’s 
claim to the crown was too well known, and the Heps 
which he had taken to promote it, were too evident ever 
to allow fincere truft and confidence to have place between 
>4S7i ths parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invjted. 

the duke of York and the earls of Salifbury and Warwic. 
’ • - to attend the king’s perfon. When they were on the. 
road they received intelligence that defigns wcie formed 
againft their liberties and lives. They immediately fe- 
parated themfelvcs : Richard withdrew to his caftle of 
Wigmore: Salilbury to Middleham in Yorkftire : And 
Warwic to his government of Calais, which had been 
committed to him after the battle of St. Albans, 
'and 'which, as it gave him the command of the only 
regular military force maintained by England, was of 
the utmoft importance in the prefent junfture... Stilli 
men of peaceable difpofitions, and among the reft, Bour> 
chier, archbifliop of Canterbury, thought it not too late 
to interpofe with their good offices, in order to prevent 
. that eft'ufion of blood with which the kingdom was 
threatened ; and the awe, in which each party ftood of 
the other, rendered the mediation for fome time fuccelR- 
.t' I ful. ■ It was agreed that all the great leaders on both 
fides fhould meet in London, and be folemnly reconciled, 
l45». The duke of York and his partizans came thither with 
numerous retinues, and took up their quarters near each 
other for mutual fecurity. The leaders of the Lan- 
■ .caftrian party ufed the fame precaution, The mayor, at 
the head of 5000 men, kept a ftrift watch night and 
day; and was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace 
between them'’. Terms were adjufted, which removed 

f Fabian Cbroo. anno 145s. The author fays, that fome lords broughf 
90oxctainert| Ibme €00, none Icfs than 400. See alfo Grafton, p. 63 3» 
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not the ground of difference. An outward reconcilia- c h^a p. 
tion only was procured : And in order to notify this aci ^ - j 

cord to tho whole people, a folemn proceflion to St. Paul’s H 5 ** 
was appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 
garet, and a leader of one party marched hand in hand 
with a leader of the oppofite. The lefs real cordiality 
prevailed, the more were the exterior demonftrations of 
amity redoubled. But it was evident, that a conteft for 
a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated ; 
that each party watched only for an opportunity of fub- 
verting the other ; and that much blood muft yet be fpilt, 
ere the nation could be reftored to perfedf tranquillity, of 
enjoy a fettled and elfablifhed government. 

i 

Even the fmalleft accident, without any formed de- 
fign, was fufficient, in the prefent difpofition of men’s 
minds, to dilTolve the feeming harmony between the 
parties ; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever fo 
amicable, they would have found it difficult to reftrain 
the animofity of their followers. One of the king’s re- 
tinue infulted one of the earl of Warwic’s : Their 
companions on both fides took part in the quarrel : 

A fierce combat enfued : The earl apprehended his 
life to be aimed at : He fled to his government of Ca- 
lais ; and both parties, in every county of England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the conteft by war 
and arms. 

The earl of Salifbury, marching to join the Huke of 
York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath, on the borders of 
Staffordlhire, by lord Audley, who commanded' 'much 
fuperior forces; and a fmall rivulet with fteep banks ran 
between the armies. Salifbury here fupplied his defedl 
in numbers by ftratagem ; a refinement, of which there 
occur few inftances in the Englifh civil wars, where a 
headlong courage, more'than military conduft, is com- 
monly 
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chap, tnonly to, be remarked. He feigned a retreat, and allured 
^ ‘ . Audley to follow him with precipitation : But when the 

14J9. van of the royal army had pafled the brook, Salilbury 
fuddenly turned upon them ; and partly by the furprize, 
partly by the divifion, of the enemies’ forces, put this 
body to rout; The example of flight was followed by 
the red of the army : And Salilbury, obtaining a com* 
plete victory, reached the general rendezvous of the 
Yorkifts at Ludlow’'. 

The earl of Warwic brought over to this rendezvous 
a choice body of veterans from Calais, on whom, it was 
thought, the fortune of the war would much depend j 
but this reinforcement occailoned, in the ilTue, the im? 
mediate ruin of the duke of York’s party. When the 
royal army approached, and a general adtion was every 
hour expected. Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded 
the veterans, deferted to the king in the night-time ; and 
the Y orkifts were fo difmayed at this inllance of treachery, 
which made every man fufpicious of his fellow, that 
they feparated next day without Hriking a ilroke’; The 
duke fled to Ireland:. The earl of Warwic, attended by 
many of the other leaders, efcaped to Calais; where his 
great popularity among all orders of men, particularly 
among the military, foon drew to him partizans, and 
rendered his power very formidable. The friends of the 
houfe of York, in England, kept themfelves every where 
in readinefs to rife on the firft fummons from their 
, leaders. 

1460. After meeting with fome fuccefles at fca, Warwic 
landed in Kent, with the earl of Salilbury, and the earl 
of Marche, eldeft fon of the duke of York ; and being 
met by the primate, by lord Cobham, and other perfona 

1 Hclliogfhcd, p, 649. Craftco, p. jjG. ' HoUingllicd, p. 650. 

CiafioD, p. 537. 
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cf diftinflion, he marched, amidft the acclamations of C H A Pi 
the people, to London. The city immediately opened . ‘ g 

its gates to him ; arid his troops encreafing on every day’s >46o. 
march, he foon found himfelf in a condition to face the 
royal army, which haftened from Coventry to attack him. 

The battle was fought at Northampton; and was foon Battle of 
decided againft the royalifts by the infidelity of lord Grey 
of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry’s van, deferred loth July, 
to the enemy during the heat of a 3 ion, and fpread a 
confternation through the troops. The duke of Buck* 

Ingham, the earl of Shrcwfbury, the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont, and Sir William Lucie, were killed in the 
aflion or purfuit : The flaughter fell chiefly on the gen- 
try and nobility ; the common people were fpared by or- 
ders of the earls of Warwic and Marche*. Henry him- 
felf, that empty fliadow of a king, was again taken 
prifoncr; and as the innocence and fimplicity of his 
manners, which bore the appearance of fandlity, had 
procured him the tender regard of the people the earl 
of Warwic and the other leaders took care to difiinguifli 
themfelvcs by their refpeflful demeanour towards him. 

A PARLIAMENT was fummoned in the king’s name, a parli*. 
and met at Weftminfter ; where the duke foon after ap- ”^"q^ 
peared from Ireland. This prince had never hitherto 
advanced openly any claim to the crown : He had only 
complained of ill minifters, and demanded a redrefs of 
grievances : And even, in the prefent crifis, when the par- 
liament was furrounded by his viiStorious army, he fhowed 
fuch a regard to law and liberty, as is unufual during the 
prevalence of a party in any civil dilTcntions ; and was 
ftill lefs to be expefted in thofe- violent and licentious 
times. He advanced towards the throne ; and being met 
by the archbifliop of Canterbury, who afked him, whe- 
ther he had yet paid his refpecls to the king ? he replied, 

• Stewf, p. 409. / Hall, ftfl. 169. Graftoa, p. 195. 
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CHAP, that he knew of none to whom he owed that title. H*' 

XXIk ^ 

^ I then flood near the throne", and addrcffing himfelf to 
^ 4 ^ the houfe of peers, he gave them a dedu6lion of his title 
by defcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houfe 
pf Lancafter had paved their way to fovereign power, in- 
fifled on the calamities which had attended the govern- 
- ■■■ ment of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right 
, path, by doing, juflice to the'lineal fuccellbr, and thus 

pleaded, his caufe before them as his natural and legal 
judges ■ This cool and moderate manner of demanding 
a crown, intimidated his friends, and encouraged his ene-> 
mies: I'he lords remained in fufpenfe*j and no, one 
ventured to utter a word on the occafion. Richard, who 
had probably expedied that the peers would have invited 
him to place himfelf on the throne, was much difap- 
pointed at their filence j but defiring them to_, refleifl on 
what he had propofed to them, he departed the houfe< 
The peers took the matter into confideration, with as 
much tranquillity as if it had been a common fubje£t of 
debate : They defired the aiflflance of fome confiderable 
members among the commons in their deliberations . 

, They heard, in feyeral fuccellive days, the reafons alleged 
for the duke of York : They even ventured to propofe 
objedlions to his claim, founded on former entails of the 
crown, and on the oaths of fealty fworn to the houfe of 
Lancafter >1: They alfo obferved, that, -as Richard had 
all along borne the arms of York, not thofe of Clarence, 
he could not claim as fucceflbr to the latter family: And 
after receiving anfvvers to thefe objections, derived from 
the violence and power by which the houfe of Lancafter 
fupported their prefent pofleftion of the crown, they pro- 
ceeded to give a dccifion. Their fentence was cal- 
culated, as far as pofllble, to pleafe both parties: They 

» HolIin^Aed, p. 655. w Cotton, p. 665. Gftifio.,, p. 64^. 

•» Hfillinglhed, p. 657. Grafton, p. 645. y Cotton, p. 666. 
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declared the title of the duke of York to be certain and P 
indefeafible j but in confideration that Henry had en- ^ 

joyed the crown, without difputc or controverfy, during 
the courfe of thirty-eight years, they determined, that he 
Ihould continue to poflefs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life ; that the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment, meanwhile, {hould remain with Richard ; that 
he fliould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy; that every one fhould fwear to maintain his 
fucceflion, and it fhould be treafon to attempt his life; 
and that all former fettlements of the crown, in this and 
the two laft reigns, fhould be abrogated and refcinded’’. 

The duke acquiefced in this decifion : Henry himfelf, be- • 

ing a prifoner, could not oppofe it : Even if he had en- 
joyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt any 
violent reluftance againff it : And the aft thus palled with 
the unanimous confent of the whole legillative body. 

Though the mildnefs of this compromife is chiefly to be 
afcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it is im- 
poflible not to obferve in thofe tranfaftions vifible marks 
of a higher regard to law, and of a more fixed authority, 
enjoyed by parliament, than has appeared in any former 
period of Englilh hiftory. 1 

It is probable that the duke, without employing ei- 
ther menaces or violence. Could have obtained from the 
commons a fettlement more confident and uniform : But 
as many, ^if not all the members of the upper houfe, had 
received grants, conceffions, or dignities, during the laft 
fixty years, when the houfe of Lancafter was poflefled of 
the government: They were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too fudden and violent an overthrow of that 
family; and in thus temporizing between the parties, 
they fixed the throne on a bafis, upon which it could not 
pollibly Hand. The duke, apprehending his chief dani 

• 1 o' • « Cowon, p. £ 66 . Gnfton, p. ^ 7 . ■ 
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^ xxt *** 2®'’ *0 genius and fpirit of queen MargareJ^ 

^ - — j fought a pretence for banifiiing her the kingdom : He ■' 
fent her, in the king’s name, a fummons to come imme- 
diately to London ; intending, in cafe of her difobedi- 
cnce, to proceed to extremities againft her. But the 
queen needed not this menace to excite her adlivity in de- 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat at 
Northampton, flie had fled with her infant fon to Dur- 
ham, thence to Scotland j but foon returning, Ihe applied 
to the northern barons, and employed every motive to 
procure their afiiftance. Her affability, infinuation, and 
addrefs, qualities in which Ihe excelled ; her carelles, her 
promifes wrought a powerful effeft on every one who ap- 
proached her: The admiration of her great qualities was 
fuccceded by compaflion towards her helplefs condition : 
The nobility of that quarter, who regarded themfelves as 
the moft warlike in the kingdom, were moved by indigna- 
tion to find the fouthern barons pretend to difpofe of the 
crown and fettle the government: And that they might 
allure the people to their ftandard, they promifed them 
the fpoils of all the provinces on the other fide of the 
Trent. By thefe means, the queen had colledled an ar- 
my twenty thoufand ftrong, with a celerity which was 
neither expected by her friends, nor apprehended by her 
enemies. 

The duke of York; informed of her appearance in the 
north, haftened thither with a body of 5000 men, to 
fupprefs, as he imagined, the beginnings of an infurrec- 
tion; when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found him- 
felf fo much outnumbered by the enemy. He threw 
himfelf into Sandal callle, which was fituated in the 
neighbourhood ; and he was advifed by the earl of Salif- 
bury, and other prudent counfellors, to remain in that 
fortrefs, till his fon, the earl of Marche, who was levy- 
insr forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his 

aiTiftance. 
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afliilance *. But the duke, though deficient in political ^ P- 
courage, poflefled perfonal bravery in an eminent degree j > ' . 

and notwithftanding his wifdom and experience, he > 4 ®®* 
thought, that he fliould be for ever difgraced, if, by tak- 
ing flielter behind walls, he {hould for a moment refign 
the vidtory to a woman. He defcended into the plain, BattUof 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was inftantly ac- 14*^ 
cepted. The great inequality of numbers was fufficient -> 

alone to decide the vidlory ; but the queen, by fending a 
detachment, who fell on the back of the duke’s army, 
rendered her advantage flill more certain and undifputcd. 

The duke himfelf was killed in the adion ; and as his Death of 
body was found among the flain, the head was cut off by 
Margaret’s orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with 
a paper crown upon it, in derifion of his pretended title. 

His fon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of feventeen, was 
brought to lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in revenge 
of his father’s death, who had periflied in the battle of 
St, Albans, murdered in cool blood, and with his own ; 

bands, this innocent prince, whofe exterior figure, as 
well as other accomplilhments,,are reprefented by hifto- 
rians as extremely amiable. The earl of Salifbury was 
wounded and taken prifoner, and immediately beheaded, 
with feveral other perfons of dilHndlion, by martial law at 
Pomfret'’. There fell near three thoufand Yorkifts in 
this battle : The duke himfelf was greatly and juftly la- 
mented by his own party; a prince who merited a better 
fate, and whofe errors in condudl proceeded entirely 
from fuch qualities, as render him the more an objedl 
of eftcem and affedlion. He perifhed .in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three fons, Edward, George^ 
and Richard, with three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, 
and Margaret. 

> Stowe, p. 411, b Polfd, Virt- p. 510. 
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CHAP. The queen, after this important victory, divided her 
y ^ ‘ army. She fent the fmaller divifion under Jafpcr Tudor, 

1461. carl of Pembroke, half brother to the king, againil Ed- 
ward, the new duke of York. She herfelf marched with 
the larger divifion towards London, where the earl of 
Warwic had been left with the command of the Yorkifts. 
Battle »r Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer’s Crofs 

Crofi. in Hcrefordfhirc, with the lofs of near 4000 men; His 

army was difperfed ; he himfelf efcaped by flight ; but 
his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken prifoner, and 
immediately beheaded by Edward’s orders. This barba -« ' 
rous pradlice, being once begun, was continued by both 
parties, from a fpirit of revenge, which covered itfelf 
under the pretence of retaliation S 

Margaret compenfated this defeat by a victory which 
flie obtained over the earl of Warwic. That nobleman, 
on the approach of the Lancaflrians, led out his army, 
re-inforced by a ftrong body of the Londoners, who were 
flVof St*'**' *ff*‘^‘®nate to his caufe ; and he gave battle to the queen 
AibiDi. at St. Albans. While the armies were warmly engaged, 
Lovelace, who commanded a confiderablc body of the 
Yorkifts, withdrew from the combat ; and this treache- 
rous condu< 9 :, of which there are many inftances in thofe 
civil wars, decided the vidlory in favour of the queen. 
About 2300 of the vanquiftied pcriflied iri the battle and 
purfuit ; and the perfon of the king fell again into the 
hands of his own party. This weak prince was fure to 
be almoft equally a prifoner whichever fadlion had the 
keeping of him ; and fcarcely any more decorum was ob- 
ferved by one than by the other,, in their method of treat-, 
ing him. Lord Bonville, to whofe care he had been en- 
trufted by the Yorkifts, remained with him after the defeat, 
on afturances of pardon given him by Henry : But Mar- 
- gaiet, regardlefs of her hulband’s promife, immediately 

r HollinsOicd, p, 66o> Crifigo, p. 650. 
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OTikred the head of that nobleman to be ftruck off by the c h A p. 

} *xx^r 

executioner'’. Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, who , -■ 

had fignalized himfclf in the French wars, was treated in > 46 n 
the fame manner. 

The queen made no great advantage of this vi£lory : 

Young Edward advanced upon her from the other isdc ; 
and colIe£ling the remains of W arwic’s army, was foon 
in a condition of giving her battle with ftiperior forces. 

She was fenfible of her danger, while fhe lay between the 
enemy and the city of London ; and ihe found it nccef- 
fary to retreat with her army to the north '. Edward 
entered the capital amidft the acclamations of the citizens, 
and immediately opened a new fccne to his party. This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty 
of his perfon, for his bravery, his afiivity, his aftability, 
and every popular quality, found himfclf fo much pof- 
fefled of public favour, that, elated with the fpirit natural 
to his age, he refolved no longer to confine himfclf withiri 
thofe narrow limits which his father had preferibed to 
himfelf, and which had been found by experience fo pre- 
judicial to his caufe. He determined to afl'ume the name 
and dignity of king ; to infill openly on his claim ; and 
thenceforth to treat the oppofite party as traitors and re- 
bels to his lawful authority. But as a national confent, 
or the appearance of it. Hill feemed, notwithftanding 
his plaufible title, requifite to precede this bold mea- 
fure, and as the aflembling of a parliament might oc- 
cafion too many delays, and be attended with other in- 
convenicncies, he ventured to proceed in a lefs regular 
manner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies 
to throw obftacles in the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to allemble in St. John’s Fields ; great 
numbers of people furrounded them ; an harangue was 
pronounced to this mixed multitude, fetting forth ths 

< HoiUngOied, p, 66o. < Crafion, p. 651. 
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XXI. 



1461. 



Bdward IV. 
ailuTnes ihe 



5th March. 



Mlfcellant* 
oust ran fac- 
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title of Edward, and inveighing againd the tyranny and 
ufgrpation of the rival family ; and the people were then 
afkcd, whether they would have Henry of Lancafter for 
king ? They unanimoufly exclaimed againft the propofal. 
It was then demanded, whether they would accept of 
Edward, elded fon of the late duke of York? They ex- 
prefled their aflent by loud and joyful acclamations ^ 
A great number of bilhops, lords, magiftrates, and other 
perfojis of diftindlion were next affembled at Baynard’s 
cadle, who ratified the popular cle( 3 ion ; and the new 
king was on the fubfequent day proclaimed in London, 
by the title of Edward IV 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a mo- 
narch, who, while in his cradle, had been proclaimed 
king both of France and England, and who began his 
life with the moft fplendid profpedls that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. 'I'he revolution was unhappy 
fur his people, as it was the fource of civil wars 4 but 
was almofl entirely indifferent to Henry himfelf, who 
was utterly incapable of exercifing his authority, and who, 
provided he perfonally met with good ufage, was equally 
cafy, as he was equally enflaved in the hands of his 
enemies and of his friends. His weaknefs and hi^ difputed 
title were the chief caufes of the public calamities : But 
whether his queen, and his miniflers, were not alfo 
guilty of fome great abufes of power, it is not eafy for us 
at this diflance of time to determine : There remain no 
proofs on record of any confiderable violation of the laws, 
except in the affaiCnation of the duke of Glocefter, which 
was a private crime, formed no precedent, and was but 
too much of a piece with the ufual ferocity and cruelty of 
the times. 

The moft remarkable law, which paficd in this reign, 
was that for the due eleftion of members of parliament in 



t Stumz, F< 415. HollingOicd, p, 66i. ( Grafton, p. 653, 
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counties. After the fall of the feudal fyftem, the dif- c P. 

tin£lionof tenures was in fome meafure loft ; and every ^ j . 
freeholder, as wtll thofe who held of niefne lords, as the i4^>* 
immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 
to give their votes at eledfions. This innovation (for 
fuch it may probably be efteemed) was indiredlly con-^ 
firmed by a law of Henry I V, ; which gaVe right to fuch 
a multitude of eledfors, as was the occafion of great dif-^ 
order. In the eighth and tenth of this king, therefore, 
laws were enadted, limiting the eledfors to fuch as pof- 
fefled forty (hillings a-year in land, free'from all burdens 
within the county *. This Aim was equivalent to near 
twenty piounds a-year of our ptefent money ; and it were 
to be wifhed, that the fpirit, as well as letter of this law, 
had been maintained. 

T HE preamble of the ftatute is remarkable : “ Where- 
“ as the eleiftions of knights have of late, in many 
“ counties of England, been made by outrages and 
“ excelfive numbers of people, many of them of Anall 
“ fubftance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to 
“ the beft knights and efquireS} whereby manflaughters, 

“ riots, batteries, and divifions among the gentlemen 
“ and other people of the fame counties, fhall very likely 
“ rife and be, unlefs due remedy be provided in this be- 
“ half, &c.” We may learn from thefe eXpreffions, what 
an important matter the eledlion of a member of parlia* 
ment was now become in England : That allembly was 
beginning in this period to aiTume great authority ; The 
commons had it much in their power to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws ) and if they failed of fuccefs in this 
particular, it proceeded lefs from any exorbitant power of 
the crown, than from the Ikcntious fpirit of the arifto* 
cracy, and perhaps from the rude education of the age, 

a Sututet at Lir^c, 7 Henry IV. cap. 15. t Ibid, i Htnrjr Vt. 

<ap. 7, IQ Henry VJ. cap. a. 
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and their own ignorance of th? advantages rdulting from 
a regular ad mini ft rati on of jufticc. 

When the duke of York, the earls of Salifbury and 
Warwic, fled the kingdom upc>n the defertion of their 
troops, a parliament was fummoned at Coventry in 1460, 
by which they were all attainted. This parliament feems 
to have been very irregularly conflituted, and fcarcely 
deferves the name : Infomuch, that an a<Et pafled in it, 
“ that all fuch knights of any county, as were returned 
“ by virtue of the king’s letters, without any other elec- 
“ tion, fhould be valid, and that no fberifF fliould, for 
“ returning them, incur the penalty of the flatute of 
“ Henry IV. All the afls of that parliament were 
afterwards reverfed j “ becaufe it was unlawfully fum- 
“ moned, and the knights and barons not duly chofen 
T HE parliaments in this reign, inflead of relaxing their 
vigilance againft the ufurpations of the court of Rome, 
endeavoured to enforce the former ilatutes enadled for that 
purpofe. The commons petitioned, that no foreigner 
fhould be capable of any church preferment, and that the 
patron might be allowed to prefent anew upon the non- 
refidencc of any incumbent™ ; But the king eluded thefc 
petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a fever e letter againft 
the ftatute of provifors ; which he calls an abominable 
law, that would infallibly damn every one who obferved 
it". The cardinal of Winchefter was legate; and as he. 
vras alfo a kind of prime minifler, and immenfely rich 
from the profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament 
became jealous left he fhould extend the papal power ; and 
they protefted, that the cardinal fhould abfent himfelf in. 
all affairs and councils of the king, whenever the pope or. 
fee of Rome was touched upon “. . . 
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t*£RMissiON was given by parliament to export corn C h^a p. 
when it was at low prices ; wheat at fix {hillings and ■_ . ■ 

eight pence a quarter, money of that age ; barley at three 
{hillings and four pence p. It appears from thefe prices, 
that corn {till remained at near half its prefent value; 
though other commodities were much cheaper. The in- 
land commerce of corn was alfo opened in the eighteenth 
of the king, by allowing any colledtor of the culloms to 
grant a licence for carrying it from one county to an- 
other s. The fame year a kind of navigation a£l was 
propofed with regard to all places within the Streights ; 
but the king rejefted it 

7'he firfi; inllance of debt contracted upon parliamen- 
tary fecurity occurs in this reign*. The commence- 
ment of this pernicious praClice deferves to be noted ; a 
practice, the more likely to become pernicious, the more 
a nation advances in opulence and credit. The ruinous 
effects of it are now become but too apparent, and threaten 
the very exillence of the nation. 



P Statute* at Large, 15 Henrj VI. cap. 1. 23 Henrj VI. cap. 6* 

Cotton, p. 625. t Ibid* p. 6a6* * ibid, p. 593* 

614. 638. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

EDWARD IV. 

Battle of Touton Henry efcapes into Scotland— 

A parliament- Battle of Hexham Henry 

taken prifonery and confined to the Tower 

King’s marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray 

Warwic dijgiifted Alliance with Burgundy 

InJurreHion in Torkjhire Battle of Ban- 
bury Warwic and Clarence banijhed War- 
wic and Clarence return Edward IV. expelled 

Henry VI. reflored Edward IV. returns 

, —Battle of Barnet y and death of Warwic 

Battle of Teukejburyy and murder of prince Ed- 

' ward Death of Henry VI. Invafion of 

France Peace of Pecquigni Trial and exe- 
cution of the duke of Clarence Death and char 

raster of Edward IV. 

xxfi O U N G Edward, now in his twentieth year, was 

- - X of a temper well fitted to make his way through 
1461. fuch a feene of war, havoc, and devafiation, as miift 

conduft him to the full poflelfion of that crown, which 
he claimed from hereditary right, but which he had 
aflumed from the tumultuary eledlion alone of his own 
party. He was bold, a£Hve, enterprifing ; and his hard- 
nefs of heart and feverity of charadfer rendered him im- 
pregnable to all thofe movements of compafilon, which 
might relax his vigour in the profecution of the mod , 
bloody revenges upon his enemies. The very commence- 
ment 
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ment of his reign .gave fymptoms of his fanguinary dif- 
pofition. A tradefman of London, who kept fhop at the ■ ’ ,■ 

fign of the Crown, having faid that he would make his > 46 i- 
fon heir to the Crown 5 this, harmlefs pleafantry was in- 
terpreted to be fpoken in derifion of Edward’s afliimed 
title ; and he was condemned and executed for the of- 
fence'. Such an a£l of tyranny was a proper prelude 
to the events which enfued. The fcaiFold, as well as the 
field, inceflantly ftreamed with the nobleft blood of Eng- 
land, fpilt in the quarrel between the two contending 
families, whofe animofity was now become implacable. 

The people, divided in their affedlions, took different 
fymbols of party ; The partizans of the houfe of Lan- 
cafler chofe the red rofe as their mark of diftiniSion j 
thofe of York were denominated from the white; and 
thefe civil wars were thus known, over Europe, by the 
name of the quarrel between the two rofes. 

The licence, in which queen Margaret had been obliged 
to indulge her troops, infufed great terror and aver- 
lion into the city of London, and all the fouthern parts 
of the kingdom ; and as fhe there expedled an obflinate 
refiftance, fhe had prudently retired northwards among her 
own partizans. The fame licence, joined to the zeal of 
faflion, foon brought great multitudes to her ftandard ; 
and fhe was able, in a few days, to affemble an army, 
fixty thoufand ftrong, in Yorkfhire. The king and the 
earl of Warwic haftened with an army of forty thou- 
fand men, to check her progrefs ; and when they reached 
Pomfret they difpatched a body of troops, under the 
command of lord Fitzwalter, to fecure the paffage of 
Ferrybridge over the river Are, which lay between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter took poffellion of the poll 
afiigned him ; but was not able to maintain it againfl lord 
Clifford, who attacked him with fuperior numbers. The 

t Habiogton in Kenoct, p. 4]i, Crafton, p. 791. 
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CHAP, Yorkifts were chafed back with great flaughter; and 
‘ , lord Fitzwalter himfelf was flain in the aftion”. The 
■ 1461. earl of W arwic, dreading the confequences of this 
difader, at a time when a decifivc action was every hour 
expefted, immediately ordered his horfc to be brought 
him, which he ftabbed before the whole army; and, 
kifiing the hilt of his fword, fwore that he was deter- 
mined to fhare the fate of the meaneft foldier". And 
> to (hew the greater fecurity, a proclamation was at the 
fame time ifl'ued, giving to every one full liberty to retire ; 
but menacing the fevereft punifhment to thofe who ihould 
difeover any fymptoms of cowardice in the enfuing bat- 
tle*. Lord Falconberg was fent to recover the port: 
which had been loft : He palled the river fome miles 
above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpectedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former difafter by the defeat of the 
party, and the death of their leader 
Sittleof The hoftile armies met at Touton ; and a fierce and 
bloody battle enfued. While the Yorkifts were advancing 
M»rch, to the charge, there happened a great fall of fnow, which, 
driving full in the faces of their enemies, blinded them ; 
and this advantage was improved by a ftratagem of lord 
Falconberg’s. That nobleman ordered fome infantry to 
advance before the line, and, after having font a volley of 
flight-arrows, as they were called, amidft the enemy, 
immediately to retire. The Lancaftrians, imagining that 
they were gotten within reach of the oppofite army, dif- 
charged all their arrows, which thus fell fhort of the 
Y orkifts After the quivers of the enemy were emp- 
tied, Edward advanced his line, and did execution with 
impunity on the difmayed Lancaftrians: The bow, 
^ however, was foon laid afide, and the fword decided the 

u W. W’yrcefter, p. 4S9. Hall, fol. i$6. Hollingflied, p. < 

" Habington, p. 431. * Hollingflied, p. 664. r Hift. Croyl. 

contin. p. :3a. * Hall, fol. i86. 1 
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combat, which ended in a total vitSlory on the fid? of the C n a p, 
Yorkift?. Edward iffued order? to give no quarter*. . 

The routed army wqs purfyed to Tadcafter with great t4?f» 
bloodfhed and confufion ; and above thirty-fix thoufand 
men are computed to have fallen in the battlp and pur- 
fuit*’: Among thefe were the earl of Weftmoreland, 
and his brother. Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northum- 
berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 
Trollop % The earl of Pevpnfliire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry’s party, was brought a prifoner to Ed- 
ward ; and was, foon after, beheaded by martial law at 
York. His head was fixed on a pole eredted over a gate- 
of that city ; aud the head of duke Richard, and that of 
the earl pf Salilbury, were taken down, and buried with 
their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at York 
during the a£lipn ; but, learning the defeat of their army, 
and being fenfiblp that po place in England could now 
afford them ftielter, they fled with great precipitation in- 
to Scotland. They were accompanied by the duke of 
Exeter, who, though he had married Edward’s filler, 
had taken part with the Lancaftrians, and by Henry duke 
of Somerfet, who bad commanded in the unfortunate 
battle of Teuton, and who was the fon of that noble- 
man killed in the firft battle of St. Albans. 

Notwithstanding the great animofity which pre- Henry 
vailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted 
itfelf with vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars 
which England carried on with France, or of the civil 
commotions, which arofc between the contending fami- 
lies. James I. more laudably employed, in civilizing his 
fubjeifls, and taming them to the falutary yoke of law 
and jullice, avoided all hofiilities with foreign nations ; and 
though he Teemed interelled to maintain a balance be- 

^ Hdbing.ton, p. 431. b HolHngfhed, p. 665. Crafeon, p. 6j6» 

Hift, Crojl. cont* p. 5^3. • « HilJ, fol. 1S7, Habington» p. 433* 
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CHAP, tween Fnnce and England, he gave no farther affiftance 

yvTf ® 

* . to the former kingdom in its greateft diftrefles, than per- 
>461. mining, and perhaps encouraging, his fubje£Is to enlift 
in the French fervice. After the murder of that excel- 
lent prince, the minority of his fon and fucceflbr, James 
II. and the diflradlions incident to it, retained the Scots 
• in the fame ftate of neutrality ; and the fuperiority, vi- 
fibly acquired by France, rendered it then unneceflary 
for her ally to interpofe in her defence. But, when the 
quarrel commenced between the houfes of York and Lan- 
cafter, and became abfolutely incurable, but by the total 
extindlion of one party ; James, who had now rifen to 
man’s eftate, was tempted to feize the opportunity, and 
he endeavoured to recover thofe places which the Eng- 
lifli had formerly conquered from his anceftors. He laid 
fiege to the caftle of Roxborough in 1460, and had pro- 
vided himfelf with a fmall train of artillery for that en- 
terprize : But his cannon were fo ill framed, that one of 
them burft as he was firing it, and put an end to his life 
in the flower of his age. His fon and fucceflbr, James 
HI. was alfo a minor on his accelfion : The ufual dif- 
tradlions enfued in the government : The queen-dowa- 
ger, Anne of Gueldres, afpired to the regency : The 
family of Douglas oppofed her pretenfions : And queen 
Margaret, when fhe fled into Scotland, found there a 
people little lefs divided by faction, than thofe by whom 
Ihe had been expelled. Though fhe pleaded the con- 
nexions between the royal family of Scotland and the 
houfe of Lancafter, by the young king’s grandmother, * 
daughter of the earl of Sooierfet j Ihe could engage the 
Scottifh council to go no farther than to cxprefs their 
good wifhes in her favour : But, on her offer to deliver 
to them immediately the important fortrefs of Berwic, 
and to contradl her fon in marriage with a fifter of king 
'James, fhe found a better reception j and the Scots 

promil^ 
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protnifed the afliftance of their arms to re-inflate her fa- c h^a P. 
mily upon the throne But, as the danger from that ^ 

quarter feemed not very urgent to Edward, he did not 
purfue the fugitive king and queen into their retreat ; but 
returned to London, where a parliament was fummoned 
for fettling the government. 

On the meeting of this aflembly, Edward found the 
good efFedls of his vigorous meafure in' afTuming the a p»rii». 
crown, as well as of his vidlory at Touton, by which 
he had fecured it : The parliament no longer hefitated 
between the two families, or propofed any of thofe ambi- 
guous decifions, which could only ferve to perpetuate 
and inflame the animodties of party. They recognized 
the title of Edward, by hereditary defcent, through the 
family of Mortimer ; and declared that he was king by 

right, from the death of his father, who had alfo the 

fame lawful title; and that he was in pofl'eflion of the 
crown from the day that he aflumed the government, 

tendered to him by the acclamations of the people'. 

They exprefled their abhorrence of the ufurpation and 
intrufion of the houfe of Lancafter, particularly that of 
the earl of Derby, otherwife called Henry IV. which, 
they faid, had been attended with every kind of diforder, 
the murder of the fovereign and the oppreffion of the 
fubjedf. They annulled every grant which had pafled 
in thofe reigns ; they reinftated the king in all the pof- 
feffions which had belonged to the crown at the pre- 
tended depofition of Richard II. and though they con- 
firmed judicial deeds, and the decrees of inferior courts, 
they reverfed all attainders pafled in any pretended par- 
liament ; particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, the king’s grandfather ; as well as that of the earls 
of Salifbury, and Glocefter, and of lord Lumley, who had 
been forfeited for adhering to Richard II. ^ 

^ Hall, fol. 137. Habingtoa, p> 434* * Cotton, p» 670* 

f Cotton, p« 6721 Statutci at LargC| 1 Edw. IV, cap, i. 
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^ xxfi ''0‘®s were thfe refult of the ufual vro 4 

lence of party : The common fenfe of mankind, in more 
>461. peaceable fimes, repealed them : And the ftatutes of the 
houfe of Lancafter, being the deeds of an eftablifhed go- 
vernment, and enadled by princes long poflclTcd of autho- 
rity, have always been held as valid and obligatory. 
The parliament, however, in fubverting fuch deep 
' " foundations, had ftill the pretence of replacing the go- 
vernment on its ancient and liatural bafis : Hut, in their 
fubfequent mcafures, they were more guided by revenge, 
at leaft by the views of convenience, than by the maxims 
of equity and juftice. They pafTed ah adt of forfeiture 
and attainder againft Henry VI. and queen Margaret, and 
their infant fon, prince Edward; The fame adt was ex- 
tended to the dukes of Somerfet and Exeter ; to the earls 
of Northumberland, Dcvonfliire, Pembroke, Wilts ; to 
the vifeount Beaumont ; the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, 
Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to 
Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mount- 
fort, John Heron, and many other perfons of diftindlion*. 
The parliament veiled the eftates of all thefe attainted 
perfons in the crown ; though their foie crime was the 
adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the par- 
liament had long recognized, and whom ijiat very king 
himfelf, who was now feated on the throne, had acknow- 
ledged and obeyed as his lawful fovereign. 

The neceflity of fupporting the government eftablilhed 
will more fully juftify fome other adls of violence; 
though the method of conducing them may Hill appear 
exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, and his fon, Au- 
brey de Vere, were dete^ed in a correfpondence with 
Margaret, were tried by martial law before the conllabie, 
were condemned and executed \ Sir William Tyrrel, 

t Cotton, p. 670. W. Wyreefter, p. 490. 1 > W. de WyreeSer, 

p. 49». Hall, fol, igj. Grafton,' p. 65S, Fabian, fol, 215. Fragm. ad 
finem T. Sproti, 

Sir 
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Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomer)', were chap. 
convicted in the fame arbitrary court ; were executed, and , ^ 

their cftates forfeited. This introdu£iion of martial law 1461. 
into civil government was a high flrain of prerogative; 
which, were it not for the violence of the times, would 
probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation lb jea« 
lous of their liberties as the Englilh vi’crc now become ^ 

It was impoflible but fuch a great and fuJden revolution 
muft leave the roots of difeontent and dilLtisfa>Slioa in 
the fubjecl, which would require gre^t art, or in lieu of 
it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was 
more fuitablc to tlie genius of the nation in that uiiculti-> 
vated age. 

But the new eftablifliment ftill feemed precarious and 
uncertain ; not only from the domeilic difeoments of the 
people, but from the eft'orts of foreign powers. Lewis, 
the eleventh of the name, had fucceeded to his lather, 

Charles, in 1460; and was led, from the obvious mo- 
tives of national intereft, to feed the flames of civil dif- > 
cord among fuch dangerous neighbours, by giving fupport 
to the weaker party. But the intriguing and politic ge- 
nius of this prince was here checked by itfelf : Having 
attempted to fubdue the independent fpirit of his own 
vaflals, he had excited fuch an oppofition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which the 
opportunity afforded, of the diflentions among the Lng- 
lifh. He fent, however, a fmall body to Henry’s affiftance 
under Varenne, Senefchal of Normandy who landed 1461. 
in Northumberland, and got pofleftion of the caille of 
Alnewic ; But as the indefatigable Margaret went in per- 
fon to F ranee, where fhe folicited larger fupplies ; and 
promifed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family Ihould 
by his means be reftored to the throne of England j he 

i See note [H] at the end of ibc volume* 

^ MonQrelet, vol. ili. p. 9^. 
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C H^A P. was induced to fend along with her a body of 2000 men 
^ I . at arms, which enabled her to take the field, and to make 
i 4 * 4 » an inroad into England. Though reinforced by a nu- 
merous train of adventurers from Scotland, and by many 
*5'h April, partizans of the family of Lancafter; fhe received a 
check at Hedgley-morc from 'lord Montacute or Monta- 
gue, brother to the earl of Warwic, and warden of the 
eaft Marches between Scotland and England. Montague 
was fo encouraged with this fuccefs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by orders 
Battle of from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops alone, 
attack the Lancaftrians at Hexham j and he obtained 
a complete victory over them. The duke of Somerfet, 
the lords Roos and Hungerford, were taken in the pur- 
fuit, and immediately beheaded by martial law at Hex- 
ham. Summary juftice was in like manner executed at 
Newcaftle on Sir Humphrey Nevil, and feveral other 
gentlemen. All thofe who were fpared in the field fuf- 
fered on the fcafFold ; and the utter extermination of their 
adverfaries was now become the plain objedl of the York 
party ; a condudt which received but too plaufible an 
apology from the preceding praftice of the Lancaftrians. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this 
defeat, was fingular. Margaret, flying with her fon into 
a foreft, where fhe endeavoured to conceal herfelf, was 
befet, during the darknefs of the night, by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardlefs of her quality, defpoiled her 
of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmoft 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty raifed a quar- 
rel among them ; and while their attention was thus en- 
gaged, fhe took the opportunity of making her efcape 
with her fon, into the thickeft of the foreft, where fhe 
wandered for fome time, over-fpent with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and funk with terror and afllitftion. While in this 
wretched condition, fhe faw a robber approach with his 

naked 
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naked fword; and finding that Ihe had no means of ^ 
efcape, fhe fuddenly embraced the refolution of trufting — j 

entirely for protcdion to his faith and generofity. She >4^4* 
advanced towards him ; and prefenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to 
your care the fafety of your king's fon. The man, whofe 
humanity and generous fpirit had been obfcured, not en- 
tirely loft by his vicious courfe of life, was ftruck with 
the Angularity of the event, was charmed with the confi- 
dence rcpofed in him ; and vowed, not only to abftain 
from all injury againft the princefs, but to devote him- 
felf entirely to her fervicc'. By his means Ihe dwelt 
fome time concealed in the foreft, and was at laft con- 
dudled to the fea-coaft, whence ftie made her efcape into 
Flanders. She pafied thence into her father’s court, 
where flie lived feveral years in privacy and retirement. 

Her hufband was not fo fortunate or fo dexterous in find- 
ing the means of efcape. Some of his friends took him 
under their protetftion, and conveyed him into Lanca- 
fhire } where he remained concealed during a twelve- 
month ; but he was at laft dete<fted, delivered up to Ed- 
ward, and thrown into the Tower”. The fafety of his 
perfon was owing lefs to the generofity of his enemies, 
than to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underftanding. 

The imprifonment of Henry, the expulfion of Mar- 
garet, the execution and confifcation of all the moft 
eminent Lancaftrians, feemed to give full fecurity to 
Edward’s government ; whofe title by blood being now 
recognized by parliament, and univerfally fubmitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 
peached by any antagonift. In this profperous fituation, 
the king delivered himfclf up, without controul, to thofe 
pleafurcs which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 

} M'^n^’relet, vol. Ui. p* 9$. ^ Hall, fcl. 191. Fragm. ad 

finwn Spruii. 
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CHAP, tural temper invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of 
^ , royalty were lefs attended to, than the difHpation of 

1464. amufement, or the allurements of paflion. The cruel and 
nnrelenting fpirit of Edward, though enured to the fero- 
city of civil wars, was at the fame time extremely devoted 
to the fofter paflions, which, without mitigating his fe- 
vere temper, maintained a great influence over him, and 
fhared his attachment with the purfuits of ambition, and 
the third of military glory. During the prefcnt interval 
of peace, he lived in the mod familiar and fociable 
manner with his fubjedls", particularly with the Lon- 
doners ; and the beauty of his perfon, as well as the gal- 
lantry of his addrefs, which, even unaflided by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. This eafy 
and pleafurablc courfe of life augmented every day his po- 
pularity among all ranks of men : He was the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the young and gay of both fexes. Thedifpo-i 
lition of the Englifli, little addi£led to jealoufy, kept 
them from taking umbrage at thefe liberties : And his 
indulgence in amufements, while it gratified his inclina- 
tion, was thus become, without defign, a means of fup- 
porting and fecuring his government. But as it is dif- 
ficult to confine the ruling paflion within dri(d rules of 
prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into a 
fnare, which proved fatal to his repofe, and to the dability 
of his throne. 

King’smar. jACiUELINE OF LUXEMBOURG, dutchefs of Bedford, 
th'/iady had, after her hufband’s death, fo far facrificed her am- 
Eiixabtih bition to love, that fhe efpoufed, in fecond marriage. Sir 
Richard Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom Ihe 
bore feveral children ; and among the reft, Elizabeth, who 
was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her perfon, as 
well as for other amiable accomplilhinents. This young 

n Polyd. Virg. p. 513. BlQOdu 
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lady had married Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom fhe chap. 
had children; and her hufband being flain in the fecond . ^ 

battle of St. Albans, fighting on the fide of Lancafter, ,464. 
and his eftate being for that reafon confifcated, his widow 
retired to live with her father, at his feat of Grafton in 
Northamptonfliire. The king came accidentally to the 
houfe after a hunting party, in order to pay a vifit to the 
dutchefs of Bedford ; and as the occafion feemed favour- 
able for obtaining fome grace from this gallant monarch, 
the young widow flung herfelf at his feet, and with many 
tears entreated him to take pity on her impoverilhed 
and diftrefled children. The fight of fo much beauty in 
afflidlion llrongly affected the amorous Edward ; love ftole 
infenfibly into his heart under the guife of companion j 
and her forrow, fo becoming a virtuous matron, made his 
efteem and regard quickly correfpond to his affection. 

He railed her from the ground with aflurances of favour ; 
he found his palfion encreafe every moment by the con- 
verfation of the amiable objedl ; and he was foon reduced, 
in his turn, to the poflure and ftile of a fupplicant at the 
feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either averfc to difho- 
nourable love from a fenfe of duty, or perceiving that the 
impreflion, which fhe had made, was fo deep as to give 
her hopes of obtaining the higheft elevation, obftinately 
refufed to gratify his paffion ; and all the endearments, 
careffes, and importunities of the young and amiable Ed- 
ward, proved fruitlefs againft her rigid and inflexible vir- 
tue. His paflion, irritated by oppofition, and encreafed 
by his veneration for fuch honourable fentiments, carried 
him at laft beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered 
to fharc his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whofe beauty of perfon, and dignity of character, feemed 
lo well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 
vately celebrated at Grafton". The fecret was carefully 

0 Hall, foi. 193. Fabian, Col, »i6. 
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kept for fotne time : No one fufpe£led, that fo libertine a 
prince could facrifice fo much to a romantic paifion : 
And there were in particular ftrong reafons, which at 
that time rendered this ftep to the higheft degree dan- 
gerous and imprudent. 

The king, dehrous to fecure his throne, as well by 
the profpeiS of iflue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 
before, determined to make application to fome neigh- 
bouring princes ; and he had call his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, filler of the queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enfure him the friendfliip of that 
power, which was alone both able and inclined to give 
fupport and ailillance to his rival. To render the nego- 
ciation more fuccefsful, the earl of Warwic had been 
difpatched to Paris, where the princefs then refidedj he 
bad demanded Bona in marriage for the king; his pro- 
pofals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully concluded ; 
and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms 
agreed on, and the bringing over the princefs to Eng- 
land e. But when the fecret of Edward’s marriage broke 
out, the haughty earl, deeming himfelf affronted, both 
by being employed in this fruitlefs negociation, and by 
being kept a llranger to the king’s intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendfliip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. The 
influence of paflion over fo young a man as Edward 
might have ferved as an excufe for his imprudent con- 
duit, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weaknefs as an apology : But his faulty fliame 
or pride prevented him from fo much as mentioning the 
matter to Warwic ; and that nobleman was allowed to 
depart the court, full of the fame ill-humour and difcon- 
tent which he brought to it. 
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Every incident now tended to widen the breach be- ^ 
tween the king and this powerful fubjeft. The queen, ■ ^ — ‘ 

who loll not her influence by marriage, was equally foli- > 4 ®®? 
citous to draw every grace and favour to her own friends 
and kindred, and to exclude thofe of the earl, whom Ihe 
regarded as her mortal enemy. Her father was created earl 
of Rivers : He was made treafurer in the room of lord 
JWountjoy ’ : He was invelled in the office of con- 
llable for life j and his fon received the furvivance of that 
high dignity % The fame young nobleman was married 
to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great 
ellate of that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him. Catherine, the queen’s filler, was married to 
the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the 
crown ’ : Mary, another of her fillers, efpoufed William 
Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon ; Ann, a third filler, 
was given in marriage to the fon and heir of Gray, lord 
Ruthyn, created earl of Kent'. The daughter and heir 
of the duke of Exeter, who was alfo the king’s niece, 
was contradled to Sir Thomas Gray, one of the queen’s 
fons by her former hulband ; and as lord Montague was 
treating of a marriage between his fon and this lady, the 
preference given to young Gray was deemed an injury 
and affront to the whole family of Nevil. 

The earl of Warwic could not fuffer with patience the 
leall diminution of that credit, which he had long en- 
joyed, and which, he thought, he had merited by fuch 
important fervices. Though he had received fo many 
grants from the crown, that the revenue arifing from them 
amounted, befides his patrimonial ellate, to 80,000 crowns 
a-year, according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
mines '*} his ambitious fpirit was Hill diffatisfied, fo long 
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as he faw others furpafs him in authority and influence 
with the king''. Edward alfo, jealous of that power 
which had fupportcd him, and which he himfelf had con- 
tributed flill higher to exalt, was well pleafed to raife up 
rivals in credit to the earl of Warwic; and hejuftified, 
by this political view, his extreme partiality to the queen’s 
kindred. But the nobility of England, envying the fud- 
den growth of the Woodevilles were more inclined to 
take part with Warwic’s difeontent, to whofe grandeur 
they were already accuftomed, and who had reconciled 
them to his fuperiority by his gracious and popalar man- 
ners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a gene- 
r.al refumption of all grants which he had made fince his 
acceffion, and which had extremely impoveriflied the 
crown t ; this adl, though it pafled with fome exceptions, 
particularly one in favour of the earl of Warwic, gave a 
general alarm to the nobility, and difgufted many, even 
zealous partizans of the family of York. 

But the moft confiderable alTociate that Warwic ac- 
quired to his party, was George, duke of Clarence, the 
king’s fecond brother. I'his prince deemed himfelf no 
lefs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled 
influence of the queen and her relations; and as his for- 
tunes were ftill left on a precarious footing, while theirs 
were fully eftabliflied, this neglect, joined to his unquiet 
and reftlefs fpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents The favourable opportunity of gain- 
ing him was efpied by the earl of Warwic, who offered him 
in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir of his immenfe 
fortunes ; a fettlement which, as it was fuperior to any 
chat the king himfelf could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him to theparty of the earl Thus an extenfive and 

^ Pelyd. Virg. p. ^14. X Hiil. Croyt. cont* p. 539* 

f W. Wyreefter, p. 508. ^ Graftont p* 673. 
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dangerous combination was infenfibly formed againft Ed- 
ward and his miniftry. Though the immediate object of ^ ‘ . 

the malcontents was not to overturn the throne, it was 
difficult to forefee the extremities to which they might be 
carried : And as oppofition to government was ufually in 
thofe ages profecuted by force of arms, civil convulfions 
and diforders were likely to be foon the refult of thefe in- 
trigues and confederacies. 

While this cloud was gathering at home, Edward 
carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to fecure him- duke of 
felf againft his fadlious nobility by entering into foreign - 

alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of Lewis ' ^ 

XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm it excited 
among his neighbours and vaflals ; and as it was fup- 
ported by great abilities, and unreftrained by any princi- 
ple of faith or humanity, they found no fecurity to them- 
felves but by a jealous combination againft him. Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, was now dead : His rich and extenfive 
dominions were devolved to Charles, his only fon, whofe 
martial difpodtion acquired him the firname of Boldy 
and whofe ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, 
but feconded by lefs power and policy, was regarded with 
a more favourable eye by the other potentates of Europe. 

The oppofition of interefts, and ftill more, a natural an- 
tipathy of charadler, produced a declared animofity be- 
tween thefe bad princes ; and Edward was thus fecure 
of the fincere attachment of either of them, for whom he 
ftiould choofe to declare himfelf. The duke of Burgun- 
dy, being defcended by his mother, a daughter of Por- 
tugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to 
favour the houfe of Lancafter : But this confideration 
was eafily overbalanced by political motives ; and Charles, 
perceiving the interefts of that houfe to be extremely de- 
cayed in England, fent over his natural brother, com- 

k Cominci, Hr. Hi. chap. 4. 6. 
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^xn **' called the baftard of Burgundy, to carry in his | 

. ■ ' ■ name propofals of marriage to Margaret, the king’s fifter. 1 

1466, The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 

Englilh than that of France; the commercial interefts j 
of the two nations invited the princes to a clofe union } , 

their common jealoufy of Lewis was a natural cement 
1468. batween them ; and Edward, pleafed with ftrengthening 
himfelf by fo potent a confederate, foon concluded the 
alliance, and bellowed his filler upon Charles'. A * ,| 
league, which Edward at the fame time concluded with 
the duke of Britanny, fecmcd both to encreafe his fecu- 
rity, and to open to him the profpeiSl of rivalling his pre- 
decclTors in thofe foreign conquells, which, however 
fliort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their reigns fq 
popular and illuftrious'*, 

But whatever ambitious fehemes the king might have 
built on thefe alliances, they were foon frullrated by in- 
teftine commotions, which engrolled all his attention. 

Thefe diforders probably arofe not immediately from the 
intrigues of the earl of Warwic, but from accident, aid- 
ed by the turbulent fpirit of the age, by the general hu- 
mour of difeontent which that popular nobleman had 
inllilled into the nation, and perhaps by fome remains 
Infurrefli 'n of attachment to the houfe of Lancaller. The hofpital 
Leonard’s near York had received, from an ancient 
grant of king Athelllane, a right of levying a thrave of 
, corn upon every plough-land in the county; and as thefe 

charitable ellablilhments are liable to abufe, the country 
people complained, that the revenue of the hofpital was 
no longer expended for the relief of the poor, but was fe- 
creted by the managers, and employed to their private 
purpofes. After long repining at the contribution, they 

c Hall, fol. 169. i97» i W. W/ruOer, p* 5. Parliament* 
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refufed payment: Ecclefiaftical and civil cenfures were 
i/Tued againft them : Their goods were diftrained, and 
their perfons thrown into jail : Till, as their ill-humour 
daily encrcafed, they rofe in arms ; fell upon the officers 
pf the hofpital, whom they put to the fword ; and pro- 
ceeded in a body, fifteen thoufand ftrong, to the gates of 
York. Lord Montague, who commanded in thofe parts, 
oppofed himfelf to their progrefs ; and having been fo 
fortunate in a fkirmifh as to feize Robert Hulderne their 
leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion ; according to the pra£lice of the times. The 
rebels, however, ftill continued in arms ; and being foon 
headed by men of greater diftin£lion. Sir Henry Ncvil, 
fon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they ad- 
vanced fouthw^rds, and began to appear formidable to 
government. Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who had re- 
ceived that title on the forfeiture of Jafper Tudor, was 
ordered by Edward to march againft them at the head of 
a body of Welfhmen ; and he was joined by five thoufand 
archers under the command of Stafford, earl of Devon- 
(hire, who had fucceeded in that title to the family of 
Courtney, which had alfo been attainted. But a trivial 
difterence about quarters having begotten an animofity be- 
tween thefe two noblemen, the earl of Devonfhirc retired 
with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter 
the rebels, The two armies approached each other near 
Banbury j and Pembroke, having prevailed in a fkirmifh, 
and having taken Sir Henry Nevil prifoner, ordered him 
immediately to be put to death, without any form of pro- 
cefs. This execution enraged, without terrifying, the 
rebels: They attacked the Wclfh army, routed them, 
put them to the fword without mercy ; and having feized 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him for 
the death of their leader. The king, imputing this mif- 
fortune to the earl of Devonfhire, who had deferted Pem- 
broke, 
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CHAP, broke, ordered him to be executed in a like fummary 
■ manner. But thefe fpeedy executions, or rather open 

14 * 9 - murders, did not flop there : The northern rebels, fend- 
ing a party to Grafton, feized the earl of Rivers and his 
fon John ; men who had become obnoxious by their 
near relation to the king, and his partiality towards them : 
And they were immediately executed by orders from Sir 
John Coniers 

There is no part of Englilh hiftory fince the Con- 
queft fo obfcure, fo uncertain, fo little authentic or 
confiftent, as that of the wars between the two Rofes : 
Hiftorians differ about many material circumftances; fome 
events of the utmoft confequence, in which they almoff 
all agree, are incredible and contradidted by records ^ ; 
and it is remarkable, that this profound darknefs falls 
upon us juft on the eve of the reftoration of letters, and 
when the art of Printing was already known in Europe. 
All we can diftinguilh with certainty through the deep 
cloud, which covers that period, is a fcene of horror and 
bloodfhed, favage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, difhonourable condu(ft in all parties. There 
is no poflibility, for inftance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time. It is 
agreed, that he refided, together with his fon-in-law, 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, dur- 
ing the commencement of this rebellion ; and that his 
brother Montague aifted with vigour againft the northern 
rebels. We may thence prefume, that the infurredlion 
had not proceeded from the fccret counfels and inftigation 
of Warwic ; though the murder, committed by the re- 
bels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on 
the other hand, a violent prefumption againft him. He 
and Clarence came over to England, offered their fervice 
to Edward, were received without any fufpicion, were 

< Fibiio, fat. 117 . t Sec note [1] at the cad of the volume. 
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tntrufted by him in the higheft commands and ftill per- C P. 
fevered in their fidelity. Soon after, we find the rebels ^ 1 

quieted and difperfed by a general pardon granted by Ed- 1469* 
ward from the advice of the earl of Warwic : But why fo 
courageous a prince, if fecure of Warwic’s fidelity, fhould 
have granted a general pardon to men, who had been , 

guilty of fuch violent and perfonal outrages againft him, 
is not intelligible ; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, 
fliould have endeavoured to appeafe a rebellion, of which 
he was able to make fuch advantages. But it appears 
that, after this infurrecfion, there was an interval of 
peace, during which the'king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours and favours of the higheft nature : He made 
lord Montague a Marquefs, by the fame name : He cre- 
ated his fon, George, duke of Bedford''; He publicly 
declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 
to his eldeft daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 
fons, was prefumptive heir of the crown ; Yet we find, 
that foon after being invited to a feaft by the archbifhop 
of York, a younger brother of Warwic and Mbntague, 
he entertained a fudden fufpicion that they intended to 
feize his perfon or to murder him : And he abruptly left 
the entertainment *. 

Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which 1470. 
is as unaccountable as all the preceding events } chiefly 
becaufe no fufficient reafon is afligned for it, and becaufe, 
fo far as appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in ex- 
citing and fomenting it. It arofe in Lincolnfhire, and 
was headed by Sir Robert Welles, fon to the lord of that 
name. The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 
men ; bqt lord Welles himfelf, far from giving counte- 
nance to them, fled into a fandluary, in order to fecure 

t Rymcr, vol. xi. p. 647. 649, 650. Colton, p. 701. 
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C P. his perfon againft the king’s anger or Aifpicions. He was 
, ‘ ■ allured from this retreat by a promife of fafety ; and was 

I 470 ' foon after, notwithftanding this affurance, beheaded, 
along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders from Ed- 
ijthMarch. ward''. The king fought a battle with the rebels, de- 
feated them, took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 
Launde prifoncrs, and ordered them immediately to be 
beheaded. 

Edward, during thefe tranfaSions, had entertained 
fo little jealoufy of the earl of Warwic or duke of Cla- 
rence, that he fent them with commiffions of array to 
levy forces againft the rebels ' : . But thefe malcontents, 
as foon as they left the court, raifed troops in their own 
name, ilTued declarations againft the government, and 
complained of grievances, opprelfions, and bad minifters. 
Tlie unexpefled defeat of Welles difconcerted all their 
meafures ; and they retired northwards into Lancaihire, 
where they expedled to be joined by lord Stanley, who 
Warwic ana had married the earl of Warwic’s fifter. But as tbatno- 
banifl)^* bleman Kfufed all concurrence with them, and as lord 
Montague alfo remained quiet in Y orkfljire ; they were 
obliged to difband their army, and to fly into Devonfliirc, 
where they embarked and made fail towards Calais 
The deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gafeon, who feeing the 
earl return in this mifcrable condition, refufed him ad- 
mittance ; and would not fo much as permit the dutchefs 
of Clarence to land ; though, a few days before, Ihe 
had been delivered on ftiip-board of a fon, and was at 
that time extremely difordered by ficknefs. With difli- 

k Hally ^0^' 204. Fabrian, fol. iiS. Habington, p. 44s. Hol!ing(hedy 
p. 674. t RyoMfy vol. ti, p. 651» 

n The king otfered proclamation a revrard of 1000 poundry or 100 
pounds a year in land, to any that would fetae them. Whence we may learn 
that land was at that time fold for about ten years purchafe* See Rymer> 
Tol. xi. p. 654. 
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culty, he would allow a few flaggons of wine to be car- chap. 
ried to the fhip for the ufe of the ladies : But as he was a . ^ 

man of fagacity, and well acquainted with the rcvolu- 1470. 
tions to which England was fubje£f, he fecretly apolo- 
gized to Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and 
••eprefented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his fer- 
vice. He faid, that the fortrefs was ill fupplied with pro- 
vifions ; that he could not depend on the attachment of 
the garrifon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
lilh commerce, would certainly declare for the eftabliflied 
government ; that the place was at prefent unable to refift 
the power of England on the one hand, and that of the 
duke of Burgundy on the other ; and that, by feeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of 
th;it prince, and Bill keep it in his power, when it 
Ihould become fafe and prudent, to reftore Calais to 
its ancient mafter It is uncertain, whether Warwic 
was fatisfied with this apology, or fufpe£led a double in- 
fidelity in Vaucler ; but he feigned to be entirely con- 
vinced by him ; and having feized fome Flemifli veflels 
which he found lying off Calais, he immediately made 
fail towards France. 

The king of France, uneafy at the clofe conjunc- 
tion between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, re- 
ceived with the greateft demonfirations of regard the 
unfortunate Warwic”, with whom he had formerly 
maintained a fecret correfpondence, and whom he hoped 
Bill to make his inBrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and re-cBablifliing the houfe of Lan- 
caBer. No animofity was ever greater than that which 
had long prevailed between that houfe and the earl of 
W arwic. His father had been executed by orders from 
Margaret : He himfelf had twice reduced Henry to cap- 

" Cominn, Ur, iii./tp. 4, Hill, f«l. 105< . ” Poljd. Virg. 
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® XXII banifhed the queen, had put to death all their 

^ ' f moft zealous partizans either in the field or on the fcaf- 

J470- fold, and had occafioned innumerable ills to that un- 
happy family. For this reafon, believing that fuch 
inveterate rancour could never admit of any cordial re- 
conciliation, he had not mentioned Henry’s name, when 
he took arms againft Edward ; and he rather endeavoured 
to prevail by means of his own adherents, than revive a 
party which he fincerely hated. But his prefent dif- 
treflcs and the entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken 
to terms of accommodation; and Margaret being fent 
for from Angers, where flie then refided, an agreement 
was from common intereft foon concluded between them. 
It was ftipulated, that Warwic fliould efpoufe the caufe 
of Henry, and endeavour to reftore him to liberty, and 
to re-eftablifli him on the throne; that the adminifira- 
tion of the government, during the minority of young 
Edward, Henry’s fon, fhould be entrufted conjointly to 
the carl of Warwic and the duke of Clarence; that 
prince Edward fhould marry the lady Anne, fecond 
daughter of that nobleman ; and that the crown, in cafe 
of the failure of male ilTue in that prince, fhould de- 
fend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire exclufion of 
king Edward and his pofterity. Never was confederacy, 
on all fides, lefs natural or more evidently the work of 
neceflity : But Warwic hoped, that all former paflions 
of the Lancaftrians might be loft in prefent political 
views; and that at worft, the independent power of his 
family, and the aftetftions of the people, would fuffice to 
give him fecurity, and enable him to exadf the full per- 
formance of all the conditions agreed on. The marriage 
of prince Edward with the lady Anne was immediately 
celebrated in France. 

Edward forefaw, that it would be eafy to diffolve 
• an alliance, compofed of fuch difeordant parts. For' 

this 
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this purpofe, he fent over a lady of great fagacity and chap. 
addrefs, who belonged to the train of the dutchefs of ■ . 

Clarence, and who, under colour of attending her mif- 1470. 
trefs, was empowered to negociate with the duke, and 
to renew the connexions of that prince with his own 
family She reprefented to Clarence, that he had un- ’ 
warily, to his own ruin, become the inftrument of War- 
wic’s vengeance, and had thrown himfelf entirely in the 
power of his moft inveterate enemies ; that the mortal 
injuries which the one royal family had fuffered from 
the other, were now paft all forgivenefs, and no imagi- 
nary union of interefts could ever fuffice to obliterate 
them ; that even if the leaders were willing to forget paft 
offences, the animofity of their adherents would prevent 
a fincere coalition of parties, and would, in fpite of all 
temporary and verbal agreements, preferve afi eternal op- 
pofition of meafures between them ; and that a prince, 
who deferred his own kindred, and joined the murderers 
of his father, left himfelf fingle, without friends, without 
protedlion, and would not, when misfortunes inevitably 
fell upon him, be fo much as entitled to any pity or re- 
gard from the reft of mankind. Clarence was only one 
and twenty years of age, and feems to have poflefled but 
a flender capacity j yet could he eafdy fee the force of 
thefe reafonsj and upon the promife of forgivenefs from 
his brother, he fecretly engaged, on a favourable oppor- 
tunity, to defert the earl of VV arwic, and abandon the 
Lancaftrian party. 

During this negociation, Warwic was fecretly carry- 
ing on a correfpondence of the fame nature with his 
brother, the marquefs of Montague, who was entirely 
trufted by Edward ; and like motives produced a like re- 
folution in that nobleman. The marquefs alfo, that he 
might render the projected blow the more deadly and 

P Comiau, vol. Ui. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 207. Hollinglheil, p. 675. 
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c H^A P. incurable, refolved, on his fide, to watch a favourable 
^ - — 1 opportunity for committing his perfidy, and ftill to main- 
tain the appearance of being a zealous adherent to the 
houfe of York. 

After, thefe mutual fnares were thus carefully laid, 
the decifion of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis pre> 
pared a fleet to efcort the earl of Warwic, and granted 
him a fupply of men and money The duke of Bur- 
gundy, on the other hand, enraged at that nobleman for 
his feizure of the Flemilh veflels before Calais^ and anxi- 
ous to fupport the reigning family in England, with 
whom his own interefts were now connected, fitted out a 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel; and be 
inceffantly warned his brother-in-law of the imminent 
perils, to which he was expofed. But Edward, though 
always brave and often aiSiive, had little forefight or 
penetration. He was not fenfible of his danger : He 
made no fuitable preparations againfi the earl of War- 
wic'': He even faid, that the duke might fpare himfelf 
the trouble of guarding the feas, and that he wifiied for 
nothing more than to fee Warwic fet foot on Englilh 
ground ’. A vain confidence in his own prowefs, joined 
to the immoderate love of pleafure, had made him inca- 
' pable of all found reafon and reflexion. 

^ptember.^ The event foon happened, of which Edward feemed 
fo defirous. A ftorm difperfed the Flemilh navy, and 
left the fea open to Warwic '. That nobleman feized 
the opportunity, and fetting fail, quickly landed at 
Dartmouth, with the duke of Clarence, the earls of Ox- 
ford and Pembroke, and a fmall body of troops ; while 
the king was in the north, engaged in fupprelfing an in- 
furre<3ion which had been railed by lord Fitz-Hugh, 

4 Comineifliv. ill, clap. 4. Hal), fo]. 207. c Grafton, p. 6S7. 
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Irother-in-Iaw to Warwic. The fcene, which enfues, 
refembles more the fiftion of a poem or romance than an 
event in true hiftory. The prodigious popularity of 
Warwic the zeal of the Lancaftrian party, the fpirit 
of difcontent with which many were infe£lcd, and the 
general inftability of the Englifli nation, occafioned by 
the late frequent revolutions, drew fuch multitudes to his 
llandard, that, in a very few days, his army amounted 
to fixty thoufand men, and was continually encrcafing. 

Edward haftened fouthwards to encounter him; and the 
two armies approached each other near Nottingham, 
where a decifive aftion was every hour expedted. The 
rapidity of Warwic’s progrefs had incapacitated the duke 
of Clarence from executing his plan of treachery ; and 
the marquis of Montague had here the opportunity of 
ftriking the firft blow. He communicated the defign to 
his adherents, who promifed him their concurrence: 

They took to arms in the night-time, and haflened with 
loud acclamations to Edward’s quarters : The king 
was alarmed at the noife, and flatting from bed, heard 
the cry of war ufually employed by the Lancaflrian 
party. Lord Haflings, his chamberlain, informed him 
of the danger, and urged him to make his efcape by 
fpeedy flight, from an army where he had fo many con- 
cealed enemies, and where few feemed zcaloufly attached 
to his fervice. He had jufl time to get on horfeback, and 
to hurry with a fmall retinue, to Lynne in Norfolk, 
where he luckily found fome fhips ready, on board of 
which he inflantly embarked And after this manner Edward IV, 
the earl of Warwic, in no longer fpace than eleven days 
after his firfl landing, was left entire mafler of the king- 
dom. 

But Edward’s danger did not end with his embarka- 
tipn. The Eaflerlings_ or Hanfe-Towns were then at 
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^3^X11 France and England; and fome flilps oT 

— — ' _■ thefe people, hovering on the Englifh coaft, efpied the 
I470" king’s vcflcls, and gave chace to them 3 nor was it with- 
out extreme difficulty that he made his cfcape into the 
port of Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled from England 
with fuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of 
value along with him ; and the only reward which he 
could beftow on the captain of the vellel that brought 
him over, was a robe lined with fables 3 promifing him 
an ample recompence, if fortune ihould ever become 
more propitious to him 

It is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of 
prefenting himfelf in this lamentable plight before the 
duke of Burgundy; and that having fo fuddenly, after 
his mighty vaunts, loft all footing in his own kingdom, 
he could be infenfiblc to the ridicule which mull attend 
him in the eyes of that prince. The duke, on his part, 
was no lefs embarrafied how he fliould receive the de- 
throned monarch. As he had ever borne a greater af- 
fedlion to the houfe of Lancafter than to that of York, 
nothing but political views had engaged him to contract 
an alliance with the latter; and he forefaw, that pro- 
bably the revolution in England would now turn this 
alliance againft him, and render the reigning family his 
implacable and jealous enemy. For this reafon, when 
the firft rumour of that event reached him, attended with 
the circumftancc of Edward’s death, he feemed rather 
pleafed with the cataftrophe; and it was no agreeable dif- 
appointment to find, that he muft either undergo the 
burthen of fupporting an exiled prince, or the difhonour 
of abandoning fo near a relation. He began already to 
fay, that his connexions were with the kingdom of Eng- 
land, not with the king ; and it was indifferent to him, 

' whether the name of Edward, or that of Henry, were 

* Com'ne!, !iv. 3. ch>p. 5, 
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tmployed in the articles of treaty. Thefe fentiments were chap. 
continually ftrengthened by the fubfequent events. Vau- . _ ' g 

tier, the deputy governor of Calais, though he had been 1470. 
confirmed in his command by Edward, and had even re- 
ceived a penfion from the duke of Burgundy on account 
of his fidelity to the crown, no fooner faw his old mafter, 

Warwic, reinftated in authority, than he declared for 
him, and, with great demonftrations of zeal and attach- 
ment, put the whole garrifon in his 'livery. And the 
intelligence, which the duke received every day from 
England, feemed to promife an entire and full fettlement 
in the family of Lancafter. 

Immediately after Edward’s flight had left the king- Htnry vi, 
dom at Warwic’s difpofal, that nobleman haftened to 
London ; and taking Henry from his confinement in the 
Tower, into which he himfelf had been the chief caufe 
of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great 
folemnity. A parliament was fummoned, in the name 
of that prince, to meet at Weftminfter; and as this 
aflembly could pretepd to no liberty, \tfhile furrounded 
by fuch enraged and infolent vidlors, governed by fuch 
an impetuous fpirit aS Warwic, their votes were entirely 
diiEIated by the ruling fa£Iion. The treaty with Mar- 
garet Was here fully executed : Henry was recognized as 
lawful king) but his incapacity for government being 
avowed, the regency was entrufled to Warwic and Cla- 
rence till the majority of prince Edward 5 and in default 
of that prince’s ilTue, Clarence was declared fuccefibr toi 
the crown. The ufual bufinefs alfo of reverfals went on 
without oppofition : Every ftatute, made during the reign 
of Edv/ard, was repealed j that prince was declared to 
beanufurper; he and his adherents were attainted; and, 
in particular, Richard duke of Gloccfter, his younger 
brother: All the attainders of the Lancaftrians, the dukes 
of Somerfet a.nd Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pc'm- 
R 2 broke. 
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^ xx'J ** Oxford, and Ormond, were rcverfed ; and every 

■ ■ - ‘ ‘ I one was reftored, who had loft either honours or fortune, 
1470. by his former adherence to the caufe of Henry. 

The ruling party were more fparing in their execu- 
tions, than was ufual after any revolution during thofe 
violent times. The only vi< 5 lim of diftindUon was John 
Tibetot, earl of Worcefter. This accompliftied perfon, 
born in an age and nation where the nobility valued 
themfclves on ignorance as their privilege, and left learn- 
ing to monks and fchoolmafters, for whom indeed the 
fpurious erudition that prevailed was beft fitted, had 
been ftruck with the firft rays of true fcience, which be- 
gan to penetrate from the fouth, and had been zealous, 
by his exhortation and example, to propagate the love of 
letters among his unpoliflied countrymen. It is pretend- 
ed, that knowledge had not produced, on this nobleman 
himfelf, the eft'edt which fo naturally attends it, of hu- 
manizing the temper, and foftening the heart'' ; and that 
he had enraged the Lancaftrians againft him, by the fe- 
veritics which he exercifed upon them during the pre- 
valence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal’ 
himfelf after the flight of Edward ; but was caught on 
the top of a tree in the foreft of Weybridge, was con- 
duced to London, tried before the earl of Oxford, con- 
demned, and executed. All the other confiderable 
Yorkifts either fled beyond fea, or took fhelterin fanCu- 
aries; where the ecclefiaftical privileges afforded them 
proteCion, In London alone, it is computed, that no 
Icfs than 2000 perfons faved themfelves in this manner*; 
•and^ among the reft, Edward’s queen, who was there 
delivered of a fon, called by his father’s name*. 

Queen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet 
appeared in England; but, on receiving intelligence of 

X Hall, fol. zio. Stowe, P.42Z. 2 Comines, lir. 3, ebap. y. 

» Hall, fol. jio, Slowe, p. 413, HollinBlhed, p. 677. Grafton, 
p 690. 
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Warwic’s fuccefs, was preparing with prince Kdv/anl c n^A p. 
for her journey. All the baniflied Lancaftrians nocked ■ " ^ 

to her ; and, among the reft, the duke of Somerfet, fon i 47 °- 

of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. This 
nobleman, who had long been regarded as the head of 
the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the dif- 
comfiture of his friends ; and as he concealed his name 
and quality, he had there languiftbed in extreme indi- 
gence. Philip de Comines tells US'*, that he himfelf 
faw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition' 
no better than that of a common beggar; till being dif- 
covered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had fmall 
penfions allotted them, and were living in filence and 
obfeurity, when the fuccefs of their party called them 
from their retreat. But both Somerfet and Margaret 
were detained by contrary winds from reaching Eng- 
land', till a new revolution in that kingdom, no lefs 
fudden and furprifing than the former, threw them in- 
to greater mifery than that from which they had juft 
emerged. 

Though the duke of Burgundy, by negledling Ed- 
ward, and paying court to the eftablifhed government, 
had endeavoured to conciliate the friendfhip of the Lan- 
caftrians, he found that he had not fucceeded to his 
wifli; and the connexions between the king of France 
and the earl of Warwic ftill held him in great anxiety"*. 

This nobleman, too haftily regarding Charles as a de- 
termined enemy, had fent over to Calais a body of 4000 
men, who made inroads into the Low Countries' ; and 
the duke of Burgundy faw himfelf in danger of befng 
overwhelmed by the united arms of England and of France. 

He refolved therefore to grant fome affiftance to his 
brother-in-law ; but in fuch a covert manner, as fhould 

k Ltv. 3. chap» 4^, c Grafton, p. 69*. Polyd, Virg. p. 52a. 

^ Hall, foI« 205* c Cominas, liv. 3. chap. 6* 
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give the leaft offence poflible to the Englifh government. 
He equipped four large veffels, in the name of fome pri- 
vate merchants, at Terveer in Zealand; and caufing 
fourteen fliips to be fecretly hired from the Eafterlings, 
he delivered this fmall fquadron to Edward, who, receiv- 
ing alfo a fum of money from the duke, immediately fet 
fail for England. No fooncr was Charles informed of 
his departure, than he iffucd a proclamation inhibiting 
all his fubjects from giving him countenance or aflift- 
ance*^; an artifice which could not deceive the earl of 
Warwic, but which might ferve as a decent pretence, if 
that nobleman were fo difpofcd, for maintaining fricnd- 
fhip with the duke of Burgundy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, 
and to recover his loft authority, made an attempt to land 
with his forces, which exceeded not 2000 men, on the 
couft of Norfolk ; but being there repulfcd, he failed 
northwards, and difembarked at Ravcnfpur in York- 
*5thMjrch. ffiire. Finding that the new magiftrates, who had been 
Edwjrdiv. 3ppoip_ted by the earl of Warwic, kept the people 
every where from joining him, he pretended, and even 
made oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 
but only the inheritance of the houfe of York, which of 
right belonged to him ; and that he did not intend to 
difturb the peace of the kingdom. Elis partizans every 
moment flocked to his ftandard; He was admitted into 
the city of York: And he was foon in fuch a fituation, 
as gave him hopes of fuccceding in .all his claims and 
pretenfions. The marquis of Montague commanded in 
the northern counties; but, from fome myfterious reafons, 
which, as well as many other important tranfa£lions in 
that age, no hiftorian has cleared up, he totally neglcdf- 
cd the beginnings of an infurreiSlion, which he ought 
p have eftecmed fo forrpidable. Warwic aflembled 
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army at Lelcefter, with an intention of meeting and of C h a p. 
giving battle to the enemy ; but Edward, by taking an- ■ ■ 

other road, pafTed him unmolefted, and prcfented himfelf 141. 
before the gates of London. Had he here been rcfufcd 
admittance, he was totally undone : But there were many 
reafons, which inclined the citizens to favour him. 

His numerous friends, ilTuing from their famfluaries, 
were active in his caufc; many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, faw no other chance for their 
payment but his reftoration ; the city- dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who flill re- 
tained an affedlion for this young and gallant prince, 
fwayed their bufbands and friends in his favour and, 
above all, the archbifliop of York, Warwic’s brother, 
to whom the care of the city was committed, had 
fecretly, from unknown reafons, entered into a corre- 
fpondence with him; and he facilitated Edward’s admif- nth ApiU. 
fion into London. The moll likely caufe which can 
be afligned for thofe multiplied infidelities, even in the 
family of Nevil itfelf, is the fpirit of faftion, which, 
when it becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man 
entirely to lhakc oft'. The perfons, who had long diftin- 
guilbed themfelves in the York party, were unable to 
atS with zeal and cordiality for the fupport of the Lan- 
caftrians ; and they were inclined, by any profpedl of fa- 
vour or accommodation offered them by Edward, to return 
to their ancient connexions. However this may be, Ed- 
ward’s entrance into London, made him mailer not only 
of that rich and powerful city, but alfo of the per- 
fon of Henry, who, deftined to be the perpetual fporC 
of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his ene- 
mies 

It appears not that Warwic, during his fliort admi- 
nillration, which had continued only fix months, had 

t Cspiiiui, Ut. 3, chap. 7. Gnftsa, p. 70*. 
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C ri A P. guilty of any unpopular adl, or had any wife de-- 
^ . fcrved to lofe that general favour with which he had 

*47>- fo lately overwhelmed Edward. Butthisprince, who was 
formerly on the defenfive, was now the aggreflbr ; and 
having overcome the difEculties which always attend the 
beginnings of an infurredtion, pofl'efied many advantages 
above his enemy : His partizans were aiBuated by that 
•/.cal and courage which the notion of an attack infpires ; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reafon ; every 
one who had been difappointed in the hopes which he 
had entertained from Warwic’s elevation, either became a 
cool friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman ; and each 
malcontent, from whatever caufe, proved an acceflion to- 
Edward’s army. The king, therefore, found himfelf in 
a condition to face the earl of Warwic; who, being re- 
inforced by his fon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his 
brother the marquis of Montague, took poll at Barnet, 
in the neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen 
Margaret was every day expcdled, who would have drawn 
together all the genuine Lancallrians, and have brought 
a great acceflion to Warwic’s forces: But this very con- 
fideration proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on a 
• decifrve adlion, than to (hare the victory with rivals and 
ancient enemies, who, he forefaw, would, in cafe of fuc- 
cefs, claim the chief merit in the enterprize\ But while 
his jealoufy was all diredted towards that fide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neared to his bofom. His brother, Montague, who had 
lately temporized, feems now to have remained fincerely 
attached to the intereds of his family : But his fon-in- 
law, though bound to him by every tie of honour and 
gratitude, though he fiiared the power of the regency, 
though he had been inveded by W arwic in all the ho- 
nours and patrimony of the houfe of York, refolved to 

^ t CcaiinM, lit, 3. chap. 7,. 
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fulfil the fecret engagements which he had formerly 
taken with his brother, and. to fupport the interefts of his . ‘ j 

own family: He defected to the king in the night-time, > 47 >* 
and carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him 
Warwic was now too far advanced to retreat ; and as he 
rcjedled with difdain all terms of peace offered him by 
Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement. The battle was fought with obftinacy on 141I1 AptiJ< 
both fides : The two armies, in imitation of their leaders, 
difplayed uncommon valour : And the victory remained 
long undecided between them. But an accident threw 
the balance to the fide of the Yorkifts. Edward’s 
cognifance was a fun ; that of Warwic a ftar with rays ; 
and the miftinefs of the morning rendering it difficult 
to diftinguifli them, the earl of Oxford, who fought 
on the fide of the Lancaflrians, was, by milfake, attacked 
by his friends and chaced off the field of battle War- 
wic, contrary to his more ufual practice, engaged that day 
on foot, refolving to fhow his army that he meant to 
Ihare every fortune with them ; and he was flain in the 
thickeft of the engagement ^ : His brother underwent the 
fame fate: And as Edward had iffued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and undifiinguifhed flaughter was 
made in the purfuit". There fell about 1500 on the fide 
of the vigors. 

The fame day on which this decifive battle was fought”, 
queen Margaret and her fon, now about eighteen years of 
age, and a young prince of great hopes, landed at Wey- 
mouth, fupported by a fmall body of French forces. When 
this princefs received intelligence of her hulband’s capti- 
vity, and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, 
her courage, which had fupported her under fo many difaf- 

* Grafton, p. 700. Cotniner, Ut. 3. chap. 7, Leland’s Col!e£i. rol. ii. 

P« 505. * Habington, p. 449* Commes, li?. 3. 
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CHAP, trous events, here quite left her; and fhe immediately 
‘ . forefaw all the difmal confcquences of this calamity. At 
I47J. lirft fhe took faniSuary in the abbey of Beaulieu i* ; but 
being encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl of 
Pembroke, and Courtney, earl ofDevonfhire, of the lords 
Wenloc and St. John, with other men of rank, who ex- 
horted her ftill to hope for fuccefs, fhe refumed her former 
fpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoft the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through the 
counties of Devon, Somei fet, and Glocefter, encreafing 
■ ’ her army on each day’s march ; but was at laft overtaken 
by the rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukefbury, on 
Bittie of tl)e banks of the Severnc. The Lancaftrians were here 
Teukef. totally defeated : The earl of Dcvonfhire and lord Wen- 
4th Miy, hoc were killed in the field : The duke of Somerfet, and 
about twenty other perfons of diftinefion, having taken 
fhelter in a church, were furrounded, dragged out, and 
immediately beheaded : About 3000 of their fide fell in 
battle : And the army was entirely difperfed. 

Qjjeen Margaret and her fon were taken prifoners, 
and brought to the king, who afked the prince, after an 
infulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions ? 
'I'he young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of 
his prefent fortune, replied, that he came thither to 
claim his juft inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, 
infcnfible to pity, ftruck him on the face with his gaunt- 
Mnrjfr of Ict ; and thc dukes of Clarence and Glocefter, Lord Haf- 
L'ira.' 2 **' Thomas Gray, taking the blow as a fignal 

»iil Mty. for farther violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, and there difpatched him with their daggers'*. 
Margaret was thrown into the Tower ; King Henry ex- 
pired in that confinement a few days after the battle of 

r Hill, fol. Z19. HaEingion, p, 451. Gr»fio», p, 706. Polpd. Virg. 
p. s H.ll, ful, zzi, Haliingtor., p. 453. Hollingflied, 

f. CSl. Polyd. Virg, p. 530, 
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Teukcfbury ; but whether he died a natural or violent chap. 
death, is uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally ■ - j 
believed, that the duke of Glocefter killed him with his »47«» 
own hands ■■ ; But the univerfal odium which that prince vi, 
has incurred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
crimes without any fufficient authority. It is certain, 
however, that Henry’s death was fudden ; and though he 
laboured under an ill ftate of health, this circumftance, 
joined to the general manners of the age, gave a natural 
ground of fufpicion ; which was rather encreafed 
than diminifhed by the expofing of his body to public 
view. That precaution ferved only to recal many fimi- 
lar inftanccs in the Englifli hiftory, and to fuggeft the 
<;omparifon. ^ 

All the hopes of the hoijfe of Lancafter feemed now to 
be utterly extinguiflied. Every legitimate prince of 
that family was dead : Almoft every great leader of the 
party had perilhed in battle, or on the fcafFold ; The 
earl of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, dif- 
banded his army when he received intelligence of the 
j)attle of Teukefbury ; and he fled intoBritanny with his 
nephew, the young earl of Richmond*. The baftard 
of Falconberg, who had levied fome forces, and had ad- 
vanced to London during Edward’s abfence, was repulfedj 
his men deferred him ; hewas taken prifoner, and immedi- 
ately executed ‘ ; And peace being now fully reftored to Sil* 
the nation, a parliament was fummoned, which ratified, 
as ufual, all the adls of the victor, and recognized his le- 
gal authority. 

But this prince, who had been fo firm, and a£tive,and 
intrepid, during the courfe of adverfity, was ftill unable 
|o refill the allurements of a profperous fortune ; and he 

r CoDiinei, Hill, fcl. 2x3. Grafton, p. 703. • Habinjton, 

p.454. Pi-Iyd. Virg. p. S31, t Hollinsflied, p. 689, 650, 693. 
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C H A p, wholly devoted himfelf, as before, to pleafure and amufe- 
ment, after he became entirely mafter of his kingdom, 
J 47 ». and had no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety 
or alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and in- 
ofFenfive courfe of life, and by his eafy, familiar man- 
ners, that popularity which, it is natural to imagine, he 
had loft by the repeated cruelties excrcifed upon his ene- 
mies ; and the example alfo of his jovial feftivity ferved 
to abate the former acrimony of faiftion among his fub- 
jeifts, and to reftore the focial difpofition which had been 
fo long interrupted between the oppofite parties. All 
men feemed to be fully fatisfied with the prefent govern- 
ment ; and the memory of part calamities ferved only to 
imprefs the people more ftrongly with a fenfe of their al- 
‘ Icgiance, and with the refolution of never incurring any 
more the hazard of renewing fuch direful fccnes. 

But while the king was thus indulging himfelf in plea- 
fure, he was rouzed from his lethargy by a profpefl of 
foreign conquefis, which, it is probable, his defire of po- 
pularity, more than the fpirit of ambition, had made him 
covet. Though he deemed himfelf little beholden to the 
duke of Burgundy for the reception which that prince 
had given him during his exile”, the political interefts of 
their ftates maintained ftill a clofe connexion between 
them ; and they agreed to unite their arms in making a 
powerful invafion on France. A league was formed, in 
•which Edward ftipulatcd to pafs the feas with an army 
exceeding i6,000 men, and to invade the French terri- 
tories : Charles promifed to join him with all his forces t 
The king was to challenge the crown of France, and to 
obtain at leaft the provinces of Normandy and Guienne: 
The duke was to acquire Champaigne and fome other 
territories, and to free all his dominions from the burthen 

■ Comiacr, IW. 3. chap. 7. 
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cf homage to the crown of France: And neither party ^ xxti.**’ 
was to make peace without the confent of the other 
They were the more encouraged to hope for fuccefs from 
this league, as the count of St. Pol, conftable of France, 
who was mafter of St. Quintin, and other towns on the 
Somme, had fecretly promifed to join them; and there 
were alfo hopes of engaging the duke of Britanny to 
enter into the confederacy. 

The profpe£f of a French war was always a fure means 
of making the parliament open their puifcs, as far as the 
habits of that age w’ould permit. They voted the king a 
tenth of rents, or two fhillings in the pound; which muft 
have been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 
31,460 pounds; and they added to this fupply a whole 
fifteenth, and three quarters of another*: But as the king 
deemed thefe fums ftill unequal to the undertaking, he 
attempted to levy money byway of benevolence-, a kind of 
exadlion, which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II., had not been much pradifed in former 
times, and which, though the confent of the parties was 
pretended to be gained, could not be deemed entirefy volun- 
tary The claufes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, 
fhow fufficiently the fpirit of the nation in this refped. The 
money levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the 
king’s hands, but to be kept in religious houfes ; and if 
the expedition into France fiiould not take place, it w?s 
immediately to be refunded to the people. After thefe 
grants, the parliament was diflblvcd, which had fitten 
near two years and a half, and had undergone feveral 
prorogations ; a pradice not very ufual at that time in 
England. 

w Rymeri vol. xu p. 806, 807, 8o8» See, 
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y Hall, fol. Habington, p. 4611 Grafton, p. 71^ Fabian, fol. 
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CHAP. The king pafled over to Calais with an army of 1500 
. ‘ . men at arms, and 15,000 archers j attended by all the 

.>475- chief nobility of England, who, prognofticating future 

fr«nce." fucceflcs from the paft, were eager to appear on this great 

theatre of honour*. But all their fanguinc hopes were 
damped, when they found, on entering the French terri- 
tories, that neither did the conftable open his gates to 
them, nor the duke of Burgundy bring them thefmalleft 
alliilance. 'I'hat prince, tranfported by his ardent tem- 
per, had carried all his armies to a great diHance, and 
had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, 
and againft the duke of Lorrain: And though he came in 
perfon to Edward, and endeavoured to apologize for this 
breach of treaty, there was no profpedl that they would 
be able this campaign to make a conjunction with the 
Englith. This circumftance gave great difguft to the 
king, and inclined him to hearken to thofe advances^ 
which Lewis continually made him for an accommoda- 
tion. 

That monarch, more fwayed by political views than 
bv the point of honour, deemed no fubmilEons loo mean, 
which might free him from enemies, who had proved lo 
formidable to his predeceflbrs, and who, united to fo 
many other enemies, might ftill fhake the well-eftabliflied 
government of France. It appears from Comines, that 
difcipllne was, at this time, very imperfect among the 
Englifh; and that their civil wars, though long conti- 
nued, yet, being always decided by hafty battles, had ftill 
left them ignorant of the improvements, which the mili- 
tary art was beginning to receive upon the continent". 
But as Lewis was ienfiblc, that the warlike genius of the 

7- Cominffy iiv. 4. chap. 5. This author fays (chap, xi.), that the king 
artfully brought over lome of the richeO of his fubje£(s» who, he knew, 
wculd be foun tired of the war, and would promote all propofals of pcace^ 
which, he forefaw, would be fooo nccelTiry, 

* CoDtincs, liv. 4. chap. 5. 

people 
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people would foon render them excellent foldiers, he was C H a 
far from defpifing them for their prefent want of expe- ■ ' ^ 

rience ; and he employed all his art to detach them from 1475. 
the alliance of Burgundy. When Edward fent him 
a herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him 
a defiance in cafe of refufal. To far from anfwering to this 
bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with great tem- 
per, and even made the herald a confiderable prefent’': 

He took afterwards an opportunity of fending a herald to 
the Englifh camp; and having given him diredions to 
apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, 
were friends to peace, he defired the good offices of thefc 19th Auj, 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation with their 
mafter As Edward was now fallen into like difpoli- 
tions, a truce was foon concluded on terms more advan- 
tageous than honourable to Lewis. He ftipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on condition that 
he fhould withdraw his army from France, and promlfed 
to pay him 50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives; 

It was added, that the dauphin, when of age, fhould Ptjce of 
marry Edward’s eldeft daughter In order to ratify this 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perfonal inter- 
view ; and, for that purpofe, fuitable preparations were 
made at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A clofc rail was drawn 
acrofs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 
would allow the arm to pafs ; a precaution againft a 
fimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Bur- 
gundy in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau. 

Edward and Lewis came to the oppofite fides ; conferred 
privately together; and having confirmed their friendfhip, 
and interchanged many mutual civilities, they foon after 
parted'. 

^ Cominef, liv. 4. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 127, « Com:nts» lit. 4. 

chap. 7. ^ Rycner, vol, *ii. p. 17, • Cvininesi lib. 4. 

chap. p. 
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^ :Txn **" Lewis was anxious not only to gain the king’s friend- 
- ■ fliip, but alfo that of the nation, and of all the confider- 

>47s- able perfons in the Englifli court. He beflowed pcnilons, 
to the amount of 1 6 ,odo crowns a year, on feveral of the 
king’s favourites; on lord Haftings two thoufand crowns; 
on lord Howard and others in proportion ; and thefe 
great minifters were not afhamcd thus to receive wages 
from a foreign prince As the two armies, after the 
conclufion of the truce, remained fome time in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, the Englifh were not only ad- 
mitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis refided, but had 
alfo their charges defrayed, and had wine and vi£fuals 
furniftied them in every inn, without any payment’s be- 
ing demanded. They flocked thither in fuch multitudes, 
that once above nine thoufand of them were in the town, 
and they might have made themfelves mailers of the king’s 
perfon ; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial and 
diflblute manner of living, that they had no bad inten- 
tions, was careful not to betray the lead fign of fear or 
jcaloufy. And when Edward, informed of this diforder, 
delired him to fliut the gates againd him, he replied* 
that he would never agree to exclude the Englilh from the 
place where he rcfidcd ; but that Edward, if he pleafed, 
plight recal them, and place his own officers at the gates 
of Amiens to prevent their returning®. 

Lewis’s defire of confirming a mutual amity with Eng- 
land engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
which it cod him afterwards fome pains to evade. In the 
conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to Edward, that he 
widied to have a vifit from him at Paris ; that he would there 
endeavour to amufe him with the ladies ; and that, in 
cafe any offences were then committed,^ he would* affign 
him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeflbr, who, from 
fellow-feeling, would not be over and above fevere in the ' 

t Hall, fol. 23;. I Comioe!, lir. 4. chap. 9. Hall, fol, 233. 
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penances which he would enjoin. This hint made chap. 
deeper impreflion than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, ' j 
who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 1475. 

fidence, that, if he were fo difpofed, it would not be im- 
po/Tible to perfuade Edward to take a journey with him to 
Paris, where they might make merry together. Lewis 
pretended at firft not to hear the offer j but, on Howard’s 
repeating it, he expreffed his concern that his wars with 
the duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend 
his royal gueft, and do him the honours he intended. 

“ Edward,” faid he, privately to Comines, “ is a very 
“ handfome and a very amorous prince : Some lady at 
“ Paris may like him as well as he fhall do her ; and may 
“ invite him to return in another manner. It is better 
“ that the fea be between us 

■ This treaty did very little honour to either of thefe 
monarchs : It difeovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
had taken his meafures fo ill with his allies as to be 
obliged, after fuch an expenfive armament, to returri 
without making any acquifitions adequate to it ; It 
Ihowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than 
run the hazard of a battle, agreed to fubject his kingdom 

to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the fuperiority of a . 

neighbouring prince, poflelTed of lefs power and territory 

than himfejf. But, as Lewis made interefl the foie tefi of’' * 

honour, he thought that all the advantages of the treaty 

were on his fide, and that he had over-reached Edward, 

by fending him out of France on fuch eafy terms. For 

this reafon he was very folicitous to conceal his triumph ; 

and he ftridlly enjoined his courtiers never to fhow 

the Englifli the leaft fign of mockery or derifton. But 

he did not himfelf very carefully obferve fo prudent 

a rule : He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 

heart, throwing out fome raillery on the eafy fimplicity 

Comines, lir.' iv. chap. lo. Hahing'on, p. 4$$. . 

■ VoL. III. S of 
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of Edward and his council ; when he perceived that he 
V i — was overheard by a Gafeon who had fettled in England. 

* 475 * He was immediately fenfible of his indiferetion } fent a 
meflage to the gentlethan j and offered him fuch advan- 
tages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
France. It is but jufly faid he, that I pay the penalty of 
my talkativenefs , 

T HE moft^honourablc part of Lewis’s treaty with Ed- 
ward was the ftipulation for the liberty of queen Mar- 
garet, who, though after the death of her hufband and 
fon fhe could no longer be formidable to government, 
was flill detained in cuflody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty 
thoufand crowns for her ranfom ; and that princefs, who 
had been fo active on the ftage of the world, and who had 
experienced fuch a variety of fortune, pafTed the remainder 
of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till.the year 1482, 
when fhe died : An admirable princefs, but more illuf- 
trious by her undaunted fpirit in adverfity, than by her 
moderation in profperity. She feems neither to have en- 
joyed the virtues, nor been fubjeft to the weaknefles, of 
her fex ; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, as 
endowed with the courage, of that barbarous age in 
which fhe lived. 

• Though Eidward had fo little reafon to be fatisfied 
(with the conduct of the. duke of Burgundy, he referved 
to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Peq- 
quigni : But Charles, when the offer was made him, 
haughtily replied, that he was able to fupport himfelf 
without the affiflance of England, and that he would make 
no peace with Lewis till three months after Edward’s 
return into his own country. This prince poflefled all 
the ambition and courage of a conqueror; but being de- 
fedlive in policy and prudence, qualities no lefs effential, 
he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes, and perilhed 



i Cominn, lir, iii. chay. 10. 
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at laft in battle againfl the Swifs ; a people whom he c H A P, 
defpifed, and who, though brave and free, had hitherto . 

been in a manner overlooked in the general fyftcm of Eu- 
rope. This event, which happened in the year 1477* *4'7* 

produced a great alteration in the views of all the princes, 
and was attended with confequences which were felt for 
many generations. Charles left only one daughter, 

Mary, by his firft wife j and this princefs being heir 
of his opulent and extenfive dominions, was courted 
by all the potentates of Chriftendom, who contended 
for the polTenion of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 
of her family, might, by a proper application, have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 
united to the crown of France all the provinces of the 
Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and 
Picardy ; which would, at once, have rendered his king- 
dom an overmatch for all its neighbours. But a man 
wholly interefted, is as rare as one entirely endowed with 
the oppofite quality ; and Lewis, though impregnable to 
all the fentiments of generofity and friendfhip, was, on 
this occafion, carried from the road of true policy by the 
palHons of animofity and revenge. He had imbibed fo 
deep a hatred to the houfe of Burgundy, that he rather 
chofe to fubdue the princefs by arms, than unite her to his 
family by marriage : He conquered the dutchy of Burgundy 
and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded to Philip 
the Good by the treaty of Arras : But he thereby forced 
the ftates of the Netherlands to bellow their fovereign in 
marriage on Maximilian of Aullria, fon of the emperor 
Frederic, from whom they looked for proteiSion in their 
prefent diftrelles : And by thefe means France loft the 
opportunity, which Ihe never could recal, of making that 
important acquilltion of power and terrritory. 

k Comioii, liT. T. chip. S. 
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During this intcreftiiig crifis, Edward was no lefs 
dcfedlive in policy, and was no lefs a£luated by private 
»477* paflions, unworthy of a fovcreign and a ftatefman. Jca- 
loufy of his brother, Clarence, had caufed him to ncgledl 
the advances which were made of marrying that prince, 
now a widower, to the heirefs of Burgundy * ; and he fent 
her propofals of efpoufing Anthony earl of Rivers, bro- 
ther to his queen, who ftill retained an entire afeendant 
over him. But the match was rcjedled with difdain ^ ; 
and Edward, refenting this treatment of his brother-in- 
law, permitted France to proceed, without interruption, in 
her conquefts over his defencelefs ally. Any pretence 
fufficed him for abandoning himfelf entirely to indolence 
and pleafure, which were now become his ruling paiHons. 
The only ohje£I which divided his attention, was the 
improving of the public revenue, which had been dila- 
pidated by the neceflities or negligence of his predeceflbrs ; 
and fomc of his expedients for that purpofe, though un- 
known to us, were deemed, during the time, oppreflive 
to the people ". The detail of private wrongs naturally 
efcapes the notice of hiftory ; but an act of tyranny, of 
which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been 
taken notice of by all writers, and has met with general 
and deferved cenfure. 

Trial and The duke of Clarence, by all his ferviccs in deferring 
th^dolce of never been able to regain the king’s friend- 

Ciarence. Blip, which he had forfeited by his former confederacy 
with that nobleman. He was ftill regarded, at court, as a 
man of a dangerous and a fickle charafter ; and the im- 
prudent opennefs and violence of his temper, though it 
rendered him much lefs dangerous, tended extremely to 
multiply his enemies, and to incenfe them againft him. 
Among others, he had had the misfortune to give difplea- 



I Po'yd Virg. Hi!!, fol, 240. p. 

p. 474. GfJitor., p. 74Si 01 Hall^ tu|, *40. 
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fufe to the queen herfelf, as well as to his brother the 
duke of Glocefter, a prince of the deepeft policy, of the ^ ' f 

moll unrelenting ambition, and the leall fcrupulous in <*-77> 
the means which he employed for the attainment of his 
ends. A combination between thefe potent adverfaries 
being fecretly formed againft Clarence, it was deter- 
mined to begin by attacking his friends j in hopes, that 
if he patiently endured this injury, his pufillanimity would ' 
dilhoQour him in the eyes of the public ; if he made re- 
llftance, and exprelTcd refentment, his palCon would betray 
him into mcafures which might give them advantages 
againll him. The king, hunting one day in the park of 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwiclhire, had killed 
a white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner; 
and Burdet, vexed at the lofs, broke into a palfion, and 
wifhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perfon ' ’ ^ 
who had advifed the king to commit that infult upon him. 

This natural exprelfion of refentment, which would have 
been overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 
perfon, was rendered criminal and capital in that gentle- ’ 
man, by the friendlhip in which he had the misfortune t® 
live with the duke of Clarence: He was tried for his life ; 
the judges and jury were found fervile enough to condemn 
him ; and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offence". About the fame time, one John 
Stacey, an ecclefiallic, much connedted with the duke, 
as well as with Burdet, was expofed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous profecution. This clergyman, being more 
learned in mathematics and aftronomy than was ufual in 
that age, lay under the imputation of necromancy with the 
ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid hold of this popular 
rumour to cffefl his deftruflion. He was brought to his 
trial for that imaginary crime ; many of the grcateft peers 

o Habington, p. 475, Holiingfhed^ p. 703. Sir Thomai More in Ken« 

*ct, p. 49 *. ^ 
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^ xxn **' profecution by their prefence j he was 

; condemned, put to the torture, and executed p. 

The duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found 
thefe a£ls of tyranny exercifed on all around him : He re- 
flefted on the fate of the good duke of Glocefler in the 
laft reign, who, after (being the moft infamous pretences 
employed for the deftruSion of his neared connedlions, 
at laft fell himfelf a vi£lim to the vengeance of his ene- 
mies. But Clarence, inftead of fecuring his own life 
againft the prefent danger by filence and referve, was 
open and loud in juftifying the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming againft the iniquity of their profe- 
cutors. The king, highly offended with his freedom, or 
ufing that pretence againft him, committed him to the 
Tower’, fummoned a parliament, and tried him for his 
life before the houfe of peep, the fupreme tribunal of 
the nation. 

The duke was accufed of arraigning public jufticc, by 
maintaining the innocence of men who had been con- 
demned in courts of judicature ; and of inveighing againft ^ 
the iniquity of the king, who had given orders for their 
profecution'. Many ra(h expreffions were imputed to 
him, and^ fome too refle<3ing on Edward’s legitimacy ; 
but he was not accufed of any overt a<ft of. treafon ; and 
even the truth of thefe fpeeches may be doubted of, 
fince the liberty of judgment was taken from the court, 
by the king’s appearing perfonally as his brother’s ac- 
cufer*, and pleading the caufe againft him. But a 
fentence of condemnation, even when this extraordi- 
nary circumftance had not place, was a neceflary con- 
fequence, in thofe times, of any profecution by the court 
or the prevailing party ; and the duke of Clarence 
was pronounced guilty by the peers. The houfe of. 



1478. 
l6(li Jui. 
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commons were no lefs flavlfti and upjuft : They both c h^a p. 
petitioned for the execution of the didce, and afterwards . 
pafled a bill of attainder againft him*. The meafures of *47*‘‘ 
the parliament, during that age, furnifh us with exam- 
ples of a ftrange 'contraft of freedom and fervility : They 
fcruple to grant, and fometimes refufe, to the king the 
froalleft' fupplies, the moft neceflary for the fupport of 
government, even the moft neceflary for the maintenance ' 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament 
itfelf, exprefled great fondnefs : But they never fcruple to 
concur in the moft flagrant a£t of injuftice or tyranny, 
which falls on any individual, however diftinguifhed by 
birth or merit. Thefe maxims, fo ungenerous, fo ojj- 
pofite to all principles of good government, fo contrary 
to the pradUce of prefent parliaments, are very remark- 
able in alt the tranfadlions of the Englilh hiftory, for 
more than a century after the period in which we are now 
engaged! 

The only favour which the king granted his brother, ^i8th 
after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of 
his death ; and he was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmefey in the Tower: A whimfical choice, which 
implies that he had an extraordinary paflion for that li- 
quor. The duke left two children by the elder daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic ; a fon, created an earl by his 
grandfather’s title, and a daughter, afterwards countefs ' 
of Salifbury. Both this prince and princefs were alfo ‘ 
unfortunate in their eiKl, and died a violent death j a 
fate which, for many years,' attended almoft all the de~ 
fcendants of the royal blood in England. There prevails 
a report, that a chief fource of the violent profecution of 
the duke of Clarence, whofe name was George, was a 
current prophecy, that the king’s fon Ihould be mur- 
dered by one, the initial letter of whofe name was G It 

< Stowe, p. 430. Hilt. Croyl. coni. p. 561. 

■ Hall, ibl. 239. Nolliogflied, p. 703. Grafton, p. 741. Virg, 

^37. Sir Thsma, Sfore in Kconet, p. 497, 
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^*xxu impoffihle but, in thofe ignorant times, fuch a filly 

. reafon might have fome influence : But it is mpre pro- 
147*, bablc that the whole flory is the invention of a fubfequent 
period,, and founded on the murder of thefe children by 
the duke of Gloceftcr. Comines remarkiS, that, at that 
time, the Englifh never were without fome fuperftitious 
prophecy or other, by which they accounted for every 
event. 

All the glories of Edward’s reign terminated with the 
civil wars.j where his laurels too were extremely fullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty. His fpirit feems after- 
wards to have been funk in indolence and pleafure, or his 
meafurcs were fruflrated by imprudence and the want of 
forefight. There was no objedi on which he was more 
intent than to have all his daughters fettled by fplendid 
marriages, though moft of thefe princefles were yet in 
their, infancy, and though the completion of his views, it 
.was obvious, muft depend on numberlefs accidents, which 
. . , wqrc impoffible to be forefeen or prevented. His eldeft 
daughter, Elizabeth, was contradled to the dauphin ; 

, ’ his fecond. Cicely, to the eldeft fon of James III. king 

of Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, only fon of 
Maximilian and the duchefs of Burgundy ; his fourth, 
Catharine, to John, fon and heir to Ferdinand, king of 
Arragpn, and Ifabella, queen of Caftile''. None of thefe 
projedled marriages took place ; and the king himfclf faw, 

■ in his life-time, the rupture of the firft, that with the dau- 
phin, for which he had always difeovered a peculiar fond- 
nefs.' Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engage- 
ments, found his advantage in contracting the dauphin 
to the princefs Margaret, daughter of Maximilian j 
and the king, notwithftanding his indolence, prepared 
1482. to revenge the indignity. The P'rench monarch, emi- 
nent for prudence, as well as perfidy, endeavoured to 
•guard againil the blow ; and, by a proper difiribution of 

« Rymer, vol, xi. p. 110. • 
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prefents in the court of Scotland, he incited James to C H^a p. 
make war upon England. This prince, who lived on bad . _ - ^ 
terms with his own nobility, and’whofe force was very «4**» 
unequal to the enterprize, levied an army ; but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, confpiring againft 
his favourites, put them to death without uial ; and the 
army prefently dilbanded. The duke of Gloccfter, at- 
tended by the duke of Albany, James’s brother, who had 
been banilhed his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of an army, took Berwick, and obliged the Scots to ac- 
cept of a peace, by which they refigned that fortrefs to 
Edward. This fuccefs emboldened the king to think more 
ferioufly of a French war ; but while he was making pre- 
parations for that enterprize, he was feized with a dif- 
temner. of which he expired in the forty-fecond year of 9>>» April. 

, L- j r L- • A • Death an<l 

his age, and the twenty-third of his rei^n : A prince charafter of 
more fplendid and fliowy, than either prudent or vir- 
tuous ; brave, though cruel ; addidled to pleafure, though 
capable of adfivity in great emergencies ; and lefs fitted to 
prevent ills by wH® precautions, than to remedy them, 
after they took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 
fidcs five daughters, this king left two fons; Edward, 
prince of Wales, his fucceffor, then in his thirteenth 
year, and Richard, duke of York, in his ninth. 
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EDWARD V. and RICHARD III. 

Edward Y . State of the court — —7he earl of 

Rivers arrejled Buke of Glocejler proteSlor 

Execution of Lord Haftings ^he protestor 

aims at the crown AJftmes the crown 

Murder of Edward V. and of the duke of York 

•“—Richard III. Duke of Buckingham dif- 

contented Ybe earl of Richmond Bucking- 
ham executed Invafon by the earl of Richmond 

Battle of Bofwortb Death and charaSler 

of Richard III. 



CHAP. 

XXIII. 



State 

court 



, - EDWARD V. 

D uring, the later years of Edward IV. the na- 
.tion having, in a great meafure, forgotten the 
lu !?ihe between the two rofes, and peaceably ac- 

quiefcing in the eftablilhed government, was agitated 
only by fome court-intrigues', which, being reftrained 
by the authority of the king, feemed nowife to endanger 
the public tranquillity. Thefe intrigues arofe from the 
perpetual rivallhip between two parties ; one confiding of 
the queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 
Rivers, her brother, and the marquis of Dorfet, her fon ; 
the other compofed of the ancient nobility, who envied 
the fudden growth and unlimited credit of that afpiring 
family*. At the head of this latter party was the duke 
of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample 
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poflcflions, of great alliances, of fhining parts; who, 
though he had married the queen’s After, was too haughty . _ , 
to a£f in fubferviency to her inclinations, and aimed ra- 
ther at maintaining an independent influence and aytho* 
rity. Lord Haftings, the chamberlain, was anotlier 
leader of the fame party; and as this nobleman had, by 
his bravery and a£tivity, as well as by his approved Ade- 
lity, acquired the conAdence and favour of his mafter, 
he had been able, though with fome diiAculty, to fupport 
himfelf againft the credit of the queen. The lords 
Howard and Stanley maintained a connedUon with thefe 
two noblemen, and brought a conAderable acceflion of 
influence and reputation to their party. All the other 
barons, who had no particular dependance on the queen, 
adhered to the fame intereft ; and the people in general, 
from their natural envy againft the prevailing power, bore 
great favour to the caufe of thefe noblemen. 

But Edward knew that, though he himfelf had been 
able to overawe thofe rival fadltons, many diforders might' 

' arife from their contefts during the minority of his fon ; . 
and he therefore took care, in. his laft illnefs, to fum- 
mon together feveral of the leaders on both Ades, and, . 
by compoflng their ancient quarrels, to provide, as far- 
as polAble, for the future tranquillity of the government. 

After exprelfing his intentions that his brother, the duke • 
of Glocefter, then abfent in the north, fhould be en- 
trufted with the regency, he. recommended to them peace- 
and unanimity during the tender years of his fon ; re- ’ 
prefented to them the dangers which muft attend the 
continuance of their animofities ; and engaged them to 
embrace each other with all the appearance of the moft 
cordial reconciliation. But this temporary or feigned 
agreement lafted no longer than the king’s life-. He had 
no fooner expired, than the jealouAes of the parties broke 
out afrefti : And each of them applied, by fep.irate mci^ 
t fages, 
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CHAP, feges, to the duke of Glocefter, and endeavoured to ac- 
xxiii. . . . 

. quire his favour and friendfliip. 

This prince,, during his brother’s reign, had endea- 
voured to live on good terms with both parties ; and his 
high birth, his extenfive abilities, and his great fervices, 
had enabled him to fupport himfelf without falling into a 
depcndance on either. But the new fituation of affairs, 
when the fupreme power was devolved upon him, imme- 
diately changed his meafures ; and he fecretly determined 
to preferve no longer that neutrality which he had hither- 
to maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unreftrained 
by any principle either of juftice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the poffeflion of the crown itfelf; 
and as this objeff could not be attained without the ruin 
of the queen and her family, he fell, without hefitation, 
into concert with the oppofite party. But being fenfible, 
that the moft profound diffimulation was requifite for . 
effedirig his criminal purpofes, he redoubled his pro- 
fedions of zeal and attachment to that princefs ; and he 
gained fuch credit with her, as to influence her con- 
dud in a point, which, as it was of the utmoft im- 
portance, was violently difputed between the oppofite 
fadions. ' • ' - 

. The young king, at the time of his father’s death, 
refided in tlie caftle of Ludlow, on the borders of 
' Wales; whither he had been fent, that the influence of ‘ 

his prefence might overawe the Wdfh, and reftore the 
tranquillity of that country, which had been difturbed* 
by fome late commotions. His perfon was committed : 
to the care of his uncle, the carl of Rivers, the moft ’ 
accompliflied nobleman in England, who, having united ’ 
an uncommon taftc for literature i to great abilities in’ 
bufincfs, and valour in the field, was entitled, by his- 

k . • 

y This nobLman lirA introduced the noble art of priming into England. ^ 
Caxton was recutnmended by him to the patronage of Edward IV^. See Ca> 
Caloguc of Royal and Noble Aoibors. i- 

talents. 
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talents, ftill more than by nearnefs of blood, to- dire <9 the chap. 

^ j XXltl 

education of the young monarch. The queen, anxious . - - ' j 

to preferve that afcendant over her fon, which fhe had * 4 * 1 * 
long maintained over her hufband, wrote to the earl of 
Rivers, that he fhould ievy a body of forces, in order to 
efcort the king to London, to protedt him during his co- 
ronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands of 
their enemies. The oppofite fadlion,* fenfible that Ed- 
ward was now of an age when great advantages could be 
made of his name and countenance, and was approach- 
ing to the age when he would be legally intitled to ' 

exert in perfon his authority, forefaw, that the tendency 
of this meafurc was to perpetuate their fubjedfion under 
their rivals ; and they vehemently oppofed a refolution, 
which they reprefented as the fignal for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Lord Haftings threatened to depart 
inftantly to his government of Calais ' : The other nobles 
feemed refolute to oppofe force by force ; And as the 
duke of Glocefter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againft all appearance of an armed power, 
which might be dangerous, and was nowife necellary, 
the queen, trull ing to the fincerity of his friendlhip, and 
overawed by fo violent an oppofition, recalled her orders ; 

to her brother, and defired him to bring up no greater 
retinue than Ihould be necelTary to fupport the Hate and 
dignity of the young fovsreign “. • 

The duke of Glocefter, mean while, fet out from. 

York, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry., 

When he reached Northampton, he was joined by the 
duke of Buckingham, who was alfo attended by a fplen-, 
did retinue ; and as he heard that the king was hourly 
expedted on that road, he refolved to await his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducing him thence in perfon to London. 

The earl of Rivers, apprehenlive that the place would be 

» Hift. C»oyl. cont. p. 564, j6j. .» Sir T. Mort, p. 4S3. 
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c <00 narrow to contain fo many attendants, fent his pnpil 

^ - . - ' ‘ forward by another road to Stony-Stratford ; and came 
*4*3- himfclf to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 
mcafure, and to pay his refpciSs to the duke of Glo- 
ceftcr. He was received with the greateft appearance of 
cordiality : He paflcd the evening in an amicable man- 
ner with felocefter and Buckingham : He proceeded on 
the road with them next day to join the king : But as he 
Th*e»rlof yfzs entering Stony-Stratford, he was arrefted by orders 
from the duke of Gloccfter : Sir Richard Gray, one of 
ift M»y. queen’s fons, was at the fame time put under a guard, 

together with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who poflefl’ed a 
confidcrable office in the king’s houfehold ; and all the 
prifoners were inftantly condu(51ed to Pomfret. Glo- 
cefter approached the young prince with the greateft 
demonftrations of refpedl ; and endeavoured to fatisfy 
him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle 
and brother : But Edward, much attached to thefe near 
relations, by whom be had been tenderly educated, 
was not fuch a mailer of diffimulation as to conceal his 
difpleafurc 

The people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this 
4 tl> M»>. revolution ; and the duke was received in London with 
the loudeft acclamations : But the queen no fooner re- 
ceived intelligence of her brother’s imprifonment, than 
ihe forefaw, that Glocefter’s violence would not Hop 
there, and that her own ruin, if not that of all her 
children, was finally determined. She therefore fled into 
the fandluary of Weftminfter, attended by the marquis 
of Dorfet; and ihe carried thither the five princeiles, 
together with the duke of York*". She truiled, that 
the ecclefiaftical privileges, which had formerly, during 
the total ruin of her huiband and family, given her pro- 

b Hift. Crojtl. eont. p. 564, 565. « Sir T, Moi», p, 484. 
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tc£Hon againft the fury of the Lancaftrian faftion, would ^ 
not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while her . - — 
foB was on the throne j and fhe refolved to await there ^^3^- 
the return of better fortune. But Glocefter, anxious 
to have the duke of York in his power, propofed to 
take him by force from the fanfluary ; and he repre>- 
Tented to the privy-council, both the indignity put upon 
the government by the queen’s ill-grounded apprehcn- 
fions, and the neceflity of the young prince’s appear- 
ance at the enfuing coronation of his brother. It was 
farther urged, that ecclefiallical privileges were originally 
intended only to give proteflion to unhappy men, perfe- 
cuted for their debts or crimes ; and were entirely ufeleis 
to a perfon, who, by reafon of bis tender age, could lie 
under the burden of neither, and who, for the fame 
reafon, was utterly incapable of claiming fecurity from 
any fanfluary. But the two archbifhops, cardinal Bour«- 
chier the primate, and Rotherham archbifhop of York, 
proteRing againfl the facrilcge of this meafure; it was 
agreed, that they fhould firft'endeavour to bring the queen 
to compliance by perfuafton, before any violence fhould 
be employed againft her. Thefe prelates were perfons' 
of known integrity and honour; and being thcmfelves 
entirely perfuaded of the duke’s good intentions, they 
employed every argument, accompnied with earneft en- 
treaties, exhortations, and aflurances, to bring her over 
to the fame opinion. She long continued obftinate, and 
inftfted, that the duke of York, by living in the fanc- 
tuary, was not only fecure himfelf, but gave fecurity to 
the king, whofe life no one would dare to attempt, 
while his fucceflbr and avenger remained in fafety. But 
finding, that none fupported her in thefe fentiments, and 
that force, in cafe of refufal, was threatened by the 
council, (he at laft complied, and produced her fon to 
the two prelates. She was here on a fudden ftruck with 
a kind of prefage of his future fate : She tenderly em- 
braced 
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CHAP, braced him ; fhc bedewed him with her tears ; and bid- 
. ding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many ex- 
14*3. preffions of regret and relu(Slance, into their cuftody*. 

The duke of Glocefter, being the neareft male of the 
royal family capable of exercifing the government, feemed 
Dakeof intitled, by the cuftoms of the realm, to the office of pro- 
proteaor, te£lor ; and the council, not waiting for the confent of par- 
liament, made no fcruple of invefting him with that high 
dignity ^ The general prejudice, entertained by the no- 
bility again!!: the queen and her kindred, occafioned this 
precipitation and irregularity ; and no one forefaw any 
• danger to the fucceffion, much Icfs to the lives of the 
young princes, from a meafure fo obvious and fo natural. 
Befides that the duke liad hitherto been able to cover, by 
the moft profound diffimulation, his fierce and favage na- 
ture ; the numerous iflue of Edward, together with the 
two children of Clarence, feemed to be an eternal obftacic 
to his ambition ; and it appeared equally imprafticable 
for him to deftroy fo many perfons poflefled of a prefer- 
able title, and imprudent to exclude them. But a man, 
who had abandoned all principles of honour and huma- 
nity, was foon carried by his predominant paffion beyond 
the reach of fear or precaution ; and Glocefter, having fo 
far fuccccded in his views, no longer hefitated in remov- 
ing the other obftruiftions which lay between him and 
the throne. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the 
ether prifoners detained in Pomfret, was firft determined ; 
and he eafily obtained the confent of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as well as of lord Haftings, to this violent and 
fanguinary meafure. However eafy it was, in thofe times, 
to procure a fentence againft the moft innocent perfon, it 
appeared ftill more eafy to difpatch an enemy, without 
any trial or form of procefs ; and orders were accordingly 
iflued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inllrument in the 

« Sir T* MorCy p* 491, I Hift. Ctoyl. coat, p. 566; • 
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hands of this tyrant, to cut ofF the heads of the pri- 
foners. The protcdfor then aflailed the fidelity of . / 

Buckingham by all the arguments capable of fwaying a 
vicious mind, which knew no motive of aiffion but inte- 
reft and ambition. He reprefented, that the execution 
of perfons fo nearly related to the king, whom that prince 
fo openly profefled to love, and whofe fate he fo much 
refented, would never pafs unpunilhed ; and all the aiSfors 
in that fcene were bound in prudence to prevent the ef- 
fects of his future vengeance : That it would be impof- 
fible to keep the queen for ever at a difiance from her 
fon, and equally impoflible to prevent her from inftilling 
into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like 
executions, the fanguinary infults committed on her fa- 
mily : That the only method of obviating thefe mif- 
chiefs was to put the feeptre in the hands of a man, of 
whofe friendfiiip the duke might be afiured, and whofe 
years and experience taught him to pay refpedt to merit 
and to the rights of ancient nobility : And that the fame 
neceflity, which had carried them fo far in refilling the 
ufurpation of thefe intruders, mull jufiify them in at- 
tempting farther innovations, and in making, by national 
confent, a new fettlement of the fucceflion. To thefe 
reafons, he added the offers of great private advantages 
to the duke of Buckingham ; and he eafily obtained 
from him a promife of fupporting him in all his en- 
terprizes. 

The duke of Glocefier, knowing the importance of 
gaining lord Ballings, founded at a difiance his fenti- 
ments, by means of Catelby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with that nobleman; but found him impreg- 
nable in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Ed- 
ward, who had ever honoured him with his friendlhip*. He 
faw, therefore, that there were no longer any meafures 

t Sir T. More, p. 49;, 
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determined to ruin utterly 
the man, whom he defpaired of engaging to concur in 
i-th*/'ne ufurpation. On the very day when Rivers, Gray, 

■* and Vaughan were executed, or rather murdered, at Pom- 

fret, by the advice of Haftings, the protedtof fummoned 
a council in the Tower; whither that nobleman, fuf- 
pctling no delign againft him, repaired without hefita- 
tion. The duke of Glocefter was capable of committing 
the moft bloody and treacherous murders with the utmoft 
coolncfs and indifference. On taking his place at the 
council-table, he appeared in the eafieft and moft jovial 
humour imaginable. He feemed to indulge himfelf in 
familiar converfation with the counfellors, before they 
fliould enter on bufinefs ; and having paid fome compli- 
ments to Morton, bifhop of Ely, on the good and early 
ftrawberries which he raifed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a diTli of them, which that 
prelate immediately difpatched a fervant to bring to him. 
The prote£lor then left the council, as if called away by 
fome other bufinefs ; butfoon after returning with an angry 
and inflamed countenance, he aficed them, what punifh- 
ment thofe deferved that had plotted againft his life, who 
was fo nearly related to the king, and was entrufted with 
the adminiftration of government ? Haftings replied, that 
they merited the punifhment of traitors. Theft traitors, 
cried the prote£lor, are the forcerefs, my brother’s wife., and 
Jane Shore, his mijlrefs, xvith ethers, their officiates ; See to 
what a eondition they have reduced me by their incantations and 
•witchcraft: Upon which he laid bare his arm, all fhrivel- 
led and decayed. But the counfellors, who knew that 
this infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked on 
each other with amazement ; and above all, lord Haft- 
ings, who, as he had, fince Edward’s death, engaged in an 
intrigue with Jane Shore'’, was naturally anxious con- 

h See note [K] at the enii of the volume* 
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terhing the iflue of thefe extraordinary proceedings. C^r- ^ 

ialnly, my lord, faid he, if they be guilty of thefe crimes, they 

deferve the fevereji punijhment. And do you reply to me, ex- 14* 
claimed the protestor, with your ifs and your ands ? fou 
an the chief abettor of that , witch. Shore : You are y our f elf a 
traitor : And I fwear by St. Paul, that 1 will not dine before 
your head be brought me. ‘.He Itruck the table with his 
hand : Armed men rulhed in at the fignal : The coun- 
fellors were thrown into the utmoft confternation : And 
one of the guards, as if by accident or miftake, aimed a 
blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, who, aware of the 
danger, flunk under the table ; and though he faved his 
life, received a fevere wound in the head, in the pro- 
teftor’s prefence. Haftings was feizedj was hurried away» 
and inftantly beheaded on a timber-log, which lay in the Hjainj*. 
court of the Tower*. Two hours after, a proclamation, 
well penned and fairly written, was read to the citizens 
of London, enumerating his offences, and apologizing 
to them, from the fuddennefs of the difcovcry, for the 
hidden execution of that nobleman, who w.is very po- 
pular among them : But the faying of a merchant was 
much talked of on the oCcafion, who remarked, that 
the proclamation was certainly drawn by the fpirit of 
prophecy*'. 

Lord Stanley, the archbifhop of York, the bifliop of 
Ely, and other counfellors, were committed prifoner-s in 
different chambers of the Tower : And the protedlor, in 
order to carry on the farce of his accufations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be feized , and he fummoned her 
to anfwer before the council for forcery and witchcraft. 

But as no proofs, which could be received even in that ig- 
norant age, were produced againff her, he direfled her to 
be tried in the fpiritual court, for her adulteries and lewd- 
nefsj and fhe did penance in a white fheet at St. Paul’s, 

• Hift. Croyl. coat. p. 566. ^ Sir T. Mor», p. 496. 
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xxm**' whole pteople. This lady was born of rcput- 

«■- L» able parents in London, was well educated, and married 

1453* to a Aibllantial citizen ; but unhappily, views of intereft, 
more than the maid’s inclinations, had been confulted 
in the match, and her mind, though framed for virtue, 
had proved unable to refift the allurements of Edward, 
who folicited her favours. But while feduced from her 
duty by this gay and amorous monarch, fhe Hill made 
herfelf refpcdtable by her other virtues ; and the afeendant, 
which her charms and vivacity long maintained over him, 
was all employed in adls of beneficence and humanity. 
She was ftill forward to oppofe calumny, to proteft the 
oppreflld, to relieve the indigent ; and her good offices, 
the genuine didlates of her heart, never waited the folicita- 
lion of prefents, or the hopes of reciprocal fervices. But 
Ihe lived not only to feel the bitternefs of ihame impofed 
on her by this tyrant, but to experience, in old age and 
poverty, the ingratitude of thofe courtiers, who had long 
folicited her friendfliip, and been protedfed by her credit. 
No one, among the great multitudes whom fhe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her confolation or re- 
lief : She languifhed out her life in folitude and indi- 
gence : And amidft a court, inured to the moft atro- 
cious crimes, the frailties of this woman juftified all 
violations of friendfhip towards her, and all neglei^ of 
former obligations. 

Theproicc These adls of violence, exercifed againft all the near- 
lorainnat connexions of the late king, prognofticated the fevereft 
fate to his defencelefs children ; and after the murder of 
Hafiings, the protedfor no longer made a fecret of his in- 
tentions to ufurp the crown. The licentious life of Ed- 
ward, who was not refirained in his pleafures either by 
honour or prudence, afforded a pretence for declaring his 
marriage with the queen invalid, and all his pofterity il- 
legitimate, It was aflerted, that, before elpoufing the lady 
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Elizabeth Gray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor c 

Talbot, daughter of the earl of Shrewfbury; and being . ‘ a 

repulfed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere 
he could gratify his defires, to confent to a private mar- 
riage, without any witnefles, by Stillington, bifhop of 
Bath, who afterwards divulged the fecret It was alfo 
maintained, that the a(Sf of attainder, palled againd the 
duke of Clarence, had virtually incapacitated bis children 
from fucceeding to the crown ; and thefe two families 
being fet afide, the protedlor remained the only true and 
legitimate heir of the houfe of York. But as it would be 
difficult, if not impolTible, to prove the preceding mar- 
riage of the late king ; and as the rule, which excludes 
the heirs of an attainted blood from private fuccellions, 
was never extended to the crown ; the prote£lor refolved 
to make ufe of another plea dill more fhameful and fcan- 
dalous. His partizans were taught to maintain, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illegiti- 
mate; that the duchefs of York had received diderent 
lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of thefe children ; 
that their refemblance to thofe gallants was a fufficient 
proof of their fpurious birth ; and that the duke of Glo- 
cedcr alone, of all her fons, appeared, by his features 
and countenance, to be the true offspring of the duke of 
York. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 
this aflertion, which threw fo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, a princefs of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive ; yet the place chofen for fird promulgating it was the 
pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protedor’s 
prefence. Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach in St. jun*. 
Paul’s ; and having chofen this paffage for his text, Baf- 
tard flips Jhall not tirrivo ; he enlarged on all the topics 
which could diferedit the birth of Edward IV. the duke 
of Clarence, and of all their children. He then broke 

^ Hift. Croyl* cont, p. 567. Comtnea, Sir Thomas More, p« 4$2* 
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out in a panegyric on the duke of Glocefter 5 and ex~. 
claimed, “ Behold this excellent prince, the exprefs image 
i4?3- “ of his noblp father, the genuine defendant of the 

“ houfe of York; bearing, no lefs in, the virtues of his 
“ mind, than in the features of his countenance, the cha- 
“ ra£ier of the gallant Ricliard, once your hero and fa- 
vourite : He alone is entitled to your allegiance ; He 
“ mull deliver you from the dominion of all intruders: 
“ He alone can reftore the loft glory and honour of the 
“ nation.” It was prcvi'oufly concerted, that, as the 
doctor Ihould pronounce thefe words, the duke of GIot 
cefter fhould enter the church ; and it was expelled that 
the audience would cry out, GW /ave King Richardt 
which would immediately have been laid hold of as a po^ 
pular confent, and interpreted to be the voice of the 
nation: But by a ridiculous miftake, worthy of the whole 
feene, the duke did not appear, till after this exclamation 
was already recited by the preacher. The doiftor was 
therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its 
proper place ; The audience, lefs from the abfurd condudl 
of the difeourfe, than from their deteftation of thefe pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound filence: And the proteclor and 
his preacher were equally abalhed at the ill fuccefs of 
their ftratagein, 



But the duke was too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpofe. A new expedient was tried 
to work on the people. The mayor, who was brother to 
Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the protedlor’s interefts, called 
an aflembly of the citizens ; where the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who poflefled fome talents for eloquence, harangued 
them on the proteftor’s title to the frown, and difplayed 
thofe numerous virtues, of which, he pretended, that 
prince was poftelTed, He next afkcd them, whether they, 
would have the duke for king? and then ftopped, in ex- 
peiftation of hearing the cry, God fave King Richard! 

He 
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He was furprized to obferve them filent; and, turning chap. 
about to the mayor, afleed him the reafon. The mayor ‘ j 

replied, that perhaps they did not underftand him. Buck- i4’i3 
ingham then repeated his difeourfe with fome variation ; 
inforced the fame topics, afleed the fame queftion, and 
was received with the fame filence. “ I now fee the 
“ caufe,” faid the mayor; “ the citizens are not accuf- 
‘‘ tomed to be harangued by any but their recorder; and 
“ know not how to anfwer a perfon of your grace’s 
“ quality.” The recorder, Fitz -Williams, was then 
commanded to repeat the fubftance of the duke’s fpeech; 
but the man, who was averfe to the office, took care, 
throughout his whole difeourfe, to have it underftood that 
he fpoke nothing of himfclf, and that he only conveyed 
to them the fenfe of the duke of Buckingham. Still the 
audience kept a profound filence: “ This is wonderful 
“ obftinacy,” cried the duke : “ Exprefs your meaning, my 
“ friends, one way or other: When we apply to you on 
“ this occafion, it is merely from the regard which we 
“ bear to you. The lords and commons have fufficient 
“ authority, without your confent, to appoint a king: 

“ But I require you here to declare, in plain terms, 

“ whether or not you will have the duke of Glocefier 
“ for your fovereign?” After all thefe efforts, fome of 
the meaneft apprentices, incited by the protedlor’s and 
Buckingham’s fervants, raifed a feeble cry, God fave 
King Richard'^! The fcntiments of the nation were now 
fufficiently declared: The voice of the people was the 
voice of God: And Buckingham, with the mayor, 
haftened to Baynard’s caftle, where the prote£lor then re- *5^’’ •1“'''* 
fided, that they might make him a tender of the crown. 

When Richard was told that a great multitude wras 
in the court, he refufed to appear to them, and pretended 
to be apprehenfive for his perfonal fafety : A circumftancc 

Cl Sir Thomai More^ p» 496* 
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taken notice of by Buckingham, who obferved to the ci- 
tizens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole defign. 
At laft he was perfuaded to ftep forth, but he ftill kept at 
fomediftance; and he afked the meaning of their intru- 
fion and importunity. Buckingham told him that the 
nation was rcfolved to have him for king : The proteflor 
declared his purpofe of maintaining his loyalty to the pre- 
fent foverqign, and exhorted them to adhere to the fame 
refolution. He was told that the people had determined 
to have another prince ; and if he rejefted their unanimous 
voice, they muft look out for one who would be more 
compliant. This argument was too powerful to be re- 
fifted : He was prevailed on to accept of the crown : And 
he thenceforth afled as legitimate and rightful fovereign. 

This ridiculous farce was foon after followed by a 
feene truly tragical : The murder of the two young 
princes. Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken- 
bury, conftable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death; but this gentleman, who had fentiments of ho- 
nour, refufed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
The tyrant then fent for Sir James Tyrrel, whopromifed 
obedience ; and he ordered Brakenbury to refign to this 
gentleman the keys and government of the Tower for one 
night. Tyrrel, chufing three aflbeiates. Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreft, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber where the princes were lodged ; and fending in 
the aflalfins, he bade them execute their commiffion, 
while he himfelf Raid without. They found the young 
princes in bed, and fallen into a profound deep. After 
fuffocating them with the bolfter and pillows, they fhowed 
their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be bu- 
ried at the foot of the flairs, deep in the ground, under a 
heap of Rones". Thefe circumRances were all confeffed 
by the actors in the following reign ; and they were never 
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punifhed for the crime : Probably, becaufe Henry, whofe ^ ^xni*** 
maxims of government were extremely arbitrary, defired / 

to eftablifli it as a principle, that the commands of the >4*1* 
reigning fovereign ought to juftify every enormity in thofe 
who paid obedience to them. But there is one circum- 
ftance not fo eafy to be accounted for : It is pretended 
that Richard, difpleafed with the indecent manner of 
burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his 
chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
confecrated ground ; and, as the man died foon after, the 
place of their burial remained unknown, and the bodies 
could never be found by any fearch which Henry could 
make for them. Yet, in the reign of Charles II. when 
there was occafion to remove fome ftones, and to dig in 
the very fpot which was mentioned as the place of their 
firft interment, the bones of two perfons were there 
found, which, by their fize, exadUy correfponded to the 
age of Edward and his brother: They were concluded, 
with certainty, to be the remains of thofe princes, and 
were interred under a marble monument, by orders of 
king Charles". Perhaps Richard’s chaplain had died be- 
fore he found an opportunity of executing his mafter’s 
commands ; and the bodies being fuppofed to be already 
removed, a diligent fearch was not made for them by 
Henry in the place where they had been buried. 

« Kennct, p. 551. 
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CHAP. HT'HE firft afls of Richard’s adminiftration were to 
KXiii. J|_ bcftow rewards on thofe who had afEiled him in 
J4»3. ufurping the crown, and to gain, by favours, thofe who, 
he thought, were beft able to fupport his future govern- 
ment. Thomas, lord Howard, was created duke pf 
Norfolk ; Sir Thomas Howard, his fon, earl of Surry j 
lord Lovel, a vifcount, by the fame name; even lord 
Stanley was fet at liberty, and made fteward of the 
houfehold. This nobleman had become obnoxious by his 
firft oppofition to Richard’s views, and alfo by his mar- 
rying the countefs dowager of Richmond, heir of the 
Somcrfet family; but, fcnfible of the neceflity of fub- 
mitting to the prefent government, he feigned fuch zeal 
for Richard’s fervice, that he was received into favour, 
and even found means to be entrufted with the moft im- 
portant commands by that politic and jealous tyrant. 

But the perfon who, both from the greatnefs of his 
fervices, and the power and fplendor of his family, was 
beft entitled to favours untjer the new government, was 
the duke o/ Buckingham; and Richard feemed detetr 
mined to fpare no pains or bounty in fecuring him to his 
interefts. Buckingham was defeended from a daughter 
of Thomas of Woodftock, duke of Glocefter, uncle to 
Richard II. and by this pedigree, he not only was allied 
to the royal family, but had claims for dignities, as well 
as eftates, of a very estenfive nature. The duke of Glo- 
cefter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. 
had married the two daughters and CQ-heirs of Bo- 
hun earl of Hereford, one of the greateft of the ancient 
barons, whofe immenfe property came thus to be divided 
into two ftiares. One was inherited by the family of 
7 Buckingham ; 
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Buckingham ; the other was united to the crown by the chap. 
houfe of Lancafter, and, after the attainder of that ro 3 ral . , • 

line, was feized, as legally devolved to them, by the fove- 
reigns of the houfe of York. The duke of Buckingham 
laid hold of the prefent opportunity, and claimed the re- 
ftitution of that portion of the Hereford eftate which had 
efeheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of 
conBable, which had long continued, by inheritance, in his 
anceftors of that family. Richard readily complied with 
thefe demands, which were probably the price flipulated 
to Buckingham for his affiftance in prompting the ufurpa- 
tion. That nobjeman was invefted with the office of 
conftable; he received a grant of the eftate of Hereford f ; ‘ 

many other dignities and honours were conferred upon 
him ; and the king thought himfplf furc of preferving 
the fidelity of a man, whofe interefts feemed fo clofely 
connected with thofc of the prefent government. 

But it was impoflible that friendfhip could long re- Duke of 
main inviolate between two men of fuch corrupt minds hi’m*‘aI'icoii4 
as Richard and the duke of Buckingham. Hiftorians 
aferibe their firft rupture to the king’s refufal of making 
reifitution of the Hereford eftate ; but it is certain, from 
records, that he pafted a grant for that purpofe, and that 
the full demands of Buckingham were fatisfied in this 
particular. Perhaps Richard was foon fenfible of the 
danger which might enfue from conferring fuch an im- 
menfe property on a man of fo turbulent a difpofttion, 
and afterwards raifed difficulties about the execution of 
his own grant : Perhaps he refufed fome other demands of 
Buckingham, whom he found it impoffible to gratify for 
his paft fervices : Perhaps he refolved, according to the 
ufual maxim of politicians, to feizc the firft opportunity 
of ruining this pov^erful fubjedt, who had been the prin- 
cipal inftrument of his own elevation; and the difeovery 

P Dugdale's Baron* vol. i« p. 169, 169. 
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of this intention begat the firft difcontcnt in the duke of 
.Buckingham. Hovrever this may be, it is certain that 
the duke, foon after Richard’s accelSon, began to form a 
confpiracy againft' the government, and attempted to 
overthrow that ufurpation which he himfelf had fo zeal- 
oufly contributed to eftablifh. 

Never was there in any country an ufurpation more 
flagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to every 
principle of juftice and public intereft. His claim was 
entirely founded on impudent allegations, never attempted 
to be proved, fome of them incapable of proof, and all 
of them implying fcandalous refledtions on his own fa- 
mily, and on the perfons with whom he was the moft 
nearly connedled. His title was never acknowledged by 
any national aflembly, fcarcely even by the lowell; popu- 
lace to w'hom be appealed ; and it had become prevalent, 
merely for want of fome perfon of diftindlion who might 
lland forth againft him, and give a voice to thofe fenti- 
ments of general deteftacion which arofe in every bofom. 
Were men difpofed to pardon thefe violations of public 
right, the fenfe of private and domeftic duty, which is 
not to be effaced in the moft barbarous times, mull have 
begotten an abhorrence againft him; and have reprefented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whofe protedlion he had been entrufted, in 
the moft odious colours imaginable. To endure fuch a 
bloody ufurper. Teemed to draw difgrace upon tbe nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every indi- 
vidual who was diftinguilhed by birth, merit, or fer- 
vices. Such was become the general voice of the people j 
all parties were united in the fame fentiments ; and the 
Lancaftrians, fo long oppreffed, and, of late, fo much 
diferedited, felt their blafted hopes again revive, and anxi- 
oufly expedled the confequences of thefe extraordinary 
events. The duke of Buckingham, whofe family had 
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been devoted to that intereft, and who, by his mother, a C h 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerfet, was allied to -- . 
the houfe of Lancafter, was ealily induced to efpoufe 
she caufe of this party, and to endeavour the reftoring 
of it to its ancient fuperiority. Morton, blfliop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancaftrian, whom the king had imprifoned, 
and had afterwards committed to the cuftody of Bucking- 
ham, encouraged thefe fentiments ; and, by his exhorta- 
tions, the duke caft his eye towards the young earl of 
Richmond, as the only perfon who could free the nation 
from the tyranny of the prefent ufurpers. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was at this time detained in TheMrUf 
a kind of honourable cuftody by the duke of Britanny j 
and his defeent, which feemed to give him fome preten- 
fions to the crown, had been a great objeft of jealoufy 
both in the late and in the prefent reign. John, the firft 
duke of Somerfet, who was grandfon of John of Gaunt 
by a fpurious branch, but legitimated by a<ft of parlia- 
ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret} and his 
younger brother, Edmund, had fucceeded him in his 
titles, and in a confiderable part of his fortune. Mar- 
garet had efpoufed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half-bro- 
ther of Henry VI. and fon of Sir Owen Tudor and 
Catharine of France, reliift of Henry V. and Ihe bore hint 
only one fon, who received the name of Henry, and who, 
after his father’s death, inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had efpoufed, 
in fecond marriage. Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and, after the death of that gentleman, had mar-, 
ried lord Stanley } but. had no children by either of thefe 
hufbands ; and her fon, Henry, was thus, in the event of 
her death, the foie heir of all her fortunes. But this 
was not the moft confiderable advantage which he had 
reafon to expert from her fucceflion : He would repreicnt 

I Hift. Croj). cont* p. 56S, 
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® branch of the houfe of Somerfet ; he would in- 

^ _ * ■ herit all the title of that family to the crown ; and though 

its claim, while any legitimate branch fubfifted of the 
houfe of Lancafter, had always been much difregarded^ 
the zeal of faclion, after the death of Henry VI. and the 
murder of prince Edward, immediately conferred a weight 
and confideration upon it. 



Edward IV. finding that all the Lancaftrians had 
tutned their attention towards the young earl of Rich- 
mond, as the obje£t of their hopes, thought him alfo 
worthy of his attention 5 and purfued him into his retreat 
in Britanny, whither his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, 
had carried him, after the battle of Teukefbury, fo fatal 
to his party. He applied to Francis II. duke of Britan- 
ny, who was his ally, a weak but a good prince ; and 
urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the 
fource of future difturbances in England : But the duke, 
averfe to fo dilhonourable a propofal. Would only confent, 
that, for the fecurity of Edward, the young nobleman 
Ihould be detained in cuftody ; and he received an annual 
penfion from England for the fafe-keeping or the fubfift- 
ence of his prifoner. But, towards the end of Edward’s 
reign, when the kingdom was menaced with a’war both from 
France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Englifli court, 
with regard to Henry, were much encreafed ; and Edward 
made a new propofal to the duke, which covered, under 
the faireft appearances, the moft bloody and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended that he was defirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth ; and he folicited 
to have him fent over to England, in order to execute a 
fcheme which would redound fo much to his advantage. 
Thefe pretences, feconded, as is fuppofed, by bribes to Peter 
Landais, a corrupt minifter, by whom the duke was en- 
tirely governed, gained credit with the court of Britanny; 
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Henry was delivered into the hands of the Englifli agents : CHAP. 
He was ready to embark : When a fufpicion of Edward’s ^ 
real defign was fuggefted to the duke, who recalled his *4*3' 
orders, and thus faved the unhappy youth from the im- 
minent danger which hung over him. 

T HESE fymptoms of continued jealoufy in the reigning 
family of England, both feemed to give fome authority to 
Henry’s pretenfions, and made him the objedl of general 
favour and compalHon, on account of the dangers and 
perfecutions to which he wasexpofed. Theuniverfal de- 
tellation of Richard’s condudl turned Hill more the atten- 
tion of the nation towards Henry; and as all the defeend- 
ants of the houfe of York were either women or minors, 
he feemed to be the only perfon from whom the nation 
could expert the expulfion of the odious and bloody tyrant. 

But, notwithftanding thefe circumftances which were fo 
favourable to him, Buckingham and the bilhop of Elv 
well knew that there would ftill lie many obftacles in 
his way to the throne ; and that, though the nation had 
been much divided between Henry VI. and the duke of 
York, while prefent pollellion and hereditary right flood 
in oppofition to each other ; yet, as foon as thefe titles 
were united in Edward IV. the bulk of the people had 
come over to the reigning family ; and the Lancaftrians 
had extremely decayed, both in numbers and in authority. 

It was therefore fuggefted by Morton, and readily aflent- 
ed to by the duke, that the only means of oyerturning 
the prefent ufurpation, was to unite the oppofite fadlions, 
by contradling a marriage between the earl of Richmond 
and the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of king Ed- 
ward, and thereby blending together the oppofite preten- 
fions of their families, which had fo long been the fource 
of public diforders and convulfions. They were fenfible 
that the people were extremely defirous of repofe, after fo 
many bloody and deftruflivc commotions; that both 
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CHAP. Yorkifts and Lancaftrians, who now lay equally under 
^ , ' f oppreffion. would embrace this fcheme with ardour j and 

J48i» that the profpeft of reconciling the two parties, which 
was in itfelf fo defirable an end, would, when added to 
the general hatred againft the prefent government, render 
their caufe abfolutely invincible. In confequence of thefe 
views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, fteward 
to the countefs of Richmond, firft opened the projedl of 
fuch an union to that lady ; and the plan appeared fo ad> 
vantageous for her fon, and, at the fame time, fo likely 
to.fucceed, that it admitted not of the leaft hefitation. 
Dr. Lewis, a Wellli phyfician, who had accefs to the 
queen-dowager in her fandluary, carried the propofals to 
her 5 and found, that revenge for the murder of her bro- 
ther and of her three fons, apprehenfions for her fur- 
viving family, and indignation againft her confinement, 
eafily overcame all her prejudices againft the houfe of 
Lancafter, and procured her approbation of a marriage 
to which the age and birth, as well as the prefent fitua- 
tion of the parties, feemed fo naturally to invite them. 
She fecretly borrowed a fum of money in the city, fent 
it over to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to ce- 
lebrate the marriage as foon as he fhould arrive in Eng- 
land, advifed him to levy as many foreign forces as pof- 
fible, and promifed to join him, on his firft appearance, 
with all the friends and partizans of her family. 

The plan being thus laid upon the folid foundations 
of good fenfe and found policy, it was fecretly communi. 
ented to the principal perfons of both parties in all the 
counties of England ; and a wonderful alacrity appeared 
in every order of men to forward its fuccefs and com- 
pletion. But it was impofltble that fo extenfive a con- 
fpiracy could be condudfed in fo fecret a manner as 
entirely to efcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Ri- 
chard j and he foon received intelligence that his ene- 
mies, 
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rnies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, were forming 
fome defign againft his authority. He immediately put 
himfelf in a pofture of defence by levying troops in the 
North ; and he fummoned the duke to appear at court, 
in fuch terms as feemed to promife him a renewal of their 
former amity. But that nobleman, well acquainted with 
the barbarity and treachery of Richard, replied only by 
taking arms in Wales, and giving the fignal to his ac- 
complices for a general infurreclion in all parts of Eng- 
land. But at that very time there happened to fall fuch Oflobwi 
heavy rains, fo inceffant and continued, as exceeded any 
known in the memory of man ; and the Severnc, with 
the other rivers in that neighbourhood, fwelled to a 
height which rendered them impaffable, and prevented 
Buckingham from marching into the heart of England 
to join his afibciates. The Welfhmen, partly moved 
by fuperftition at this extraordinary event, partly dif- 
trelTcd by famine in their camp, fell oft' from him ; and 
Buckingham, finding himfelf deferred by his followers, 
put on a difguife, and took Ihelter in the houfe of 
Banifter, an old ferVant of his family. But being de- Bucking- 
tedled in his retreat, he was brought to the king at 
Salifbury; and was ihftantly executed, according to 
the fummary method praclifed in that age '. The other 
confpirators, who took arms in four different places, 
at Exeter, at Salifbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 
ftone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham’s misfortunes, 
defpaired of fuccefs, and immediately difperfcd them- 
felves. 

* The marquis of Dorfet and the bilhop of Ely made their 
efcape beyond fea : Many others were equally fortunate : 

Several fell into Richard’s hands, of whom he made fome 
•xamples. His executions feem not to haVe been re^ 
maxkably fevere j though we are told of one gentleman, 

' HUt. Creyl. coot, p. yeg, 
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William Colingbourne, who fufFered tinder colour of this 
rebellion, but in reality for a didich of quibbling verfes, 
which he had compofed againft Richard and his mini-\ 
rters The earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had fet iail from St. Malo’s, carrying on board 
a body of 5000 men, levied in foreign parts ) but his 
fleet being at firft driven back by a ftorm, he appeared 
not on the coafl of England till after the difperfton of all 
his friends ; and he found himfelf obliged to return to the 
court of Britanny. 

The king, every where triumphant, and fortified by 
this unfuccefsful attempt to dethrone him, ventured at 
lad to fummon a parliament; a meafure which his crimes 
and flagrant ufurpation had induced him hitherto to de- 
cline. Though it was natural that the parliament, 
in a conteft of national parties, fhould always adhere to 
the vidlor, he feems to have apprehended, left his title, 
founded on no principle, and fupported by no party, 
might b<r rejedlcd by that aflembly. But his enemies be- 
ing now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left but 
to recognize his authority, and ackiwwledge his right 
to the crown. His only fon, Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales: The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life : And Richard, in order to reconcile the tration 
to his government, parted fome popular laws, partreu- 
larly one againfl the late pra£lice of extorting money on 
pretence of benevolence. 

All the other meafures of the king tended to the fame 
Objedl. Senfible, that the only circumllance which could 

* The lines weres 
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give him fecurity, was to gain the confidence of the C •** 
Yorlcifts, he paid court to the queen-dowager with fuch 
art and addrefs, made fuch earned proteftations of his »4H* 
Cncere good-will and friendfliip, that this princefs, tired 
of confinement^ and defpairing of any fuccefs from her 
former projedls, ventured to leave her fainSuary, and to 
put herfelf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 

But he foon carried farther his views for the eftabliftiment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the fecond daugh- 
ter of the earl of VVarwic, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard himfelf had murdered ; but 
this princefs having born him but one Ion, who died 
about this time, he confidered her as an invincible ob- 
flacle to the fettlement of his fortune, and he was be- 
lieved to have carried her off by poifon; a crime for 
which the public could not be fuppofed to have any folid 
proof, but which the ufual tenor of his condudl made it 
rcafonable to fufpedt. He now thought it in his jxrwer 
lo remove the chief perils which threatened his govern- 
ment. The earl of Richmond, he knew, could never 
be formidable but from his projected marriage with the 
princefs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown ; and he 
therefore intended, by means of a papal difpenfation, to 
efpoufe, himfelf, this princefs, and thus to unite in his 
own family their contending titles. The queen-dowager, 
eager to recover her loft authority, neither fcrupled this 
alliance, which was very unufual in England, and was 
regarded as inceftuous 5 nor felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three fons and of her 
brother : She even joined fo far her interefts with thofe 
of the ufurper, that (he wrote to all her partizans, and, 
among the reft, to her fon, the marqiris of Dorfet, de- 
firing them to withdraw from the earl of Richmond ; 
an injury which the earl could never afterwards forgive : 

The court of Rome was applied to for a difpenfation : 

U 2 - Richard 
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^ xxni'*" thought that he could eafily defend himfetf 

V during the interval, till it arrived ; and he had afterwards 

«4S4* the agreeable profpetS of a full and fecure fettlement. 
He flattered himfelf that the Englilh nation, feeing ail 
danger removed of a difputed fucceflion, would then 
acquiefee under the dominion of a prince, who was of 
mature years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualifled 
for government ; and that they would forgive him all the 
crimes which he had committed, in paving his way to 
the thYone. 

But the crimes of Richard were fo horrid and fo 
fliocking to humanity, that the natural fentiments of 
men, without any political or public views, were fufli- 
cient to render his government unftable j and every per- 
fon of probity and honour was earneft to prevent the 
feeptre from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithlcfs hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 
to the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and exhbrted him 
to haften his attempt for a new invafion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princefs Elizabeth, which muft 
prove fatal to all his hopes. The earl, fenfible of the 
urgent neceflity, but dreading the treachery of Peter 
Landais, who had entered into a negociation with Richard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his pre- 
Ifnt fafety ; and he made his efcape to the court of 
France. The minifters of Charles VIII. who had now 
fucceeded to the throne after the death of his father 
Lewis, gave him countenance and protedlion ; and being 
defirous of railing difturbance to Richard, they fecretly 
encouraged the carl in the levies which he made for the 
fupport of his enterprize upon England. The earl of 
Oxford, whom Richard’s fufpicions had thrown into con- 
finement, having made his efcape, here joined Henry; and 
inflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the favourable ac- 
counts which he brought of the difpofitions of the Eng- 
lilh 
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Hih nation, and their 
crimes and ufurpation. 



univerfal hatred 



of Richard’s Chap. 

xxiii. 



The earl of Richmond fet fail from Harfleur in 
Normandy with a fmall army of about 2000 men ; and 
after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at Milford- 
baven in Wales, where he landed without oppofition. 
He directed his courfe to that part of the kingdom, in 
hopes that the Welflj, who regarded him as their coun- 
tryman, and who had been already prepoflefled in favour 
of his caufe by means of the duke of Buckingham, 
would join his ftandard, and enable him to make head 
againlf the ellablilhed government. Richard, who knew 
not in what quarter he might expeiS the invader, had 
taken poll at Nottingham, in the centre of the king- 
dom ; and having given commilfions to different perfons 
in the feveral counties, whom he empowered to oppofe 
his enemy, he purpofed in perfon to fly, on the firft 
alarm, to the place expofed to danger. Sir Rice ap 
Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entrufted with his 
authority in Wales ; but the former immediately deferted 
to Henry ; the fecond made but feeble oppofition to 
him : And the earl, advancing towards Shrewlbury, re- 
ceived every day fome reinforcement from his partizans. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with all the vaffals and 
retainers of the family of Shrewlbury : Sir Thomas Bour- 
chier, and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends 
to lhare his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of di- 
flin£lion in his camp made already his caufe wear a fa- 
vourable afpeil. 

But the danger, to which Richard was chiefly ex- 
pofed, proceeded not fo much from the zeal of his open 
enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
Scarce any nobleman of diftiniSlion was fincerely attach- 
ed to his caufe, except the duke of Norfolk ; and all 
U 2 thofc 
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C thofe who feigned the moft loyalty, were only watching 

■. |_i for an opportunity to betray and defert him. But the 

•485. perfons, of whom he entertained the greateft fufpicion, 
were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William ; whofe 
connexions with the family of Richmond, notwithftand- 
ing their profeffions of attachment to his perfon, were 
never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him. When he 
empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he Bill retained 
his eldeft fon, lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity 
and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to em- 
' ploy great caution and referve in his proceedings. He 
raifed a powerful body of his friends and retainers iti 
Chelhire and Lancaftiire, but without openly declaring 
himfelf : And though Henry had received fecrct aflurances 
of his friendly intentions, the armies on both fides knew 
9jJ Augnft. not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The 
Bo'/'onh rivals, at laft, approached each other, at Bofwortl\ 

near Leicefter ; Henry, at the head of fix thoufand men, 
Richard with an army of above double the nurnber } and 
a decifive adlion was every hour expefted bettveen them, 
Stanley, who commanded above feven thoufand men, 
took care to poft himfelf at Atherftone, not far from the. 
hoftile camps } and he made fuch a difpofition as en- 
abled him on occafipo to join either party. Richard had; 
too much fagacity not to difeover his intentions from 
thofe movements ; but he kept the fecret from his own 
*nen for fear of difeouraging them : He took not imroe., 
diate revenge on Stanley’s fon, as ibme of his co|(rtiers 
advifed him ; becaufe he hoped that fo valuable a pledge 
would induce the father to prolong Rill farther his ambi- 
guous condu^ : And he haRened to decide by arms 
the quarrel with bis competitor ; being certain, that a 
vidlory over the earl of Richmond would enable him to, 
take ample revenge on all his enemies, open and con, 
cealed. 

The 
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The van of Richmond’s army, confifting of archers, chap. 
was commanded by the earl of Oxford : Sir Gilbert Tal- , 
bot led the right wing ; Sir John Savage the left : The 1+85. 
earl himfelf, accompanied by his uncle, the earl of 
Pembroke, placed himfc-lf in the main body. Richard 
akb took poft in his main body, and entrufted the com- 
mand of his van to the duke of Norfolk : As his win"s 

O 

were never'en gaged, we have not learned the names of 
the fevcral commanders. Soon after the battle be<;an, 
lord Stanley, whofe condudi in this whole affair difeo- 
vers great precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, 
and declared for the earl of Richmond. This m^afure, 
which was unexpeded to the men, though not to their 
leaders, had a proportional effedi on both armies : It in- 
fpired unufual courage into Henry’s foldiers ; it threw 
Richard’s into difmay and confufion. The intrepid ty- 
rant, fenfible of his defperate fituation, caR his eye 
around the field, and deferying his rival at no great 
diRance, he drove agaioR him with fury, in hopes that 
either Henry’s death or bis own would decide the vidlory 
between them. He killed with his own hands Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, Randard-bearer to the earl : He difmount- 
ed Sir John Cheyney: He was now within reach of 
Richmond himfelf, who declined not the combat ; when 
Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, fur- 
rounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laR mo- 
ment, was overwhelmed by numbers, and perifhed by Death, 
a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
detcRable enormities. His men every where fought for 
fafety by flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thoufand of the 
vanquifhed ; and among thefe the duke of Norfolk, lord 
Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury. The lofs was in- 
cooilderable on the fide of the victors. Sir William 
Ciitefby, a great inRniment of Richard’s crimes, was 
U 4 taken. 
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CHAP, taken, and foon after beheaded, with fome others, at 
XXIII 

■ Leiceftcr. The body of Richard was found in the field, 

14 * 5 * covered with dead enemies, and all befnaeared with blood : 
It was thrown carclcfsly aerofs a horfe ; was carried to 
Leiceftcr amidft the (houts of the infulting fpe£lators ; 
and was interred in the Gray-Friars church of that 
place. 

TaJ'- hiftorians who favour Richard (for even this 
third HI. tyrant has met with partizans among the later writers) 
maintain, that he was well qualified for government, had 
he legally obtained it; and that he committed no crimes 
but fuch as were neceflary to procure him pofleflion of 
the crown : But this is a poor apology, when it is con- 
felled that he was ready to commit the mod horrid 
crimes which appeared neceflary for that purpofe j and 
it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
in which he really feems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenfation to the people for the 
danger of the precedent, and for the contagious example 
of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. This 
prince was of a fmall ftature, humpbacked, and had a 
harfh difagreeable countenance ; fo that his body was in 
every particular no lefs deformed than his mind. 

««*«»• 

Thus have we purfued the hiftory of England through 
a feries of many barbarous ages ; till we have at laft reached 
the dawn of civility and fcience, and have the profpedl, 
both of greater certainty in our hiftorical narrations, and 
of being able to prefent to the reader a fpedlacle more 
worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, howr 
' ever, and of crrcumftances, is not alike to be complained 
of throughout every period of this long narration. This 
ifland poflefles many ancient hillorians of good credit j 
as well as many hiftorical monuments j and it is rare, 

that 
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that the annals of fo uncultivated a people, as were the ® 

Englifh as well as the other European nations, after . f 

the decline of Roman learning, have been tranfmittcd 
to pofterity fo complete, and with fo little mixture of 
falfehood and of fable. This advantage we owe entirely 
to the clergy of the church of Rome ; who, founding 
their authority on their fuperior knowledge, preferved 
the precious literature of antiquity from a total extinc- 
tion ‘ ; and, under Ihelter of their numerous privileges 
and immunities, acquired a fecurity, by means of the 
fuperftition, which they would in vain have claimed 
from the juftice and humanity of thofe turbulent and 
licentious ages. Nor is the fpedfacle altogether un- 
entertaining and uninftrudtive which the hiftory of 
thofe times prefents to us. The view of human manners, 
in all their variety of appearances, is both profitable and 
agreeable ; and if the afpedl in fome periods feem horrid 
and deformed, we may thence learn to cherifli with the 
greater anxiety that fcience and civility which has fo 
clofe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, 
as it is a fovereign antidote agalnll fuperfiitlon, is alfo 
the moft effedlual remedy againft vice and diforders of 
every kind. 

The rife, progrefs, perfedlion, and decline of art 
and fcience, are curious objcdfs of contemplation, and 
intimately connedled with a narration of civil tranf- 
adfions. The events of no particular period can be 
fully accounted for, but by confidering the degrees of 
advancement which men have reached in thofe par- 
ticulars. 

Those who call: their eye on the general revolutions of 
fociety will find, that, as almoft all improvements of the 
human mind had reached nearly to their ftate of perfec- 
tion about the age of AuguRus, there was a fenfible de- 

I S^e noU [Ll At the egd of the volume* 
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CHAP, cline from that point or period ; and men thenceforth re- 
^ ^ . lapfed gradually into ignorance and barbarifm. The un- 

limited extent of the Roman empire, and the confequent 
defpotifm of its monarchs, extinguiftied all emulation, 
debafed the generous fpirits of men, and deprefled that 
noble flame by which all the refined arts muft be che- 
riflied and enlivened. The military government, which 
foon fucceeded, rendered even the lives and properties 
of men infecure and precarious ; and proved deftruiSlive 
to thofe vulgar and more neceflary arts of agriculture, 
manufaiStures, and commerce ; and, in the end, to the 
military art and genius itfelf, by which alone the im- 
menfe fabric of the empire could be fupported. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations, which foon followed, 
overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was already 
far in its decline ; and men funk every age deeper into 
ignorance, llupidity, and fupcrftition ; till the light of 
ancient fcience and hiftory had very nearly fufFered a 
total extinftion in all the European nations. 

But there is a point of deprelfion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary diredion, and beyond which they feldom 
pafs either in their advancement or decline. The 
period in which the people of Chriftendom were the 
lowcft funk in ignorance, and confequently in diforders 
of every kind, may juftly be fixed at the eleventh cen- 
, tury, about the age of William the Conqueror; and 
from that sera, the fun of fcience, beginning to re-afeend, 
threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Danes, and other northern people, who had 
fo long infefted all the coafls, and even the inland parts 
of Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain fubfiftence 
at hon’.e, and were no longer tempted to defert their in- 
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duftry, in order to feek a precarious livelihood by rapine, C 
and by the plunder of their neighbours. The feudal go- ^ 
vernments alfo, among the more fouthern nations, were 
reduced to a kind of fyftem } and though that flrange fpe- 
cies of civil polity was ill fitted to enfure either liberty or 
tranquillity, it was preferable to the univerfal licence and 
diforder which had every where preceded it. But per- 
haps there was no event which tended farther to the 
improvement of the age, than one, which has not been 
tnuch remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Jufti- 
nian’s Pande£is, about the year 1130, in the town of 
Amalfi in Italy. 

'I'he ecclefiafiics, who had leifure, and fome inclina- 
tion to iludy, immediately adopted with zeal this excel- 
lent fyftem of jurifprudence, and fpread the knowledge 
of it throughout , every part of Europe. Befides the in- 
trinfic merit of the performance, it was recommended to 
them by its original connexion with the imperial city of 
Rome, which, being the feat of their religion, feemed to 
acquire a new lufire and authority, by the dilFufion of itfi 
laws over the weilern world. In lefs than ten years after 
the difcovery of the PandetSls, Vacarius, under the pro- 
fe^liein of Theobald, archbiihop of Canterbury, read 
public lectures of civil law in the uniyerfity of Oxford ; 
and the clergy every where, by their example as well as 
exhortation, were the means of diS'ufing the highefi: 
efteem for this new fcience. That order of men, having 
large poficflions to defend, was, in a manner, necefiitated 
to turn their ftudies towards the law ; and, their proper- 
ties being often endangered by the violence of the princes 
and barons, it became their intereft to enforce the ob- 
fervance of general and equitable rules, from which alone 
they could receive prote6lion. As they poflefled all the 
knowledge of the age, and were alone acquainted 
with the habits of thinking, the pra< 5 Uce, as well as 
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fcience of the law, fell moftly into their hands: And 
I ^ ‘ ■ though the clofe connexion which, without any neeeffity, 

they formed between the canon and civil law< begat 
a jealoufy in the laity of England, and prevented the 
Roman jurifprudence from becoming the municipal law 
of the country, as was the cafe in many ftates of Europe, 
' a great part of it was fecretly transferred into the pradlicc 
of the courts of juftice, and the imitation of their neigh- 
bours made the Engliih gradually endeavour to raife their 
own law from its original (late of rudenefs and imperfedUon. 

It is eafy to fee what advantages Europe mull have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients fo 
complete an art, which was alfo fo neceflary for giving 
fecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
flill more by beftowing, folidity on the judgment, ferved 
as a model to farther improvements. The fenfible utili- 
ty of the Roman law, both to public and private interefi, 
recommended the ftudy of it, at a time when the more 
exalted and fpeculative fciences carried no charms with 
them ; and thus the laft branch of ancient literature 
which remained uncorrupted, was happily the firft tranf- 
mitted to the modern world ; For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philofo- 
phers were univerfally infe<9ed with fuperftition and fo- 
phiftry, and the poets and hifiorians with barbarifm, the 
lawyers, who, in other countries, are feldom models of 
fcience or politenefs, were yet able, by the conftant ftudy 
and clofe imitation of their predecefibrs, to maintain the 
fame good fenfe in their decifions and reafonings, and the 
fame purity in their language and exprellion. 

What beftowed an additional merit on the civil 
law, was the extreme infiperfe<£lion of that jurifpru- 
dence which preceded it among all the European na- 
tions, efpecially among the Saxons or ancient Englilh. 
iThe abfurdjtics which prevailed at that time in the ad- 
‘ miniftration 
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miniftration of juftice, may be conceived from the au- c ^ 
thentic monuments which remain of the ancient Saxon , ^ ' . 

laws ; where a pecuniary commutation was received for 
every crime, where ftated prices were fixed for men’s 
lives and members, where private revenges were autho- 
rifed for all injuries, where the ufe of the ordeal, corfnet, 
and afterwards of the duel, was the received method o’f 
proof, and where the judges were ruftic freeholders, af- 
fembled of a fudden, and deciding a caufe from one 
debate or altercation of the parties. Such a ifate of fo- 
ciety was very little advanced beyond the rude ftate of 
nature: Violence univerfally prevailed, infiead of general 
and equitable maxims : The pretended liberty of the 
times was only an incapacity of fubmitting to govern- 
ment : And men, not protedled by law in their lives and 
properties, fought Ihelter by their perfonal fervitude and 
attachments under fome powerful chieftain, or by volun- 
tary combinations. 

The gradual progrefs of improvement raifed the Eu- 
ropeans fomewhat above this uncultivated ftate ; and af- 
fairs, in this ifland particularly, took early a turn which 
was more favourable to juftice and to liberty. Civil 
employments and occupations foon became honourable 
among the Englifti : The fituation of that people ren- 
dered not the perpetual attention to wars fo neceflaryas 
among their neighbours, and all regard was not confined 
to the military profellion : The gentry, and even the no - 
bility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law a 
neceflary part of education : I'hey were lefs diverted, than 
afterwards, from ftudies of this kind by other fciences ; 
and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told by Fortefeue, 
there were in the inns of court about two thoufand ftu- 
dents, moft of them men of honourable birth, who gave 
application to this branch of civil knowledge : A cir- 
(umftanoe which proves that a confiderable progrefs was 
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CHAP, already made In the fciencc of govcrnnient, and which 
, prognofticated a ftill greater; 

One chief advantage which refulted froth the intro-^ 
dut^ion and progrefs of the arts, was the introdu^ion 
and progrefs of freedom ; and this confequence afFedfed 
men both in their ptrfonal and civil capacities. 

If we confuler the ancient Hate of Euro^, we /hall 
find that the far greater part of the fociety were every* 
where bereaved of their perfanal liberty* and lived entirely 
at the will of their mailers. Every one that was not 
noble was a Have : The peafants were fold along with 
the land : The few inhabitants of cities were not in a 
better condition : Even the gentry ihemfelves were fub* 
jedled to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
barons or chief vafials of the crown; who, though 
feemingly placed in a high ftatc of fplendor, yet, having 
but a llender protedlion from law, were expofed to every 
tempeft of the Hate, and, by the precarious condition in 
which they lived, paid dearly for the power of opprelHng 
and tyrannizing over their inferiors. The bril incident 
which broke in upon this violent fyflem of government 
was the pradice, begun in Italy, and imitated in France, 
of ereding communities and corporations, endowed with 
privileges and a feparate municipal government, which 
gave them protedlion againll the tyranny of the barons, 
and which the prince himfelf deemed it prudent to re- 
fpeil“. The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an 

a There appear early fymptoms of the jealoufy entertained by the barons 
agalod the progrefi of the artSj at de(lru£Uve of their licentloui power. 
A law was enaded, ^ Henry IV. chap. xy. prohibiting any one who did not 
poffefi twenty-fhiUlnga a year in lend from binding fait fons appreotieea to 
any trade. They A>vnd already that the cities began to drain the country 
of the labourers and bulbandmen ; and did not forefec how moch the encreafe 
of commerce would encreafe the value of their eflatei. See farther. Cotton, 
p. 179. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this privi- 
lege, that any villam who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, and 
. had been of the guild, ihouid be theacefortb regarded u free, , 
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execution fomewhat ftri£ler, of the public law, bellowed Chap. 
an independence on vaflals, which was unknown to their ^ * . 

forefathers. And even the peafants themfelves, though 
later than other orders of the Hate, made their efcape 
from thofe bonds of villenage or flavery in which they 
had formerly been retained. 



It may appear ftrange, that the progrefs of the arts, 
which feems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily cncreafed the number of Haves, Ihould, in later 
times, have proved fo general a fource of liberty; but 
this difference in the events proceeded from a great dif- 
ference in the circumllances which attended thofe infti- 
tutions. TTie ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themfelves continually in a military pofture, and little 
emulous of elegance or fplendor, employed not their 
villains as domeflic fervants, much lefs as manufadurers ; 
but compofed their retinue of freemen, whofe military 
fpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, 
and who were ready to attend him in every warlike enter- 
prize. The villains were entirely occupied in the culti- 
vation of their mailer’s land, and paid their rents either 
in com and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 
in fervile offices, which they perfonned about the baron’s 
family, and upon the farms which he retained in bis 
own poffeffion. In proportion as agriculture improved, 
and money encreafed, it was found that thefe fervices, 
though extremely burdenfome to the villain, were of 
little advantage to the mailer ; and that the produce of 
a large cflate could be much more conveniently dilpofeJ 
of by the peafants themfelves who raifed it, than by the 
landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly accuflomed to 
receive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents 
for fervices, and of money-rents for thofe in kind ; and 
as men, in a fubfequent age, difcovered that farms were 
better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a fecurity in 
y his 
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^ xxui^‘ poflefiion, the practice of granting leafes to the pea^ 
■ - - ■ fant began to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of 

fervitude, already much relaxed from the former prac- 
tices. After this manner, villenage went gradually into 
difufe throughout the more civilized parts of Europe : 
The intereft of the mafter, as well as that of the flave, 
concurred in this alteration. The lateft laws, which wc 
find in England for enforcing or regulating this fpe- 
cies of fervitude, were enabled in the reign of Henry VII, 
And though the ancient ftatutes on this fubjeft remain Hill 
unrepcaled by parliament, it appears that, before the end 
of Elizabeth, the diilincElion of villain and freeman was 
totally, though infenfibly, abolilhed, and that no perfon 
remained in the ftate to whom the former laws could be 
applied. 

Thus perfonal freedom became almoft general in Eu- 
rope ; an advantage which paved the way for the encreafc 
of political or civil liberty, and which, even where it was 
not attended with this falutary eft'e(5l:, ferved to give the 
members of the community fome of the moft confiderablc 
advantages of it. 

' The conftitution of the Englifli government, ever 

fincc the invafion of tliis ifland by the Saxons, may boaft 
of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of the mo- 
narch was ever entirely abfolute and uncontrouled ; But in 
other refpefts the balance of power has extremely fhifted 
among the feveral orders of the ftate ; and this fabric has 
experienced the fame mutability that has attended all 
human inftitutions. 

The ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 
where each individual was enured to arms, and where 
the independence of men was fecured by a great equality 
of pofleflions, feem to have admitted a confiderable mix- 
ture of democracy into their form of government, and 
to have been one of the freeft nations, of which there 
2 remains 
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remains any account in the records of hiftory. After this ^ 
tribe was fettled in England, efpecially after the dilTolu- . , ^ . 

tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced a great inequality in property ; and the balance 
fcems to have inclined to the fide of Ariftocracy. The 
Norman conqueft threw more authority into the hands 
of the fovereign, which, however, admitted of grea^ 
controbl ; though derived lefs from the general forms of 
the confiitution, which were inaccurate and irregular, 
than from the independent power enjoyed by each baron 
in his particular difiri£f or province. The cfiabliOiment 
of the Great Charter exalted ftill higher the Ariftocracy, 
impofed regular limits on royal power, and gradually in- 
troduced fome mixture of Democracy into the conftitu- 
tion. But even during this period, from the accelfion 
of Edward I. to the death of Richard 111. the condition 
of the commons was nowife eligible ; a kind of Polifla 
Ariftocracy prevailed ; and, though the kings were limit- 
ed, the people were as yet far from being free. It re- 
quired the authority almoft abfolute of the fovereigns, 
which took place in the fubfequent period, to ptill down 
thofc diforderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
averfe from peace and from freedom, and to eftablilb that 
regular execution of the laws, which, in a following 
age, enabled the people to eretft a regular and equitable 
plan of liberty. 

In each of thefc fuccefEve alterations, the only rule of 
government, which is intelligible or carries any authority 
with it, is the eftablifhed praiSlice of the age, and the 
maxims of adminiftration which are at that time prevalent 
and univerfally aflented to. Thofe who, from a pre- 
tended relfpedl to antiquity, appeal, at every turn, to an 
original plan of the conftitution, only cover their tur- 
bulent fpirit and their private ambition under the appear- 
ance of venerable forms ; and, whatever period they pitch 

Vot. III. X op 
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CHAP, on for their mode], they may ftil) be carried back to a 
xxm* . . ^ ^ 

■ more ancient period, where they will find the meafures 

of power entirely different, and where every circum- 

ftance, by reafon of the greater barbarity of the times, 

will appear ftill lefs worthy of imitation. Above all, a 

civilized nation, like the Englilh, who have happily efta- 

blifbed the moft perfect and moft accurate fyftem of liberty 

that was ever found compatible with government, ought 

to be cautious in appealing to the pradlice of their anceffors, 

or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 

rules for their prefent conduct. An acquaintance with the 

ancient periods of their government is chiefly ufeful, by in- 

ftrudling them to cherilh their prefent conffitution, from a 

comparifon or contraff with the condition of thofe diffant 

times. And it is alfo curious, by Ihewing them the 

remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals of 

the moff finiffied and moff noble inftitutions, and by 

inftrudling them in the great mixture of accident, which 

commonly concurs with a fmall ingredient of wifdom 

and forefight, in ereiffing the complicated fabric of tho 

moft perfe^ government. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

HENRY VII. 

Acceffion of Henry VII.— — His title to the crown 

Kin f s prejudice again ft the houje of York — — 

His joyful reception in London His coronation 

—-—Sweating JickneJs A parliament En- 
tail of the crown King's marriage An in- 

JurreSion Dijcontents of the people Lam- 
bert Simnel Revolt of Ireland Intrigues 

of the duchefs of Burgundy Lambert Simnel 

invades England Battle of Stoke. , 

T H E vidory, which the earl of Richmond gained CHAP. 

at Bofworth, was entirely decifive ; being at- . 

tended, as well with the total rout and difperfion of the 1485. 
royal army, as with the death of the king bimfelf. Joy **' 
for this great fuccefs fuddenly prompted the foldiers, in 
the field of battle, to beftow on their vidorious general 
the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto af- 
fumed ; and the acclamations of Long live Henry the Se- Acceflionoi 
venth ! by a natural and unpremeditated movement, re- 
founded from all quarters. To beftow fome appearance 
of formality on this fpecies of military eledion, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich- 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found among 
the fpoils ; and he put it on the head of the vidor. 

Henry himfelf remained not in fufpenfe j but immedi- 
ately, without helitation, accepted of the magnificent 
prefent which was tendered him. He was come to the 
crifis of his fortune j and being obliged fuddenly to de- 
X 2 tcrmine 
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CHAP, termine himfelf, amidft great difficulties which he muft 

XXIV ° 

, _ ‘ ■ have frequently revolved in his mind, he chofe that part 

which his ambition fuggefted to him, and to which he 
!> iiii« to feemed to be invited by his prefent fuccefs, * 

' There were many titles on which Henry could found 

his right to the crown ; but no one of them free from 
great objections, if confidered with refpeft either to juf- 
tice or to policy. 

During fome years Henry had been regarded as heir 
to the houfe of Lancafter by the party attached to that 
family; but the title of the houfe of Lancafter itfelf was 
generally thought to be very ill-founded. Henry IV. who 
had firft raifed it to royal dignity, had never clearly de- 
fined the foundation of his claim ; and while he plainly 
invaded the order of fucceffion, he had not acknowledged 
the eleClion of the people. The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognized the title of the Lancaftrian princes ; 
but thefc votes had little authority, being confidered as 
jnftances of complaifance towards a family in pofleffion of 
^ prefent power ; And they had accordingly been often rt- 
verfed during the jate prevalence of the houfe of York. 
Prudent men alfo, who had been willing, for the fake of 
peace, to fubmit to any eftablifhed authority, defircd not 
to fee the claims of that family revived ; claims which 
muft produce many convulfions at prefent, and which dif- 
jointed, for the future, the whole fyftem of hereditary right. 
Befides, allowing the title of the houfe of Lancafter to 
be legal, Henry himfelf was not the true heir of that fa- 
mily ; and nothing but the obftinacy natural to faClion, 
which never, without reluClance, will fubmit to an anta- 
gonift, could have engaged the Lancaftrians to adopt the 
earl of Richmond as their head. His mother, indeed, 
Margaret, countefs of Richmond, was foie daughter and 
heir of the duke of Somerfet, fprung from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter : But the defeent of the Somerfe? line 

was 
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was itfelf illegitimate and even adulterous. And though 
the duke of Lancafter had obtained the legitimation of his 
natural children by a patent from Richard II. confirmed 
in parliament ; it might juftly be doubted whether this 
deed could beftow any title to the crown; fince in the 
patent itfelf all the privileges conferred by it are fully enu- 
merated, and the fuccelfion to the kingdom is exprefsiy 
excluded In all fettlements of the crown, made 
during the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the line of 
Somerfet had been entirely overlooked ; and it was not 
till the -failure of the legitimate branch, that men had 
paid any attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge- 
neral di(latisfa£Uon againft Henry’s title, his mother, from 
whom he derived all his right, was ftill alive ; and evi- 
dently preceded him in the order of fucceflion. 

The title of the houfe of York, both from the plain 
reafon of the cafe, and from the late popular government 
of Edward IV. had univerfally obtained the preference in 
the fentiments of the people ; and Henry might engraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princefs Elizabeth, the heir of it ; a 
marriage which he had folemnly promifed to celebrate, 
and to the expectation of which he had chiefly owed all 
his part fuccefles. But many reafons difTuaded Henry 
from adopting this expedient. Were he to receive the 
crown only in right of his confort, his power, he knew, 
would be very limited ; and he mull expedl rather to en- 
joy the bare title of king by a fort of courtefy, than pof- 
fefs the real authority which belongs to it. Should the 
princefs die before him without ilTue, he mull defeend 
from the throne, and give place to the next in fucceflion : 
And even if his bed Ibould be bleft with offspring, it 
feemed dangerous to expefl that filial piety in his chil- 
dren W4uld prevail over the ambition of obtaining prelent 

Rymtr, t»m. »ii. p. S49. Coke’i Jiifl. 4 left. p«t 1. p. 37. 
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c pofleffion of regal power. An a£l of parliament, indeed, 

. - ' ■ might eafily be procured to fettle the crown on him during 

J4»S* life } but Henry knew how much fuperior the claim of 
fucceflion by blood was to the authority of an ailembly % 
which had always been overborne by violence in the 
fliock of contending titles, and which had ever been more 
governed by the conjundures of the times, than by any 
confideration derived from reafun or public intereft. 

There was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might reft his claim, the right of conqueft, by his vidory 
over Richard, the prefent poffeflbr of the crown. But, 
befides that Richard himfelf was deemed no better than 
an ufurper, the army, which fought againft him, confifted 
chiefly of Englifhmen ; and a right of conqueft over Eng- 
land could never be eftabliihed by fuch a vidory. No- 
thing alfo would give greater umbrage to the nation than 
a claim of this nature ; which might be conftrued as an 
abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the efta- 
bliftiment of abfolute authority in the fovereign Wil- 
liam himfelf, the Norman, though at the head of a power- 
ful and vidorious army of foreigners, had at iirft declined 
the invidious title of conqueror ; and it was not till the 
full cftabliftiment of his authority, that he had ventured to 
advance fo violent and deftrudive a pretenflon. 

But Henry was fenftble that there remained another 
foundation of power fomewhat refembling the right of con- 
queft, namely, prefent poffeiEon ; and that this title, guard- 
ed by vigour and abilities, would be fuiEcient to fecure per- 
petual pofleflion of the throne. He had before him the 
example of Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pre- 
tenfion, had fubdued many infurredions, and had been 
able to tranfmit the crown peaceably to his pofterity. He 
could perceive that this claim, which had been perpetuated 
through three generations of the family of Lancafter, 
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might ftill have fubfifted,'notwithftanding-the preferable 
title of the houfe of York ; had not the fceptre devolved 
into the hands of Henry VI. which were too feeble tofuf- 
tain it. Inftrufled by this recent experience, Henry was 
determined to put himfelf in pofleffion of regal authority ; 
and to (how all opponents that nothing but force of arms, 
and a fuccefsful war, (hould be able to expel him. His 
claim as heir to the houfe of Lancafter he was refolved 
to advance ; and never allowed to be difculTed : And he 
hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans of that 
family, and feconded by prefent power, would fecure hint 
a perpetual and an independent authority. 

T HESE views of Henry are notexpofed to much blame j 
becaufe founded on good policy, and even on a fpecies of 
necelHty : But there entered into all his meafures and 
counfels another motive, which admits not of the fame 
apology. The violent contentions which, during fo long 
a period, had been maintained between the rival families, 
and the many fanguinary revenges which they had alter- 
nately taken on each other, had inflamed the oppofite fac- 
tions to a high pitch of animofity. Henry himfelf, who 
had feen moil of his near friends and relations periih in 
battle or by tbe executioner, and who had been expofed, in 
his own perfon, to many hardfhips and dangers, had im- 
bibed a violent antipathy to the York party, which no time 
or experience were ever able toelFace. Inftead of embracing 
the prefent happy opportunity of abolilhing thefe fatal 
diilinftions, of uniting his title with that of his confort, 
and of bellowing favour indiferiminately on the friends of 
both families ; he carried to the throne all the partialities 
which belong to the head of a fadlion, and even the 
paflions which are carefully guarded againil by every true 
politician in that lltuation. To exalt the Lancailrian 
party, to deprefs the adherents of the houfe of York, were 
Hill the favourite objefts of his purfuit j and through 
X A tbe 
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® xx^v**’ whole courfe of bis reign, he never forgot thefe early 
prepoffeflions. Incapable, from his natural temper, of a 
14*5. more enlarged and more benevolent fyllem of policy, he 
expofed himfelf to many prefent inconveniencies, by too 
anxioudy guarding againft that future polTible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the priticefs 
whom he efpoufed. And while he treated the Yorkifts 
as enemies, he foon rendered them fuch, and taught them 
to difcufs that right to the crown, which he fo carefully 
kept feparate ; and to perceive its weaknefs and inva- 
lidity. 

T o thefe pafllons of Henry, as well as to his fufpicious 
politics, we are to afcribe the ineafures which he embraced 
two days after the battle of Bofworth. Edward Planta- 
genet, earl of Warwic, fon of the duke of Clarence, was 
detained in a kind of confinement at Sherif- Hutton in 
Yorkfhire, by the jealoufy of his uncle Richard j whofe 
title to the throne was inferior to that of the young 
prince. Warwic had now reafon to expe£t better treat- 
ment, as he was no obflacle to the fucceffion either of 
Henry or Elizabeth ; and, from a youth of fuch tender 
years, no danger could reafonably be apprehended. But Sir 
Robert Willoughby was difpatched by Henry, with orders 
to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to convey him to the 
Tower, and to detain him in clofe cuftody*. The fame 
mcflcnger carried direclions that the princefs Elizabeth, 
who had been confined to the fame place, fhould be con- 
ducled to London, in order to meet Henry, and there 
celebrate her nuptials. 

Henry himfelf fet out for the capital, and advanced 
by flow journics. Not to roufe the jealoufy of the people, 
he took care to avoid all appearance of military triumph ; 
and fo to reflrain the infolence of vidory, that every 

* Sacoji, p. 579, PoljdoK Virgil, p. 565. 
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thing about him bore the appearance of an eftablifhcd **• 

monarch, making a peaceable progrefs through his domi- . - - ' « 
nions, rather than of a prince who had opened his way i 

to the throne by force of arms. The acclamations of recc|in«o i« 
the people were every where loud, and no lefs fincere 
and hearty. Befides that a young and viflorious prince, 
on his accellion, was naturally the objeft of popularity ; 
the nation promifed themfelves great felicity from the new 
fcene which opened before them. During the courfe of 
near a whole century the kingdom had been laid wafte by 
domeftic wars and convulfions ; and if at any time the 
noife of arms had ceafed, the found of fa6fion and dif- 
content flill threatened new diforders. Henry, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, feemed to enfure a union of the 
contending titles of the two families ; and having pre- 
vailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the 
fucceffion even of the houfe of York, and had filled his 
own family with blood and murder, he was, every where, 
attended with the unfeigned favour of the people. Nu- 
merous and fplendid troops of gentry and nobility accom- 
panied his progrefs. The mayor and companies of Lon- 
don received him as he approached the city : The crowds 
of people and citizens were zealous in their exprelTions of 
fatisfaffion. But Henry, amidfi this general efFuiion of 
joy, difeovered ftill the ftatelinefs and referve of his tem- 
per, which made him fcorn to court popularity ; He en- 
tered London in a clofe chariot, and would not gratify 
the people with a fight of their new fovereign. 

But the king did not fo much negle£f the favour of 
the people, as to delay giving them aflurances of his 
marriage with the priacefs Elizabeth, which he knew to 
be fo paffionately defired by the nation. On his leaving 
Kritanny, he had artfully dropped fome hints, that, if 
he Aiould fucceed in his enterprize, and obtain the crown 
of England, he would efpoufe Anne, the heir of that 
I dutchv j 
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dutchy ; and the report of this engagement had already 
reached England, and had begotten anxiety in the people, 
and even in Elizabeth herfelf. Henry took care to diffi* 
pate thefe apprehenfions, by folemnly renewing, before 
the council and principal nobility, the promife which he 
had already given to celebrate his nuptials with the £ng> 
lifli princefs. But though bound by honour, as well as 
by intereft, to complete this alliance, he was refolved to 
nil coron?. poftpone it, till the ceremony of his own coronation 
“““■ Ihould be hnilhed, and till his title Ihould be recognized 
by parliament. Still anxious to fupport his perfonal and 
hereditary right to the throne, he dreaded left a preceding 
marriage with the princefs Ihould imply a participation of 
fovereignty in her, and raife doubts of his own title by 
the houfe of Liincafter. 

There raged at that time in London, and other parts 
of the kingdom, a fpecies of malady, unknown to any 
other age or nation, the Sweating ficknefs, which occa. 
fioned the fudden death of great multitudes ; though it 
feemed not to be propagated by any contagious infedtion, 
but arofe from the general difpofition of the air and of the 
human body. In lefs than twenty-four hours the pa- 
tient commonly died or recovered 5 but when the pefti- 
lence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was obferved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper 
regimen, which had been difeovered, to be confiderably 
abated *. Preparations were then made for the ceremony 
of Henry’s coronation. In order to heighten the fplendor 
of that fpedlacle, he bellowed the rank of knight ban- 
neret on twelve perfons ; and he conferred peerages on 
three. Jafper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created 
, duke of Bedford ; 7 'homas lord Stanley, his father-in- 
law, earl of Derby ; and Edward Courteney, earl of De- 
30th OQ, vonlhirc. At the coronation likewife there appeared a 
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new inftitution, which the king had eftablifhed for fecu- CHAP, 
rity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were 
termed yeomen of the guard. But left the people fhould J+Ss. 
take umbrage at this unufual fymptom of jealoufy in the 
prince, as if it implied a perfonal diffidence of his fub- 
jefls, he declared the inftituticm to be perpetual. The 
ceremony of coronation was performed by cardinal Bour- 
chier, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

The parliament being aflembled at Weftminfter, the 
majority immediately appeared to be devoted partizans of meoc. 
Henry •, all perfons of another difpofition, either declin- 
ing to ftand in thofe dangerous times, or being obliged to 
diffemble their principles and inclinations. The Lanca- 
ftrian party had every where been fuccefsful in the elec- 
tions ; and even many had been returned, who, durmg 
the prevalence of the houfe of Y ork, had been expofed to 
the rigour of law, and had been condemned by fentence 
of atuinder and outlawry. Their right to take feats in 
the houfe being queftioned, the cafe was referred to all 
the judges, who alTembled in the Exchequer Chamber, 
in order to deliberate on fo delicate a fubjedf. The opi- 
nion delivered was prudent, and contained a juft tem- 
perament between law and expediency The judges 
determined, that the members attainted fhould forbear 
taking their feat till an a£l were pafled for the reverfal of 
their attainder. There was no difficulty in obtaining this 
adf i and in it were comprehended a hundred and feven 
perfons of t^ king’s 'party '. 

But a fcruple was ftarted of a nature ftill more im- 
portant. The king himfelf had been attainted ; and his 
right of fucceffion to the crown might thence be expofed 
to fome doubt. The judges extricated themfelves from 
this dangerous queftion, by alTerting it as a maxim , 

“ That the crown takes away all defers, and flops in 
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C H A P. « blood ; and that from the time the kins; aflumed royal 
^ “ authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 

14*5. “ and corruptions of blood difeharged Befides that 

the cafe, from its urgent necelEty, admitted of no delibe- 
ration ; the judges probably thought, that no fentence of 
a court of judicature had authority fufficient to bar the 
right of fucceflion ; that the heir of the crown was com- 
monly expofed to fuch jcaloufy as might often occafion 
ftretches of law and juftice againft him ; and that a prince 
might even be engaged in iinjitflifiable meafures during 
his predecefTor’s reign, without meriting on that account 
to be excluded from the throne, which was his birth- 
right. - 

With a 'parliament fo obfeqoious, the king could not 
fail of obtaining whatever att of fettlement he was pleafed 
to require. Hefeems only to have entertained fome doubt 
within himfelf on what claim he fhould found his preten- 
fions. In his fpeech to the' parliament he mentioned 
his juft title by hereditary right : But left that title fhould 
not be eftcemed fufficient, he fubjoined his claim by the 
judgment of God, who had given him vidlory over his 
enemies. And again, left this' pretenfion fhould be in- 
terpreted as afluming a right of conqueft, he enfured to 
his fubjcifts the full enjoyment of their former properties 
and polieffions. 

EnNiiof The entail of the crown was drawn according to the 
fenfe of the king, and probably in words didlated by 
him. He made no mention in it of the princefs Eliza- 
beth, nor of any branch of her family ; but in other rc- 
fpedls the aft was compiled with fufficient referve and 
moderation. He did not infift, that it fhould contain a 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right ; as, on 
the other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law 
or ordinance. He chofe a middle courfe, which, as is 
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generally unavoidable in fuch cafes, was not entirely free 
from uncertainty and obfcurity. It was voted, “ That ■ _ ‘ j 

“ the inheritance of the crown fhould reft, remain, and 
“ abide in the king®;” but whether as rightful heir, or 
only as prefent pofleflbr, was not determined. In like 
manner, Henry was contented that the fucceflion fhould 
be fccured to the heirs of his body ; but he pretended not, 
in cafe of their failure, to exclude the houfe of York, or 
give the preference to that of Lancafter : He left that 
great point ambiguous for the prefent, and tfufted that, 
if it fhould ever become requifite to determine it, future 
incidents would open the way for the decifion. 

But even after all thefe precautions, the king was fo 
little fatisfied with his own title, that, in the following 
year, he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of 
it ; and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
portunities, which the imprudence, weaknefs, or necef- 
fitles of princes afforded it to extend its influence, Inno- 
' cent VIII. the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in 
whatever terms the king was pleafed to defire. All Hen- 
ry’s titles, by fucceffion, marriage, parliamentary choice, 
even conqueft, are there enumei'ated ; and to the whole 
the fandtion of religion is added ; excommunication is 
vdenounced againft every one who fhould either diftutb 
him in the prefent poflelEon, or the heirs of his body 
in the future fucceflion, of the crown ; and from this 
penalty, no criminal, except in the article of death, 
could be abfolved but by the pope himfelf, or his fpe- 
cial commiffioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the 
fecurity, derived from this bull, could be a compenfation 
for the defedl: which it betrayed in Henry’s title, and 
for the danger of thus inviting the pppe to interpofe in 
^hefc concerns. 
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It was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverie 
the attainders which had palTed againft the partizans of 
the houfc of Lancafter : But the revenges, which he ex- 
ercifed againft the adherents of the York family, to which 
he was fo foon to be allied, cannot be confidered in the 
fame light. Yet the parliament, at his inftigation, palled 
an a£t of attainder againft the late king himfelf, againil 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, vifeount Level, 
the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Catelby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard’s fide in the bat- 
tle of Bofworth. How men could be guilty of treafon, 
by fupporting the king in pofleffion againft the earl of 
Richmond, who alTumed not the title of king, it is not 
eafy to conceive ; and nothing but a fervile complaifance 
in the parliament could have engaged them to make this 
ftretch of juftice. Nor was it a fmall mortification to the 
people in general, to find, that the king, prompted either 
by avarice or refentment, could, in the very beginning 
of his reign, fo far violate the cordial union, which 
had previoully been coheerted between the parties, and 
to the expedation of which he had plainly owed his fuc- 
ceflion to the throne. 

The king, having gained fo many points of confe- 
quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient to 
demand any fupply from them, which the profound peace 
enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeiture of Ri- 
chard’s adherents, leemed to render fomewhat fuperfluous. 
7'he parliament, however, conferred on him during life 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been en- 
joyed in the fame manner by fome of his immediate pre- 
decefibrs ; and they added, before they broke up, other 
money bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, 
piade returns of grace and favour to his people. He pub- 
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lilhed his royal proclamation, offering pardon to all Aich ^ 
as had taken arms, or formed any attempts againfl him ; ^ 
provided they fubmitted themfelves to mercy by a certain 
day, and took the ufual oath of fealty and allegiance. 
Upon this proclamation many came out of their famSu- 
aries ; and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry chofe to take wholly to himfelf the merit 
of an act of grace, fo agreeable to the nation ; rather 
than communicate it with the parliament (as was his 
firft intention), by palling a bill to that purpofe. The 
earl of Surrey, however, though he had fubmitted, and 
delivered himfelf into the king’s hands, was fent prifoner 
to the Tower. 

During this parliament, the king alfo bellowed fa- 
vours and honours on fome particular perfons who were 
attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldell fon of the 
duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was re- 
fiored to the honours of his family, as well as to its for- 
tune, which was very ample. This generofity, fo unufual 
in Henry, was the effedl of his gratitude to the memory 
of Buckingham, who had firll concerted the plan of his 
elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for 
that great event. Chandos of Britanny was created earl 
■of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and Sir Ro- 
bert Willoughby lord Broke. Thefe were all the titles 
of nobility conferred by the king during this felEon of 
parliament 

But the minifters, whom Henry moft trufted and fa, 
voured, were not chofen from among the nobility, or 
even from among the laity. John Morton, and Richard 
Fox, two clergymen, perfons of indullry, vigilance, and 
capacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided his 
affairs and fecret counfels. They had lhared with him 
all his former dangers and diflreffes ; and he now took 

^ f Pglydore Virgil, p. 566* 
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CHAP, care to make them participate in his good fortune. They 
‘ . were both called to the privy council ; Morton was 
J4»5. reftored to the bilhopric of Ely, Fox was created biihop 
of Exeter. The former foon after, upon the death of 
Bourchier, was railed to the fee of Canterbury. The 
latter was made privy feal ; and fucceffively, bifliop of 
Bath and Wells, Durham and Winchefter. For Henry, 
as lord Bacon obferves, loved to employ and advance 
prelates; becaufe, having rich biflioprics to beftow, it 
was eafy for him to reward their fervices ; And it was 
his maxim to raife them by flow fteps, and make them 
firft pafs through the inferior fees^ He probably ex- 
. pc£led, that, as they were naturally more dependant on 
him than the nobility, who, during that age, enjoyed 
pofleflTions and jurifdidUons dangerous to royal authority; 
fo the profpedl of farther elevation would render them 
fiill more aftive in his fervice, and more obfequious to his 
commands. 



>4*6. Ih prefehting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 
iSib Jm. parliament, anxious to preferve the legal, undifputed 
fucceflion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with dc- 
monftrations of the greateft zeal, to efpoufe the princefs 
Elizabeth ; but they covered their true reafon under the 
dutiful pretence of their defire to have heirs of his body. 
Kii»g’imar. He now thought in earneft of fatisfying the minds of his 
people in that particular. His marriage was celebrated at 
London , and that with greater appearance of univerfal 
joy, than either his firft entry or his coronation. Henry ' 
remarked with much difpleafure this general favour borne 
to the houfe of York. The fufpicions, which arofe from 
it, not only difturbed his tranquillity during his whole 
reign ; but bred difguft towards his confort herfelf, and 
poifoned all his domeftic enjoyments. Though virtuous. 
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amiable, and obfequious to the laft degree, flie never met 
with a proper return of afFedlion, or even of complaifance 
from her huiband ; and the malignant ideas of faction 
Aill, in his fullen mind, prevailed over all the fentiments 
of conjugal tendernefs. 

The king had been carried along, with fuch a tide of 
fuccefs, ever fince his arrival in England, that he thought 
nothing could withftand the fortune and authority which 
attended him. He now refolved to make a progrefs into 
the North, where the friends of the houfe of York, and 
even the partizans of Richard, were numerous; in 
hopes of curing, by his prefence and converfation, the 
prejudices of the malcontents. When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard that vifcount Level, with Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had fecretly 
withdrawn themfelves from their fandluary at Colchefter: 
But this news appeared not to him of fuch importance as 
to flop his journey; and he proceeded forw'ard to York. 
He there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army, 
and were marching to befiege the city of Worceftcr: 
And that Lovel, at the head of three or four thoufand 
men, was approaching to attack him in York. Henry was 
not difmayed with this intelligence. His active courage, 
full of refources, immediately prompted him to find the 
proper remedy. Though furrounded with enemies in 
thefe difaffedled counties, he affembled a fmall body of 
troops in whom he could confide ; and he put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined 
to them all his own attendants; but he found that this 
hafty armament was more formidable by their fpirit and 
their zealous attachment to him, than by the arms or 
military flores with which they were provided. He there- 
fore gave Bedford orders not to approach the enemy ; but 
previoufly to try every proper expedient to difperfe them. 
Bedford piiblifhed a general propiife of pardon to the re- 
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bels ; which had a greater efFe£l on their leader than on 
his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified 
with the fear of defertion among his troops, that he fud- 
tlenly withdrew himfelf ; and, after lurking feme time in 
Laiicafhire, he made his efcape into Flanders, where he 
was protc(£ted by the dutchefs of Burgundy. His army 
fubmitted to the king’s clemency,; and the other rebels, 
hearing of this fiiccefs, raifed the fiege of Worcefter, 
and difperfed themfelves. The Staftbrds took fanbluaxy 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon; but 
as it was found that this church had not the privilege 
of giving protedlion to rebels, they were taken thence : 
The elder was executed at Tyburn; the younger, plead- 
ing that he had been milled by his brother, obtained a 
pardon 

Henry’s joy for this fuccefs was followed, feme time 
after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he gave the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous Britilh king 
of that name, from whom, it was pretended, the family 
of Tudor derived its defeent. 

Though Henry bad been able to defeat this hafty 
rebellion, raifed by the relics of Richard’s partizans, his 
government was tecome in general unpopular : The 
fuurce of public difeontent arofe chiefly from his preju- 
dices againll the houfe of York, which was generally 
beloved by the nation, and which, for that very reafon, 
became every day more the obje£l of his hatred and jea- 
loufy. Not only a preference on all occafions, it was 
obferved, was given to the Lancallrians ; but many of 
the oppofite party had been expofed to great feverity, and 
had been bereaved of their fortunes by ails of attainder. 
A general refumption likewife had palFed of all grants 
made by the princes of the houfe of York; and though 
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this riffour had been covered under the pretence that the C H a p. 

® ^ XXIV, 

tevenue was become infufficient to fupport the dignity . ‘ j 

of the'crown, and though the grants, during the later « 4 * 8 * 
years of Henry VI. were refumed by the fame law, 
yet the York party, as they were the principal fulferers 
ty the refumption, though it chiefly levelled againft 
them. The feverity exercifeiagainft the earl of War- 
wic, begat compaflion for youth and innocence, ex- 
pofcd to fuch oppreflion ; and his confinement in the 
Tower, the very place where Edward’s children had been 
murdered by their uncle, made the public expe<Sl a like 
eataffrophe for him, and led them to make a comparifon 
between Henry and that detefted tyrant. And when it 
was remarked, that the queen hcrfelf met with harth 
treatment, and even, after the birth of a fon, was not 
admitted to the honour of a public coronation, Henry’s 
prepofleffions were then concluded to be inveterate, and 
men became equally obftinate in their difguft to his 
government. Nor was the manner and addrefs of the 
king calculated to cure thefe prejudices contradled againft 
his adminiftration j but had, in evCry thing, a tendency 
to promote fear, or at beft reverence, rather than good- 
will and affeilion''. While the high idea entertained 
of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of 
chara£ler in obedience ; the effedts of his unpopular go-* 
vernment foon appeared, by incidents of an extraordinary 
nature. 

There lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, a prieft, 
who pofTefled fome fubtlety, and ftill more enterprize and 
temerity. This man had entertained the defign of dif- 
turbing Henry’s government, by raifing a pretender to 
his crown; and for that purpofc, he call his eyes on 
Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, who i-artiWt 
was fon of a baker, and who, being endowed with under- * “' “**• 
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{landing above his years, and addrefs above his c*ndition» 
. feenied well fitted to perfonatc a prince of royal extrac- 
tion. A report had been fpread among the people, and 
received with great avidity, that Richard duke of York, 
fecond fon of Edward IV. had, by a fecret efcape, faved 
himfelf from the cruelty of his uncle, and lay fomewhere 
concealed in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 
rumour, had at firfl inftrudled his pupil to alTume that 
rame, which he found to be fo fondly cherHhed by the 
public: Buthearing afterwards a new report, that War- 
wic had made his efcape from the Tower, and obferving 
that this news was attended with no lefs general fatlsfac- 
tion, he changed the plan of his impoflure, and made 
Simnel perfonate that unfortunate prince*. Though the 
youth was qualified by nature for the part which he was 
inftrudled to a£l ; yet was it remarked, that he was better 
informed in circumftances relating to the royal family, 
particularly in the adventures of the carl of Warwic, 
than he could be fuppofed to have learned from one of 
Simon’s condition: And it was thence conjedlured, that 
perfons of higher rank, partizans of the houfe of York, 
had laid the plan, of this confpiracy, and had conveyed 
proper inftrudions to the adlors. 'I'he queen-dowager 
herfelf was expofed to fufpicion ; and it was indeed the 
general opinion, however unlikely it might feem, that 
Ihe had fecretly given her confent to the impodure. This 
woman was of a very reftlefs difpofition. Finding that, 

I inftead of receiving the reward of her fervices, in con- 
tributing to Henry’s elevation, (he herfelf was fallen into 
abfolute infignificance, her daughter treated with feverity, 
and all her friends brought under fubjedlion, Ihe had 
conceived the moil violent animofity againil him, and 
had refolved to make him feel the effedls of her refent- 
nient. She knew that the impoftor, however fuccefsful, 

i P«])dgrc Virgil, p. 560, 570* 
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might eafily at laft be fet afide; and if a way could be 
found at his rifque to fubvert the government, the hoped 
that a fcene might be opened, which, though difficult at 
prefent exa£Uy to forefee, would gratify her revenge, and 
be on the whole lefs irkfome to her, than that ilavery and 
contempt to which (he was now reduced’'. 

But whatever care Simon might take to convey inffruc- 
tion to his pupil Simnel, he was fenfible, that the impof- 
ture would not bear a clofe infpe£lion ; and he was there- 
fore determined to open the firft public fcene of it in 
Ireland. That ifland, which was zealoufly attached to 
the houfe of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the 
memory of Clarence, Warwic’s father, who had been 
their lieutenant, was improvidently allowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition in which he found it ; and 
ail the counfellors and officers, who had been appointed 
by his predeceffors, ftill retained their authority. No 
fooner did Simnel prefent himfelf to Thomas Fitz-gerald, 
earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection as the 
unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not 
fufpeCling fo bold an impofture, gave attention to him, 
and began to confult feme perfons of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident. Thefe he found even more 
fanguine in their zeal and belief than himfelf: And in 
proportion as the ftory diffufcd itfelf among thofe of lower 
condition, it became the object of ftill greater paffion and 
credulity, till the people in Dublin with one confent 
tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plan- 
tagcnet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural 
propenfion, they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. 
who flood before Warwic in the order of fucceffion; they 
payed the pretended prince attendance as their fovereign, 
lodged him in the caftle of Dublin, crowned him with 
a diadem taken from a ftatuc of the virgin, and publicly 

^ Polydore Virgil, p, 570* 
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C xxjV** proclaimed him king, by the appellation of Edward VI, 

, ‘ . The whole illand followed the example of the capi- 

1486. tal ; and not a fword was any where drawn in Henry’s 
quarrel. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to feme perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in perfon, he yet fcrupled at prefent to 
leave England, where, he fufpedled, the confpiracy was 
firft framed, and where, he knew, many perfons of con- 
dition, and the people in general, were much difpofed to 
give it countenance. In order to difeover the fecret 
fource of the contrivance, and take meafures againft this 
open revolt, he held frequent confultations with his mi- 
iiillers and counfcllors, and laid plans for a vigorous de-, 
fence of his authority, and the fuppreffion of his enemies. 

The firft event, which followed thefe deliberations, 
gave furprizc to the public: It was the feizurc of the 
queen -dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and reve- 
nue, and the clofe confinement of her perfon in the nun- 
nery of Bermondefey. This a£l of authority was covered 
with a very thin pretence. It was alleged that, not-' 
withftanding the fecret agreement to marry her daughter 
to Henry, ihe had yet yielded to the folicitations and me- 
naces of Richard, and had delivered that princefs and her 
fifters intp the hands of the tyrant. This crime, which was 
now become obfolete, and might admit of alleviations, 
was therefore fufpcdled not to be the re?l cayfe of the fc- 
verity with which fhe was treated j and mpn believed 
that the king, unwilling to accufe fo near a relation of 4 
ponfpiracy againft him, had cloaked his vengeance or pre- 
caution under colour of an offence known to the whole 
world*. They were afterwards the more confirmed in 
this fufpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate 
queen, though Ihe furvived this difgrace feveral years, 

I Bicon, p. 5S3. Polydore V:tgi), p. 571. 
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was never treated with any more lenity, but was allowed c 
to end her life in poverty, folitude, and confinement. t _ __ f 

The next meafure of the king’s was of a lefs excep- *4**- 
tionable nature. He ordered that W arwic Ihould be taken 
from the Tower, be led in proceffion through the ftreets 
of London, be condu£ted to St. Paul’s, and there expofed 
to the view of the whole people. He even gave direc- 
tions that fome men of rank, attached to the houfe of 
York, and beft acquainted with the perfon of this prince, 
fhould approach him, and converfe with him : And he 
trufied that thefe, being convinced of the abfurd im- 
pofiure of Simnel, would put a flop to the credulity 
of the populace. The expedient had its effcdl in England : 

But in Ireland the people ftill perfifted in their revolt, 
and zealoufly retorted on the king the reproach of propa- 
gating an impofture, and of having fhewn a counterfeit 
Warwic to the public. 

Henry had foon reafon to apprehend that the defiga 
againft him was not laid on fuch flight foundations as the 
abfurdity of the contrivance feemed to indicate. John, 
earl of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, elded fider to Edward IV. was engaged 
to take part in the confpiracy. This nobleman, who 
poffefled capacity and courage, had entertained very afpir- 
ing views ; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed a 
defign, in cafe he himfelf fliould die without iflue, of 
declaring Lincoln fucceffor to the crown. The king’s 
jealoufy againd all eminent perfonsof the York party, and 
his rigour towards Warwic, had farther druck Lincoln 
with apprehenfions, and made him refolve to feek for 
fafety in the mod dangerous counfels. Having fixed a 
fecret correfporidence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a 
man of great intered in Lancafhire, he retired to Flan- 
ders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him ; and he 
Y 4. livedi 
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lived, during feme time, in the court of his aunt the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited 



, . , Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of 

Tntti"Uf« of ... 

thedut;heft Burgundy, not having any children of her own, attached 
otEurgundy entire friendfhip, to her daughter-in-law, 

married to Maximilian, archduke of Auilria ; and after 
the death of that princefs, file perfevered in her afiedfion 
to Philip and Margaret, her children, and occupied her- 
felf in the care of their education and of their perfons. 
By her virtuous condudf and demeanour, file had acquired 
great authority among the Flemings; and lived with 
• much dignity, as well as (Economy, upon that ample 
dowry which file inherited from her hufband. The re- 
fentments of this princefs were no lefs warm than her 
friendftiips ; and that fpirit of faction, which it is fo 
difficult for a focial and fanguine temper to guard againft, 
had taken ftrong pdfl'elfion of her heart, and entrenched 
fomewhat on the probity which fhone forth in the other 
parts of her charadler. Hearing of the malignant jea- 
loufy entertained by Henry againfi her family, and his 
oppreflion of all its partizans, fhe was moved with the 
higheft indignation, and Ihe determined to make him 
repent of that enmity to which fo many of her friends, 
without any reafon or necelfity, had fallen vidtims. 
After confulting with Lincoln and Lovel, Ihc hired a 
X4?*. tkoufand veteran Germans, under the com-, 

mand of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer"'; 
and Tent them over, together with thefe two noblemen, to 
j ^ ^ join Simnel in Ireland. The countenance given by 
Simi.ciin- perfons of fuch high rank, and the accefiion of this mi- 
vadcsEig- force, much raifed the courage of the Irifh, and 

made them entertain the refolution of invading Eng-,. 
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land, where they believed the fpirit of difaffeiSUon as 
prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The po- 
verty alfo, under which they laboured, made it im- 
pofltblc for them to fupport any longer their new 
court and army, and infpired them with a firong defire 
of enriching themfelves by plunder and preferment ia 
England. 

Henrv was not ignorant of thefe intentions of his 
enemies ; and he prepared himfelf for defence. He order- 
ed troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and cail of Oxford. He confined the marquis of 
Dorfet, who, he iufpcdted, would refent the injuries 
fuffered by his mother the queen dowager : And, to 
gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made 
a pilgrimage to our lady of Walfingham, famous for 
rniracles ; and there offered up prayers for fuccefs, and for 
deliverance from his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in 
Lancafhire, he drew together his forces, and advanced 
towards the enemy as far as Coventry. The rebels had 
entertained hopes that the difaffected counties in the 
North would rife in their favour : But the people in ge- 
neral, averfe to join Irifh and German invaders, con- 
vinced of Lambert’s impofture, and kept in awe by the 
king’s reputation for fuccefs and condu£f, either remain- 
ed in tranquillity, or gave afliftance to the royal army. 
The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the re- 
bels, finding no hopes but in vidfory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a fpeedy decifion ; and the king, 
fupported by the native courage of his temper, and em- 
boldened by a great accelTion of volunteers, who had 
joined him under the earl of Shrewfbury and lord 
Strange, declined not the combat. The hoftile armies 
met at Stoke, in the eounty of Nottingham, and fought a 

battle. 
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*xxiv which was bloody, and more obftinately dif- 

- ^ ‘ / puled than could have been expeded from the inequality 

^♦87. of their force. All the leaders of the rebels were refolved 
to conquer or to perifh ; and they infpired their troops with 
Jike refolution. The Germans alfo, being veteran and 
experienced foldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and 
even the Irilh, though ill-armed and almolb defencelefs, 
Ihowed themfelves not defective in fpirit and bravery. 
The king’s viiSory was purchafcd with lofs, but was 
entirely decifive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart pe- 
riled in the field of battle, with four thoufand of their 
followers. As Lovel was never more heard of, he was 
believed to have undergone the fame fate. Simnel, with 
his tutor, Simon, was taken prifoner. Simon, being a 
pried, was not tried at law, and was only committed 
to clofe cuftody: Simnel was too- contemptible to be an 
objciSl cither of apprehenfion or refentment to Henry. 
He was pardoned, and made a fcullion in the king’s 
kitchen ; whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank 
of a falconer ". 

Henry had now leifurc to revenge himfelf on his 
enemies. He made a progrefs into the northern parts, 
where he gave many proofs of his rigorous difpofition. A 
llriifl enquiry was made after thofe who had aflidedor fa- 
voured the rebels. The punifhments were not all fan- 
guinary; The king made his revenge fubfervient to his 
avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. 
The proceedings of the courts, and even the courts 
themfelves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commitlloners appointed for the purpofe, or they 
fuffered punifhment by fentence of a court-martial. And, 
as a rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, that 
ttie rebels had gained the vi£lory, that the royal army 
-^as cut in pieces, and that the king himfelf had efcaped 
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by flight, Henry was refolved to interpret the belief or C H a p, 
propagation of this report as a mark of difaiTe£lion ; and XXiv. ^ 
he punithed many for that pretended crime. But fuch, 14*7. 
in this age, was the fituation of the Englifli government, 
that the royal prerogative, which was but imperfe£tly 
rellrained during the mod peaceable periods, was fure, in 
tumultuous, or even fufpicious times, which frequently 
recurred, to break all bounds of law, and to violate pub- 
lic liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the punilh- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give contentment 
to the people, in a point which, though a mere cere- 
mony, was paffionately defired by them. The queen 
had been married near two years, but had not yet been 
crowned; and this afTe(Station of delay had given great 
difcontent to the public, and had been one principal 
fource of the difafFeftion which prevailed, The king, 15th Nor, 
inftrufted by experience, now finiflied the ceremony of 
her coronation ; and, to Ihew a difpofition ftill more gra- 
cious, he reftored to liberty the marquis of Dorfet, who 
had been able to clear himfelf of all the fufpicions enter- 
tained againA him, 
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CHAP. ri^HE king acquired great reputation throughout Eu- 

vigorous and profpej-ous condudi of his 
148S. domeftic affairs: But as fonne incidents, about this time, 
Suteuffo- invited him to look abroad, and exert himfelf in behalf 
of his allies, it will be neceflary, in order to give a juft 
account of his foreign meafures, to explain the fituation 
of the neighbouring kingdoms; beginning with Scot- 
land, which lies moft contiguous. 

The kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that 
flate which diftinguifties a civilized monarchy, and 
which enables the government, by the force of its laws 
and inftitutions alone, without any extraordinary capa- 
city in the fovereign, to maintain itfelf in order and tran- 
quillity. James III. who now filled the throne, was a 
prince of little induftry, and of a narrow genius ; and 

though 
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though it behoved him to yield the reins of government C H^a i«. 
to his minifters, he had never been able to make any ) 

choice which could give contentment both to himfelf 
and to his people. When he bellowed his confidence on 
any of the principal nobility, he found that they exalted 
their own family to fuch a height as was dangerous to 
the prince, and gave umbrage to the Hate : When he 
Conferred favour on any perfon of meaner birth, on 
whofe fubmiffion he could more depend, the barons of 
his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upllart minion, 
proceeded to the utmoft extremities againll their fove- 
reign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of conquefts, 
a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that 
kingdom to fubjeiSlion; but as he was probably fenfible 
that a warlike people, though they might be over-run by 
reafon of their domeftic divifions, could not be retained 
in obedience without a regular military force, which was 
then unknown in England, he rather intended the re- 
newal of the peace with Scotland, and fent an embafl'y 
to James for that purpofe. But the Scots, who never 
defired a durable peace with England, and who deemed 
their fecurity to confift in conllantly preferving them- 
felves in a warlike pofture, would no; agree to more 
than a feven years truce, which was accordingly con- 
cluded 

The European Hates on the continent were then haft- 
ening fall to the fituation in which they have remained, 

■without any material alteration, for near three centuries ; 
and began to unite themfelves into one extenfive fyftem 
of policy, which comprehended the chief powers of 
Chriftendom. Spain, which had hitherto been almoft 
entirely occupied within herfelf, now became formid- ' 
able by the union of Arragon and Callile in the perfons 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella, who, being princes of great 
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CHAP, capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moll' 
‘ . advantageous to their combined monarchy. The con- 
14**. quell of Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, 
and brought near to a happy conclufion. And, in that 
expedition, the military genius of Spain was revived ; 
honour and fecurity were attained ; and her princes, no 
longer kept in awe by a domeftic enemy fo dangerous, 
began to enter into all the tranfaclions of Europe, and 
make a great figure in every war and negociation. 

Of the Low Maximilian, king of the Romans, fon of the em- 

Countries. 

peror rrederic, had, by his marriage with the heirefs or 
Burgundy, acquired an interell in the Netherlands ; and, 
though the death of his confort had weakened his con- 
nexions with that country, he ftill pretended to the go- 
vernment as tutor to his fon Philip, and his authority 
had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and feveral 
of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainault ftill re- 
fufed to fubmit to his regency, and even appointed other 
tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againft; 
that obftinate people, and never was able thoroughly to 
fubdue their fpirit. That he might free himfelf from 
the oppofuion of France, he had concluded a peace with 
Lewis XI. and had given his daughter, Margaret, thCn 
an infant, in marriage to the dauphin ; together with 
Artois, Franche-Compte, and Charolois, as her dowry. 
But this alliance had not produced the defired efFedt. 
'J'hc dauphin fucceeded to the crown of P' ranee by the 
appellation of Charles VIII.; but Maximilian ftill found 
the mutinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues 
of the court of F ranee. 

State of France, during the two preceding reigns, had made 

Irince, ^ mighty encreafe in power and greatnefs; and had 
not other ftates of Europe at the fame time received 
an acceflion of force, it had been impoftlble to have re- 
tained her within her ancient boundaries. Moft of the 
7 great 
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great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dauphiny, chap, 
Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been united to ■ ' j 

the crown ; the Englllh had been expelled from all their i439. 
conqueils ; the authority of the prince had been railed to 
fuch a height as enabled him to maintain law and 
order; a confiderable military force was kept on foot, 
and the finances were able to fupport it. Lewis XI. 
indeed, from whom many of thefe advantages were de- 
rived, was dead, and had left his fon, in early youth 
and ill educated, to fuftain the weight of the monarchy : 

But, having entrufted the government to his daughter 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of fpirit and capacity, 
the French power fufFered no check or decline. On the 
contrary, this princefs formed the great projeft, which 
at laft Ihe happily effedled, of uniting to the crown 
Britanny, the laft and moft independent fief of the mo- 
narchy. 

Francis II. duke of Britanny, confcious of his own OfBrltjn- 
incapacity for government, had refigned himfelf to the "J'* 
diredtion of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more 
remarkable for abilities than for virtue or integrity. 

The nobles of Britanny, difpleafed with the great ad- 
vancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to dif- 
affcdlion againft their fovereign ; and, after many tumults 
and diforders, they at laft united among themfelves, and 
in a violent manner feized, tried, and put to death the 
obnoxious minifter. Dreading the refentment of the 
prince for this invafion of his authority, many of them 
retired to France ; others, for proteSion and fafety, main- 
tained a fecret correfpondence with the^French roini- 
ftry, who, obferving the great diftentions among the Bre- 
tons, thought the opportunity favourable for invading the 
dutchy ; and fo much the rather, as they could cover their 
ambition under the fpecious pretence of providing for do- 
meftic fecurity. 

Lewis, 
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^ XXV Orleans, firft prince of the blood, and 

y - - ‘ prcfumptive heir of the monarchy, had difputed the ad- 
148 ** miniftration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and though his 
pretenfions had been rejedted by the ftatcs, he ftill main- 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid fchemes 
for fubverting the authority of that princefs. Finding 
his confpiracies detedled, he took to arms, and fortified 
himfelf in Beaugenci ; but as his revolt was precipitate, 
before his confederates were ready to join him, he had 
been obliged to fubmit, and to receive fuch conditions as 
the French miniftry were pleafed to impofe upon him. 
Adluated, however, by his ambition, and even by his fears, 
he foon retired out of France, and took flielter with the 
duke of Britanny, who was defirous of ftrengthening him- 
felf againft the defigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the friend- 
fhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This latter prince 
alfo, perceiving the afeendant which he foon acquired 
over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many of his 
partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
defign of aggrandizing himfelf by a marriage with Anne, 
the heir of that opulent dutchy. 

The barons of Britanny, who faw all favour engroded 
by the duke of Orleans and his train, renewed a ftrider 
. correfpondence with France, and even invited the French 
king to make an invafion on their country, Defirous, 
however, of preferving its independency, they had regu- 
lated the number of fuccours which France was to fend 
them, and had fiipiilated that no fortified place in Bri- 
taniiy fliould remain in the pofleflion of that monarchy : 

A vain precaution, where revolted fubjecls treat with a 
Frtrchin. power fo much fuperior ! The French invaded Britanny 
Briunny. forccs three times more numerous than thofe which 

they had promifej to the barons; and, advancing into the 
heart of the country, laid fiege to Ploermel. To oppofe 
them, the duke raifed a numerous, but ill-difciplined 
I army. 
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army, which he put under the command of the duke of ^ 
Orleans, the count of Dunois, and others of the French . *. j 

nobility. The army, difcontentcd with his choice, and 14 **' 
jealous of their confederates, foon difbanded, and left their 
prince with too fmall a force to keep the field againft his 
invaders. He retired to Vannes ; but being hotly purfued 
by the French, who had now made themfclvcs matters of 
Plocrmel, he efcaped to Nantz ; and the enemy, having 
previoufly taken and garrifoned Vannes, Dinant, and 
other places, laid clofe fiege to that city. The barons 
of Britanny, finding their country menaced with total fub- 
jeSion, began gradually to withdraw from the French 
army, and to make peace with their fovereign. 

This defertion, however, of the Bretons difeouraged 
■ot the court of France from purfuing her favourite pro- 
je£f of reducing Britanny to fubjetSion. The fituation 
of Europe appeared favourable to the execution of this 
defign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in clofe alliance 
with the duke of Britanny, and had even opened a treaty 
for marrying his daughter ; but he was on all occafions fo 
indigent, and at that time fo difquieted by the mutinies 
of the Flemings, that little effedlual attittance could be 
expedled from him. Ferdinand was entirely occupied in 
the conquett of Granada 5 and it was alfo known, that, 
if France would refign to him Roufillon and Cerdagne, 
to which he had pretenfions, fhe could at any time en- 
gage him to abandon the interett of Britanny. England 
alone was both enabled by her power, and engaged by 
her interefts, to fupport the independency of that dutchy; 
and the moft dangerous oppofition was therefore, by Anne 
of Beaujeu, expedled from that quarter. In order to 
cover her real defigns, no fooner was fhe informed of 
Henry’s fuccefs againft Simnel and his partizans, than 
fhe difpatched ambattadors to the court of London, and 
made profeilions of the greateft truft and confidence in 
that monarch. 

VoL, III. Z. The 
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The ambafladors, after congratulating Henry on his 
late vidlory, and communicating to him, in the moft 
cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, fome fuc- 
cefTes of their mafter againft Maximilian, came in the 
progrefs of their difcourfe to mention the late tranf- 
aiilions in Britanny. They told ,him that the duke hav- 
ing given protection to P'rench fugitives and rebels, the 
king had been neceffitated, contrary to his intention and 
inclination, to carry war into that dutchy : That the ho- ’ 
nour of the crown was interefted not to fufFer a vaflal fo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord ; nor was the fecu- 
rity of the government lefs concerned to prevent the 
confequences of this dangerous temerity : That the fugi- 
tives were no mean or obfcure perfons ; but, among 
others, the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood, 
who, finding himfelf obnoxious to juflice for treafonable 
practices in France, had fled into Britanny ; where he 
llill perfevered in laying fehemes of rebellion againft his 
fovereign : That the war being thus, on the jrart of the 
French monarch, entirely defenfive, it would immediately 
ceafe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his 
duty, fhould remove the caufes of it : That their mafter 
was fenfible of the obligations which the duke, in very 
^ critical times, had conferred on Henry ; but it was 
knov/n alfo, that, in times ftill more critical, he or his 
mercenary counfellors had deferred him, and put his life 
’ in the utmoft hazard : That his foie refuge in thefe de- 
fperate extremities had been the court of France, which 
not only protedled his perfon, but fupplied him with men 
and money, with which, aided by his own valour and 
conducb, he had been enabled to mount the throne of 
Pingland : That France, in this tranfadbion, had, from 
friendfliip to Henry, adbed contrary to what, in a narrow 
view, might be efteemed her own intereft; fince, inftead 
of an odious tyrant, fhe had contributed to eftabJifli on a 

rival 
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rival throne a prince endowed with fuch virtue and abi- chap. 

XXV 

lities : And that as both the juftice of the caufe, and the ^ 

obligations conferred on Henry, thus preponderated on the J4SS. 
fide of France, Ihe reafonably expedled that, if the fitua- 
tion of his affairs did not permit him to give her adifl- 
ance, he would at lead: preferve a neutrality between the 
contending parties r. 

This difcourfe of the French amballadors was plau- 
fible ; and to give it greater weight, they communicated 
to Henry, as in confidence, their mafter’s intention, after 
he fhould have fettled the differences with Britanny, to 
lead an army into Italy, and make good his pretenfions 
to the kingdom of Naples : A projedl which, they knew, 
would give no umbrage to the court of England. But 
all thefe artifices were in vain employed againft the pene- 
tration of the king. He clearly faw, that France had 
entertained the view of fubduing Britanny ; but he alfo 
perceived, that file would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, infuperable difficulties in the execution of her 
projeiSf. 7 'he native force of that dutchy, he knew, had 
always been confiderable, and had often, without any fo- 
reign affiftance, refiflcd the power of France ; the natural 
temper of the French nation, he imagined, would make 
them eafily abandon any enterprize which required per- 
feverance ; and as the heir of the crown was confederated 
with the duke of Britanny, the miniflers would be ftill 
more remifs in profecuting a fcheme, which muft draw 
on them his refentment and difpleafure. Should even 
thefe internal obftrudlions be removed, Maximilian, whofe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now paid his 
addreffes to the heirefs of Britanny, would be able to 
make a diverfion on the fide of Flanders ; nor could it be 
expeifled that France, if fhe profecuted fuch ambitious 
projeifls, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by 

? Bacoo, p, 589. 
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CHAP. Ferdinand and Ifabdla. Above all, he thought thtf 
, ' . French court could never expert that England, fo deeply" 

'A***' interefted to preferve the independency of Britanny, 
fo able by her power and fituation to give effedlual 
and prompt alliftance, would permit fuch an accel&on 
of force to her rival. He imagined, therefore, that the 
minifters of France, convinced of the impracticability of 
their fcheme, would at laft embrace pacific views, and 
would abandon an enterprize fo obnoxious to all the po> 
tentates of Europe. 

This reafoning of Henry was folid, and might .juftly 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meafures : But there 
entered into his conduif); another motive, which was apt 
to draw him beyond the juft bounds, becaufe founded on 
a ruling paflion. His frugality, which by degrees dege- 
nerated into avarice, made him averfe to all warlike en- 
terprizes and diftant expeditions, and engaged him pre- 
vioufly to try the expedient of negotiation. He difpatched 
Urfwic, his almoner, a man of addrefs and abilities, to 
make offer of his mediation to the contending parties : 
An offer which, he thought, if accepted by France, 
would foon lead to a compofure of all differences ; if re- 
fufed or eluded, would at leaft difeover the perfeverance 
' ®f that court in her ambitious projeifts. Urfwic found 
the lady of Beaujeu, now dutchefs of Bourbon, engaged 
in the fiege of Nantz, and had the fatisfaflion to find that 
his mafter’s offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 
with many exprelEons of confidence and moderation. That 
OifiimJa- able princefs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, who 
Fi'cnch'*'* governed the court of Britanny, forefeeing that every ac- 
wuii. commodation muft be made at his expence, would ufe all 
his intereft to have Henry’s propofal rejedted j -and would 
by that means make an apology for the French meafures, 
and draw on the Bretons the reproach of obftinacy and 
injufticc. The event juftified her prudence. When the 

Englifb 
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Englilh ambaflador made the fame offer to the duke of ^ 
'Eritanny, he received for anfwer, in the name of that i_— 
prince, that having fo long a£led the part of protedfor and ‘4**’ 
guardian to Henry, during his youth and adverfe fortune, 
he had expedled, from a monarch of fuch virtue, more 
eifcdfual affiftance in his prefent diftrefl'es, than a barren 
offer of mediation, which fufpended not the progrefs of 
the French arms : That if Henry’s gratitude were not fuf- 
ficient to engage him in fuch a meafurc, his prudence, as 
king of England, fhould difcover to him the pernicious 
confequenccs attending the conqueft of Britanny, and its 
annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, 
already too powerful, would be enabled, by fo great an 
acceflion of force, to difplay, to the ruin of England, 
that hoftile difpofition which had always fubfiftcd be- 
tween thofe rival nations ; That Britanny, fo ufeful an 
ally, which, by its fituation, gave the Englifh an entrance 
into the heart of France ; beitig annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled, from its fituation, to diflurb, 
either by piracies or naval armaments, the commerce 
and peace of England : And that, if the duke rejedfed 
Henry’s mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclina- 
tion to a war, which he experienced to be ruinous to him, 
nor from a confidence in his own force, which he knew 
to be much inferior to that of the enemy ; but, on the 
contrary, from a fenfe of his prefent necelTities, which 
muft engage the king to adl the part of his confederate, 
not that of a mediator. 

When this anfwer was reported to the king, he aban- 
'doned not the plan which he had formed : He only con- 
cluded, that fome more time was requifite to quell the 
obflinacy of the Bretons, and make them fubmit to rerifoo. 

And when he learned that the people of Britanny, anxi- 
ous for their duke’s fafety, had formed a tumultuary army 
of 6»,ooo men, and had obliged the French to raife tlic 
Z 3 fiege 
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fiege of Nantz, he fortified himfelf the more^ in his 
opinion, that the court of France would at Lft be re- 
duced, by multiplied obftacles and difficulties, to aban- 
don the projedt of reducing Britanny to fubjedlion. 
He continued therefore his fcheine of negociation, and 
thereby expofed himfelf to be deceived by the artifices 
of the French miniflry; who, ftill pretending pacific 
intentions, fent lord Bernard Daubigny, a Scotchman 
of quality, to London, and prefled Henry not to be 
difcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of 
Britanny. The king, on his part, difpatcbed another em- 
bafly, confifting of Urfwic, the abbot of Abingdon, and 
Sir Richard Tonflal, who carried new propofals for an 
amicable treaty. No efFc£lual fuccours, meanwhile, were 
provided for the diftrefled Bretons. Lord Woodville, 
brother to the queen dowager, having afked leave to 
raife underhand a body of volunteers, and to tranfport 
them into Britanny, met ^ith a refufal from the king, 
who was defirous of preferving the appearance of a ftridl 
neutrality. That nobleman, however, ftill perfifted in 
his purpofo. He w?nt over to the Ifle of Wight, of 
which he was governor ; levied a body of 400 men ; and 
Jiaving at laft obtained, as is fqppofed, the lecret permif- 
fion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny. This en- 
terprize proved fatal to the leader, and brought fmall 
relief to the unhappy duke, The Bretons rafhl^ engaged 
in a general adlion with the French at St. Aubin, and 
were difeomfited. Woodville and all the Englifli were 
put to the fwoed ; together with a body of Bretons, who 
had been accoutred in the garb of Engliflimcn, in order 
to ftrike a greater terror into the French, to whom the 
martial prowefs of that nation was alwpys formidable''. 
The duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 
other perfons of rank, were taken prifoners : And the nij- 

S Arjemre Hift. de Bretagne, Ut. xii. 
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litary force of Britanny was totally broken. The death chap. 
of the duke, which followed foon after, threw affairs into , ^ 

Itill greater confufion, and feemed to threaten the ifate 148s. 
with a final fubjciElioiV. 9 '“’ 

Though the king did not prepare againft thefe events, 
fo hurtful to the interefts of England, with fufficient vi- 
gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
thena. Determined to maintain a pacific conduiS, as far 
as the fituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the 
warlike temper of his fubjects, and obferved, that their 
ancient and inveterate animofity to France was now 
revived by the profpeef of this great acceffion to her 
power and grandeur. He refolved therefore to make ad-- 
vantage of this difpofition, and draw fomc fupplies from 
the people, on pretence of giving alfiftance to the duke of 
Britanny. He had fummoned a parliament at Weftmin- 
Ifer ’ ; and he foon perfuaded them to grant him a confi- 
derable fubfidy But this fupply, though voted by par- 
liament, involved the king in unexpeefed difficulties. 

The counties of Durham and York, always difeontented 
with Henry’s government, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreffions, under which they had laboured, after the 
fupprefiion of Simncl’s rebellion, refifted the commiffion- 
ers who were appointed to levy the tax. The commif- An Infur- 
fioners, terrified with this appearance of fedition, made [hf 'iSot'ih 
application to the earl of Northumberland, and defired of 
him advice and affiftance in the execution of their office. 

'I'hat nobleman thought the matter of importance- enough 
to confult the king ; who, unwilling to yield to the hu- 
mours of a difeontented populace, and forefeeing the per- 
nicious confequence of fuch a precedent, renewed his 
orders for ftrictly levying the impofition. Northumber- 

r 9th Kovember, 14S7. • Po))dore V >gil» p. 579, fayi, tbftt 

this impuHtion wjs a capitation tax; the other biftori^os iiy, it wa? ata< 
oi tAO ihUUngs in the pound. 
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land fiimmoned together the juftices and chief freeholders, 
and delivered the king’s commands in the mod imperious 
148S. terms, which, he thought, would enforce obedience, but 
which tended only to provoke the people, and make them 
believe him the advifer of thofe orders which he delivered 
to them '. They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland 
in his houfe, and put him to death. Having incurred 
fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 
to declare againft the king himfelf ; and being inftigated 
by John Achamber, a feditious fellow of low birth, they 
cbofe Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them- 
felves for a vigorous refiftance. Henry was not difmayed 
with an infurre<9ion fo precipitate and ill-fupported. He 
immediately levied a force, which he put under the com- 
mand of the earl of Surrey, whom he had fieed from 
confinement, and received into favour. His intention 
was to fend down thefc troops, in order to t^eck the pro- 
grefs of the rebels ; while he himfelf Ihould follow with 
a greater body, which would abfolutely infure fuccefs. 
But Surrey thought himfelf llrong enough to encounter 
alone a raw and unarmed multitude j and he fucceeded in 
fljfpreffcd. the attempt. The rebels were diflipated ; John Acham- 
ber was taken prifoner, and afterwards executed with 
fomc of his accomplices ; Sir John Egremond fled to the 
dutchefs of Burgundy, who gave him prote£Upn ; the 
greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 

Henry had probably expefted, when he obtained this 
grant from parliament, that he (liould be able to termi- 
nate the affair of Britanny by negociation, and that he 
might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by 
the impofition. But as the diftrefles of the Bretons 
Hill multiplied, and became every day more urgent; he 
found himfelf under the neceflity of taking more vigorous 
meafures, in order to fupport them. On the death of 
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the duke, the French had revived feme antiquated claims 
to the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the duke of Or- 
leans was now captive in France, their former pretence 
for hoftilities could no longer ferve as a cover to their am- 
bition. The king refolved, therefore, to engage as auxi- 
liary to Britanny ; and to confult the interefts, as well as 
defires of his people, by oppofing himfelf to the progrefs 
of the French power. Befides entering into a league with 
Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were 
dillant refourccs, he levied a body of troops, to the num- 
ber of 6000 men, with an intention of tranfporting them 
into Britanny. Still anxious, however, for the re-pay- 
meat of his cxpences, he concluded a treaty with the 
young dutchefs, by which flie engaged to deliver into his 
hands two fea-port towns, there to remain till fhe Ihould 
entirely refund the charges of the armament Though 
he engaged for the fervice of thefe troops during the fpace 
of ten months only, yet was the dutchefs obliged, by 
the necelEty of her affairs, to fubmit to fuch rigid condi- 
tions, impofed by an ally fo much concerned in intcrell 
to prote<S her. The forces arrived under the command 
of lord Willoughby of Broke; and made the Bretons, 
during fome time, mailers of the field. The French 
retired into their garrifons ; and expefted, by dilatory 
meafures, to wafte the fire of the Englifh, and difguft 
them with the enterprizc. The fcheme was well laid, 
and met with fuccefs. Lord Broke found fuch difeonj 
and confufion in the counfels of Britanny, that no mea- 
fures could be concerted for any undertaking ; no fupply 
obtained ; no provifions, carriages, artillery, or military 
ftores procured. The whole court was rent into fac- 
tions: No one miniiler had acquired the afeendant: And 
whatever projeil was formed by one, was fure to be tra- 
vexfed by another. The Englifli, difconcerted in every 
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enterprize by thefe animofitiss and uncertain counfels,* 
returned home as foon as the time of their fervice was 
clapfed ; leaving only a fmall garrifon in thofe towns 
which had been confgned into their hands. During their 
flay in Lritanny, they had only contributed llill farther to 
waile the country ; and by their departure, they left it 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy. So feeble was the 
fuccour which Henry, in this important conjundlure, 
anorded his ally, whom the invafion of a foreign enemy, 
concurring with domtftic diilciitions, had reduced to the 
utmoft diftrefs. 

The great objcdl of the domcftic difl'entions in Britan- 
ny W’as the dif’pofal of the young dutchefs in marriage. 
'I'he marefchal Rieux, favoured by Henry, feconded the 
fuit of the lord d’Albrct, who led fome forces to her 
alliftance. The chancellor A'lontauban, obferving the 
averfion of the dutchefs to this fuitor, infilled that a petty 
prince, fuch as d’Albret, was unable to fupport Anne in 
her prefent extremities ; and he recommended fome more 
powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, king 
of the Romans. This party at lalt prevailed ; the marriage 
with Maximilian was celebratedby proxy 5 and the dutchefs 
thenceforth alTumcd the title of Q^ieen of the Romans. 
But this magnificent appellation was all Ihe gained by her 
raa.'riage. Maximilian, deftitute of troops and money, 
and embarrafied with the continual revolts of the Fle- 
mings, could fend no fuccour to his dillreflcd confort ; 
while d^Albret, enr.iged at the preference given to his 
rival, deferred her caufe, and received the French into 
Nantz, the moll important place in the dutchy, both for 
llrcngth and riches. 

'I he French court now began to change their fcheme 
with regard to the (ubjection of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of JVIaxi- 
miiian ■, who, though too young for tlie confummation of 

her 
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her marriage, had been fent to Paris to be educated, and C 
at this time bore the title of Queen of France. Befides 
the rich dowry which Ihe brought tt.e king, Ihe was, 
after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all 
the dominions of the houfe of Burgundy ; and feemed, in 
many refpecfs, the moft proper match that could be 
chofen for the young monarch. Thefe circumftances 
had fo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, that they 
never fufpedted any other intentions in the French court; 
nor were they able to difcover that engagements, feem- 
ingly fo advantageous, and fo folemnly entered into, could 
be infringed and fet afide. But Charles began to per- 
ceive that the conqueft of Britanny, in oppofition to 
the natives, and to all the great powers of Chriftendom, 
would prove a difficult enterprize; and that even if he 
Ihould over-run the country, and make himfelf mailer of 
the fortrcfles, it would be impoiTble for him long to re- 
tain pofieffion of them. The marriage alone of the dutchefs 
could fully re-annex that fief to the crown ; and the pre- 
fent and certain enjoyment of fo confiderable a territory 
feemed preferable to the profpedl of inheriting the domi- 
nions of the houfe of Burgundy; a profpedl which be- 
came every day more diltant and precarious. Above all, 
the marriage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftruc- 
'tive to the grandeur, and even fecurity, of the French mo- 
narchy ; while that prince, pofleffing Flanders on the one 
hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus, from both 
quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. 
The only remedy for thefe evils was therefore concluded 
to be the dillblution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not confummated ; and the efpoufal 
cf the dutchefs of Britanny by the king of F' ranee. 

It was necefiary that this expedient, which had not 
been forefeen by any court in Europe, and which they 
$yere ^11 fo much intereiled to oppofe, Ihould be kept 
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C H A p, a profound fecret, and (hould be difcovered to the world 

XXV 

^ , only by the full execution of it. The meafures of the 

1193. French miniftry in the conduct of this delicate cnter- 
priz.e were wife and political. While they prefled Bri- 
tanpy with all the rigours of war, they fecretly gained 
the count of Dunois, who poflefled great authority with 
the Bretons ; and having alfo engaged in their interefls the 
prince of Orange, coufin-german to the dutchefs, they 
gave him his liberty, and fent him into Britanny. Thefe 
partizans, fupported by other emiflaries of France, pre- 
pared the minds of men for the great revolution projeded, 
and difplayed, though flill with many precautions, all 
the advantages of a union with the French monarchy. 
TThey reprefented to the barons of Britanny, that their 
country, hirafled during fo many years with perpetual 
war, had need of fome repofc, and of a folid and lafting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them ; 
That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to af- 
ford them even prefent protection ; and, by clofely uniting 
them to a power which was rival to the greatnefs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that potent 
monarchy : That their vicinity expofed them firft to 
the inroads of the enemy } and the happieft event which, 
in fuch a fituation, could befal them, would be to attain 
a peace, though by a final fubjedion to France, and by 
the lofs of that liberty tranfmitted to them from their 
anceflors : And that any other expedient, compatible 
with the honour of the flate, and their duty to their fove- 
reign, was preferable to a fccne of fuch diforder and de- 
valuation. 

These fuggelUons had influencewith the Bretons : But 
the chief diiflculty lay in furmounting the prejudices of 
the young dutchefs herfelf. That princefs had imbibed 
a flrong prepoflelfion againft the French nation, parti- 
cularly again!! Charles, the author of all the calamities 

which. 
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which, from her earlieft infancy, had befallen her fe- c H^A P. 
mily. She had alfo fixed her affeflions on Maximilian ; . - _ f 
and as flie now deemed him her'hufband, Ihe could not, 
fhe thought, without incurring the greateft guilt, and 
violating the moft folemn engagements, contrail a mar- 
riage with any other perfon. In order to overcome her 
obflinacy, Charles gave the duke of Orleans his liberty, 
who, though formerly a fuitor to the dutchefs, was now 
contented to ingratiate himfelf with the king, by em- 
ploying in his favour all the intereft which he ftill pof- 
fefled in Britanny. Marefchal Rieux and chancellor 
Montauban were reconciled by his mediation ; and thefe 
rival minifters now concurred with the prince of Orange 
and the count of Dunois, in prefiing the conclufion of 
a marriage with Charles. By their fuggeftion, Charles 
advanced with a powerful army, and invefted Rennes, at 
that time the refidcnce of the dutchefs ; who, afiailed on 
all hands, and finding none to fupport her in her in- 
flexibility, at laft opened the gates of the city, and agreed 
to efpoufe the king of France. She was married at Annexation 
Langey in Touraiiiej condudted to St. Dennis, where 
fhe was crowned } thence made her entry into Paris, 
amidft the joyful acclamations of the people, who re- 
garded this marriage as the moft profperous event that 
could have befallen the monarchy. 

The triumph and fuccefs of Charles was the moft 
fenfible mortification to the king of the Romans. He 
had loft a confiderable territory, which he thought he 
had acquired, and an accompliftied princefs, whom he 
had efpoufed ; he was affronted in the perfon of his 
daughter Margaret, who was fent back to him after fhe 
had been treated, during fome years, as queen of France } 
he had reafon to reproach himfelf with his own fupina 
fecurity,' in negledling the confummation of his mar- 
riage, which was eafily pradicable for him, end which 
would have rendered the tyc indiflbluble : Thefe confix 
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C H^A P. derations threw him into the mofl: violent rage, which 
^ . he vented in very indecent expreflions ; and he threatened 

> 49 «* F ranee with an invafion from the united arms of Auftria, 

Spain, and England. 

The king of England had alfo juft reafon to reproach 
himfelf with mifeonduft in this important tranfadUon ; 
and though the affair had terminated in a manner which 
he could not precifely forefee, his negligence, in leaving 
his moft ufeful ally fo long expofed to the invafion of 
fuperior power, could not but appear, on refledlion, the 
refult of timid caution and narrow politics. As he va- 
lued himfelf on his extenfive forefight and profound 
judgment, the afeendant acquired over him by a raw 
youth, fuch as Charles, could not but give him the 
higheft difpleafure, and prompt him to feck vengeance, 
after all remedy for his mifearriage was become abfolutclv 
impracUcable. But he was farther actuated by avarice, 
a motive flill more predominant with him than either 
pride or revenge ; and he fought, even from his prefent 
difappointments, the gratification of this ruling paffion. 
?ih July. On pretence of a French war, he iflued a commillion 
for levying a Benevolence on his people “ j a fpecies of 
taxation which had been aboliftied by a recent law 
of Richard III. This violence (for fuch it really was) 
fell chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who 
were polFeHed of the ready money. London alone 
contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds. 
Archbilhop Morton, the chancellor, inftrudled the com- 
miflioners to employ a dilemma, in which every one 
might be comprehended : If the perfons applied to lived 
frugally, they were told that their parfimony muft ne- 
ccfl'arily have enriched them : If their method of living 
were fplendid and hofpitable, they were concluded to be 

u Rymer, vol. xil. p. 446* Bacon fays that the benevolence wat levied 
Vkitb conlemof farliamenti which is a miilake* 
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opulent on account of their expences. This device was chap. 

^ XXV 

by feme called chancellor Morton’s fork, by others his ■ ‘ f 

crutch. >49>' 

So little apprehenfive was the king of a parliament on 

account of his levying this arbitrary impofrtion, that he 

foon after fummoned that adernbly to meet at Weft- 17 th oa. 

minfter ; and he even expected to enrich himfelf farther 

by working on their pallions and prejudices. He knew 

the difpleafure which the Englilh had conceived againft 

France on account of the acquifition of Britanny; and 

he took care to infill on that topic, in the fpecch which a parlia- 

he himfelf pronounced to the parliament. He told 

them that France, elated with her late fuccefies, had 

even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 

fufed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ftipulated 

to Edward IV'^. : That it became fo warlike a nation as 

the Englifh to be roufed by this indignity, and not to 

limit their pretenfions merely to repelling the prefent 

injury : That, for his part, he was determined to lay 

claim to the crown itfelf of France, and to maintain by 

• force of arms fo iuft a title, tranfmitted to him by his 

gallant anceftors; That Crecy, Poiiftiers, and Azincour, 

were fufficient to inftrudl them in their fuperiority over 

the enemy ; nor did he defpair of adding new names to 

the glorious catalogue: I'hat a king of France had been 

prifoner in London, and a king of England had been 

crowned at Paris ; events which (hould animate them to 

an emulation of like glory with that which had been 

enjoyed by their forefathers : That the domeftic diflen- 

tions of England had been the foie caufe of hep lofing 

thefe foreign dominions ; and her prefent internal 

union would be the effedlual means of recovering them : 

That where fuch lafting honour was in view, and 

fuch an important acquifition, it became not brave 

men to repine at the advance of a little treafure : And 

that, 
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CHAP, that, for his part, he was determined to make the war 
. maintain itfelf ; and hoped, by the invafion of fo opulent 

1491. a kingdom as France, to encreafe, rather than diminish, 
the riches of the nation 

Notwithstanding thefe magnificent vaunts of the 
king, all men of penetration concluded, from the per- 
fonal character of the man, and ftill more from the 
fituation of affairs, that he had no ferious intention of 
pufhing the war to fuch extremities as he pretended. 
France was not now in the fame condition as when fuch 
fuccefsful inroads had been made upon her by former 
kings of England. The great fiefs were united to the 
crown ; the princes of the blood were defirous of tran- 
quillity ; the nation abounded with able captains and 
veteran foldiers ; and the general afpe£l of her affairs 
feemed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promife 
them any confiderable advantages againfl her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were fupported by his 
pompous titles ; but were ill feconded by military power, 
and ftill lefs by any revenue proportioned to them. 
* The politic Ferdinand, while he made a fhow of war, 
was aftually negociating for peace; and, rather than 
expofe himfelf to any hazard, would accept of vary mo- 
derate conceffions from France. Even England was not 
free from domeftic difeontents ; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry’s friend and ally, James III. who had 
been murdered by his rebellious fubjedls, had made way 
for the fucceffion of his fon, James IV. who was de- 
voted to the French intereft, and would furely be alarmed 
at any important pregrefs of the Englifh arms. But all 
thefe obvious confiderations had no influence on the par- 
liament. Inflamed by the ideas of fubduing France, and 
of enriching themfelves by the fpoils of that kingdom, 

* Baton, p, £01. 
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they gave into the fnare prepared- for them, and voted chap* 
the fupply which tl^e king demanded. Two fifteenths ^ ‘ j 

were granted him ; and the better to enable his valTals >49i* 
and nobility to attend him, an aft was pafied, empowering 
them to fell their eftates, without paying any fines for 
alienation. 



The nobility were univerfally feizcd with a dcfire of 
military glory ; and, having creduloufly fwallowed all the 
boafis of the king, they dreamed of no lefs than carrying 
their triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and put- 
ting the crown of France on the head of their fovereign. 

Many of them borrowed large Aims, or fold off manors, 
that they might appear in the field with greater fplen- 
dour, and lead out their followers in more complete 
order. The king eroded the fea, and arrived at Calais &l> Ofl. 
on the fixth of Oftober, with an army of tv.’enty-five jv’ncr,"** 
thouland, foot and fixteen hundred horfe, which he put 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and the carl of 
Oxford : But as fome inferred, from his opening the 
campaign in fo late a feafon, that peace would foon be 
concluded between the crowns, he was dedrous of fug- 
gelling a contrary inference. “ He had come over,” 
he faid, “ to make an entire conqueft of France, which 
‘‘ was not the work of one fummer. It was there - 
“ fore of no confcquencc at wliat feafon he began the in- 
vaiion ; efpecially as he had Calais ready tor winter- 
“ quarters.” As if he had ferioudy intended this enter- 
prise, he inftantly marched into the enemy’s country, 
and laid fiege to Bulloigne : Rut, notwithftanding this iivari™ of 
appearance of hoftility, there had been fecret advances 
made towards peace above three months before ; and 
commiflioners had been appointed to treat of the terms. 

The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unex- 
pefted meafure, the king’s ambad'adors arrived in the 
Vot. III. A a camp 
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c p. camp from the Low Countries, and informed him that 
■ ‘ I Maximilian was in no readincfs to join him ; nor was 

any afliftance to be expedled from that quarter. Soon 
after, mellengers came from Spain, and brought news of 
a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in 
which Charles had made a ceffion of the counties of 
Roufiillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though thefe 
articles of intelligence were carefully difperfed through-^ 
out the army, the king was ftill apprehenfive left a hid- 
den peace, after fuch magnificent promifes and high ex- 
peiftations, might expo'fe him to reproach. In order the 
more eft'eiftually to cover the intended meafures, he 
fccrctly engaged the marquis of Dorfet, together with 
twenty-three perfons of diftinilion, to prefent him a peti- 
tion for agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence 
was founded on the late feafon of the year, the difficulty of 
fupplying the army at Calais during winter, the obftacles 
which arofc in the fiege of Bulloigne, the defertion of thofe 
allies whofe affiftance had been moft relied on : Events 
which might, all of them, have been forefecn before the 
embarkation of the forces. 

In confequence of thefe preparatory fteps, the biftiopof 
Exeter and lord Daubeny were fent to confer at Eftaples 
with the marcfchal de Cordes, and to put the laft hand 
to the treaty. A few days fufficed for that purpofe : 
3d No». The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary j and 
France'*'**' the king of France, who deemed the peaceable pof- 
feffion of Britanny an equivalent for any fum, and 
who was all on fire for his projeifted expedition into 
Italy, readily agreed to the propofals made him. He 
engaged to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400,000 
pounds fterling of our prefent money ; partly as a reim- 
burfement of the fums advanced to Britanny, partly as ar- 
rears of the penfion due to Edward IV. And he ftipu- 
lated a yearly penfion to Henry and his heirs of 25,000 
3. crowns. 
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crowns. Thus the Icing, as remarked by his hiflorian, c H A P* 
made profit upon his fubjeiSls for the war ; and upon his , ^ 

enemies for the peace And the people agreed that he 
had fulfilled his promife, when he faid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain itfelf. Maximilian 
was, if he pleafed, comprehended in Henry's treaty ; 
but he difdained to be, in any refpedt, beholden to an ally, 
of whom, he thought, he had reafon to complain : He 
made a feparate peace with P'rance^ and obtained reftitu- 
tion of Artois, Franchecompte, and Charolois, which had 
been ceded as the dowry of his daughter, when flie was af- 
fianced to the king of France. 

The peace concluded between England and France 
was the more likely to continue, becaufe Charles, full of 
ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his attention to 
the fide of Italy, and, foon after, undertook the con- 
queft of Naples ; an enterprize which Henry regarded 
with the greater indifference, as Naples lay remote from 
him, and France had never, in any age, been fuccefsful 
in that quarter. The king’s authority was fully efta- 
bliOied at home } and every rebellion, which had been 
attempted againff him, had hitherto tended only to con- 
found his enemies, and confolidate his power and influ- 
ence. His reputation for policy and condudi was daily 
augmenting j his treafures had encreafed even from the 
moft unfavourable events ; the hopes of all pretenders 
to his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the iffue which it had brought him. In this profper- 
ous fituation the king had reafon to flatter himfelf with 
the profpedl of durable peace and tranquillity : But his 
inveterate and indefatigable enemies, whom he had 
wantonly provoked, raifed him an adverfary, who long 
kept him in inquietude, and fometimes even brought him 
into danger. 

» Bicoo, p, 605. Pol, Virg. p 58#. 
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C The dutchefs of Burgundy, full of refentment for the 

H_ _ I dcprcffion of her family and its partizans, rather irri- 
I49*' rated than difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of her paft en- 
terprizes, was determined, at lead, to diftupb that go- 
vernment which ftie found it fo difficult to fubvert. 
By means of her emiflaries flie propagated a report that 
her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
efcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was mur- 
dered, and that he dill lay fomewhere concealed : And, 
finding this rumour, however improbable, to be greedily 
received by the people, die had been looking out for 
fome young man proper to perfonate that unfortunate 
prince. 

Perkin There was One 0(bec, or Warbec, a renegado Jew 

Wubcc. of Tournay, who had been carried by fome bufmels to 
London in the reign of Edward IV. and had there a fon 
born to him. Having had opportunities of being known 
' to the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailed 

with that prince, whofe manners were very ad'able, to 
dand godfather to his fon, to whom he gave the 
name of Peter, corrupted, after the Flemidi manner, 
into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by fome believed 
that Edward, among his amorous adventures, had a fe- 
cret commerce with Warbec’s wife; and people thence 
accounted for that refemblance which was afterwards 
remarked between young Perkin and that monarch 
Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned 
to Tournay; where Perkin, his fon, did not long re- 
main, but, by different accidents, was carried from place to 
place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby un- 
• known, and difficult to be traced by the mod diligent en- 
quiry. The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 
the natural verfatility and fagacity of his genius ; and he 
feemed to be a youth perfedJy fitted to adt any part, or 
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afTume any chara£ler. In this light he had been repre- 
fented to the dutchefs of Burgundy, who, ftruck with 
the concurrence of fo many circumftances fuited to her 
purpofe, defired to be made acquainted with the man on 
whom (he already began to ground her hopes of fuccefs. 
She found him to exceed her moll fanguine expeilations ; 
fo comely did he appear in his perfon, fo graceful in his 
air, fo courtly in his addrefs, fo full of docility and good 
fenfc in his behaviour and converfation. The leflbns, 
necelTary to be taught him, in order to his perfonating 
the duke of Y ork, were foon learned by a youth of fuch 
quick apprehenfion ; but as the feafon feemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, font him, under the care of lady 
Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained a year, un- 
known to all the world. 

The war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, feemed fo afford a proper 
opportunity for the difeovery of this new pha:nome- 
non ; and Ireland, which Hill retained its attachments 
to the houfe of York, was chofen as the proper place 
for his firft appearance He landed at Corke ; and 
immediately afiuming the name of Richard Plantagcnct, 
drew to him partizans among that credulous people. 
He wrote letters to the earls of Defmond and Kildare, 
inviting them to join his party ; He difperfed, every 
where, the ftrange intelligence of his efcape from the 
cruelty of his uncle Richard; And men, fond of every 
thing new and wonderful, began to make him the gene- 
ral fubjedl of their difeourfe, and even the objedl of 
their favour. 

The news foon reached France ;and Charles, prompted 
by the fecret felicitations of the dutchefs of Burgundy, 
and the intrigues of one Frion, a fecretary of Henry’s, 

i * Polyd. Virg, p, ^89, 
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® XXV ** dcfcrted his fervicc, fent Perkin an invitation t* 

repair to him at Paris. He received him with all the 
^^5*- marks of regard due to the duke of York; fettled on him 
a handfome penfion, alligned him magnificent lodgings, 
and, in order to provide at once for his dignity and fecu- 
rity, gave him a guard for his perfon, of whiph lord Con-: 
grefal accepted the office of captain. The French cour- 
tiers readily embraced a fidlion which their fovcreign 
thought it his intereft to adopt : Perkin, both by his de- 
pjrtinent and perfonal qualities, fupported the prepof- 
feffion which was fpread abroad of his royal pedigree ; 
And the whole kingdom was full of the accomplifiiments, 
as well as the fingular adventures and misfortunes of the 
young Plantagenet. Wonders of this nature are com- 
monly augmented at a diftance. From France, the ad- 
miration and credulity diffufed themfelves into England : 
Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred 
gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to offer theip 
fervices to the fuppofed duke of York, and to fhare his 
fortunes : And theimpoftor had now the appearance of a 
court attending him, and began to entertain hopes of final 
fuccefs in his undertakings. 

When peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
land at Eftaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into 
his hands ; but Charles, refolute not to betray a young 
man, of w’hatever birth, whom he had invited into his 
kingdom, would agree only to difmifs him. The pre- 
tended Richard retired to the dutchefs of Burgundy, and 
craving her protedlion and affiftance, offered to lay before 
her all the proofs of that birth to which he laid claim. 
The princefs affected ignorance of his pretenfions ; even 
•tutchefs of put on the appearance of diftruft ; and having, as fhe 
Burjuoiy, been already deceived by Simnel, Ihe was determined 

never again to be feduced by any impoftor. She defired 
before all the world to be inftrutSlcd in his reafons for 
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affuming the name which he bore ; feemed to examine ^ h^a p. 
every circumftancc with the moft fcrupulous nicety 5 put ■ ^ ' . 

many particular queftions to him j alFefted aflonilhment M 9 »- 
at his anfwers ; and at laft, after long and fevere fcrutiny, 
burft out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliver- 
ance, embraced him as her nephew, the true image of 
Edward, the foie heir of the Plantagenets, and the legi- 
timate fucceflbr to the Englilh throne. She immediately 1493, 
aifigned him an equipage fuited to his pretended birth ; 
appointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers ; engaged 
every one to pay court to him j and, on all occafions, ho- 
noured him with the appellation of the Rofe cf Eng- 

land. The Flemings, moved by the authority which 
Margaret, both from her rank and perfonal charaiSter, 
enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fidion of Per- 
kin’s royal defeent : No furmife of his true birth was as 
yet heard of : Little contradidion was made to the pre- 
vailing opinion ; And the Englilh, from their great com- 
munication with the Low Countries, were every day more 
and more prepoflelTed in favour of the impoftor. 

It was not the populace, alone, of England that gave 
credit to Perkin’s pretenfions. Men of the higheft birth 
and quality, difgufted at Henry’s government, by which 
they found the nobility deprefled, began to turn their eyes 
towards the new claimant ; and fome of them even en- 
tered into a correfpondence with him. Lord Fitzwater, and by ma- 
Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, betrayed 
their inclination towards him : Sir William Stanley, him- b.iity, 
felf, lord chamberlain, who had been fo adive in railing 
Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity 
or a reftlefs ambition, entertained the projed of a revolt 
in favour of his enemy’. Sir Robert Clifford and 
William Barley were Hill more open in their mea^ 
fures ; They went over to Flanders, were introduced by 
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XXV Burgundy to the acquaintance of Perkin, 

^ - - ■ and made him a tehder of their ferviccs. Clifford wrote 
*493- back to England, that he knew perfefUy the perfon of 
Richard duke of York, that this young man was un- 
doubtedly that prince himfelf, and that no circumftance 
of his ftory was expofed to the leaft difficulty. Such po- 
fitive intelligence, conveyed by a perfon of rank and cha- 
radfer, was fufficient, with many, to put the matter be- 
yond queffion, and excited the attention and wonder even 
of the moft indifferent. The whole nation was held in 
fufpence ; a regular confpiracy was formed againft the 
king’s authority ; and a correfpondcnce fettled between the 
malcontents in Flanders and thofe in England. 

The king was informed of all thefe particulars; 
but, agreeably to his character, which was both cautious 
and refolute, he proceeded deliberately, though fteadily, 
in counter- working the projedls of his enemies. His firft 
objedl was to afeertain the death of the real duke of Yorkj 
and to confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with 
regard to that event. Five perfons had been employed by 
Richard in the murder of his nephews, or could give 
evidence with regard to it ; Sir James Tirrel, to whom 
he had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpofe, and who had feen the dead princes; Forreft, 
Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the crime ; and the 
pricll, who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dighton alone 
were alive, and they agreed in the fame ftory; but, as the 
prieft was dead, and as the bodies were fuppofed to have 
been removed, by Rithard’s orders, from the place where 
they were firft interred, and could not now be found, it 
was not in Henry’s power to put the fa£f, fo much as he 
wifhed, beyond all doubt and controverfy. 

♦ He met at firft with more difficulty, but was, in the 
end, more fuccefsful, in dete£ling who this wonderful 
perfo.n was that thus boldly advanced prctenfions to bis 
' crown. 
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crown. He difperfed his fpies all over Flanders and ® 
England ; he engaged many to pretend that they had f 

embraced Perkin’s party; he direfted them^ to infi- 
nuate themfelves into the confidence of the young man’s 
friends ; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence 
of any confpirator, he bribed his retainers, his do- 
mefiic fervants, nay fometimes his confelFor, and by 
thefe means traced up fomc other confederate ; Clifford 
himfelf he engaged, by the hope of rewards and pardon, ' 
to betray the fccrets committed to him; the more trufl he 
gave to any of his fpies, the higher refentment did he 
feign againff them ; fome of them he even caufed to be 
publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure 
them the confidence of his enemies : And in the ifl'ue, the 
whole plan of the confpiracy was clearly laid before him; 
and the pedigree, adventures, life, and converfation of 
the pretended duke of York. This latter part of the 
ftory was immediately publifhed for the fatisfaclion of the 
nation : The confpirators he referved for a flower and 
furer vengeance. 

Meanwhile, he remonftrated with the archduke, 

Philip, on account of the countenance and protection 
which was afforded in his dominions to fo infamous an 
impoftor; contrary to treaties fubfifting between the fo- 
vereigns, and to the mutual amity which had fo long 
been maintained by the fubjeCls of both flates. Marga- 
ret had intereft enough to get his application rejected; on 
pretence that Philip had no authority over the demefnes 
of the dutchefs dowager. And the king, in refentment 
of this injury, cutoff all commerce with the Low-Coun- 
tries, banifhed the Flemings, and recalled his own fub- 
■jeCts from thefe provinces. Philip retaliated by like 
edicts; but Henry knew, that fo mutinous a people as 
the Flemings would not long bear, in compliance with 
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CHAP, the humours of thwr prince, to be deprived of the ,be- 
I ' . ncBcial branch of commerce which they carried on with 
1494. England. 

He had it in his power to inflift more cIFedual punifln- 
ment on his domeftic enemies; and when his projedts 
were fufficiently matured, he failed not to make them feel 
the cft'edls of his refentment. Almoft in the fame inllant, 
he arrefted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 
with William Daubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Cref- 
fenor, and Thomas Aflwood. All thefe were arraigned, 
convidled, and condemned for high treafon, in adhering 
and promifing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, and 
Daubeney, were immediately executed : Fitzwater was 
fent over to Calais, and detained in cuftody; but being 
detedled in pradlifing on his keeper for an efcape, he foon 
after underwent the fame fate. The reft were pardoned, 
together with William Worfeley, dean of St. Paul’s, and 
fame others, who had been accufed and examined, but 
not brought to public trial*’. 

Greater and more folemn preparations were deemed 
requifite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whofe 
authority in the nation, whofe domeftic connexions with 
the king as well as his former fervices, feemed to fecure 
him againft any accufation or punifhment. Clifford was 
dire£led to come over privately to England, and to throw 
himfelf at the king’s feet, while he fat in council ; crav- 
ing pardon for pad offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any fervices which fhould be required of him. 
Henry then told him, that the beft proof he could give of 
penitence, and the only fervice he could now render him, 
was the full confeflion of his guilt, and the difeovery of 
all his accomplices, however diftinguifhed by rank or 
character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford ac- 
cufed Stanley, then prefent, as his chief abettor; and of- 
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fered to iay before the council the full proof of his guilt. 

Stanley himfelf could not difcover more furprize than 
liras affe£led by Henry on the occafion. He received the *491, 
intelligence as abfolutely falfe and incredible; that a man, 
to whom he was in a great meafure beholden for his 
crown, and even for his life ; a man, to whom, by every 
honour and favour, he had endeavoured to exprefs his 
gratitude ; whofe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own 
father-in-law; to whom he had even committed the truft 
of his pcrfon, by creating him lord chamberlain : That 
this man, enjoying his full confidence and affedlion, not 
a£luated by any motive of difeontent or apprehenfion, 
fliould engage in a confpiracy againft him. Clifford was 
therefore exhorted to weigh well the confequences of his 
accufation ; but as he perfifted in the fame pofitive afle- 
verations, Stanley was committed to cuffody, and was 
foon after examined before the council He denied not 
the guilt imputed to him by Clifford ; he did not even 
endeavour much to extenuate’it; whether he thought that 
a frank and open confeflion would ferve as an atonement, 
or truffed to his prefent connexions, and his former fer- 
vices, for pardon and fecurity. But princes are often apt Trial ana 
to regard great fervices as a ground of jealoufy, efpecially stance/” 
if accompanied with a craving and refflefs difpofition, in 
the perfon who has performed them. The general dif- 
eontent alfo, and mutinous humour of the people, feemed 
to require fome great example of feverity. And as Stan- 
ley was one of the moft opulent fubjedls in the kidgdom, 
being polTeffed of above three thoufand pounds a-year in 
land, and forty thoufand marks in plate and money, be- 1495, 
fides other property of great value, the profpeiS of fo 
rich a forfeiture was deemed no fmall motive for Henry’s 
proceeding to extremities againff him. After fix weeks 15th Feb. 
delay, which was interpofed, in order to -ftiew that the 
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king was refiralned by doubts and fcruples ; the prifoner 
was brought to his trial, condemned, and prefently after 
beheaded. Hiflorians are not agreed with regard to the 
crime which was proved againft him. The general 
report is, that he fbould have faid in confidence to Clif- 
ford, that, if he were fure the young man, who appeared 
in Flanders, was really fon to king Edward, he never 
would bear arms againft him. The fentiment might 
difguft Henry, as implying a preference of the houfe of 
York to that of Lancafter; but could fcarcely be the 
ground, even in thofe arbitrary times, of a fentence of 
high treafon againft Stanley. It is more probable, there- 
fore, as is aflerted by fome hiftorians, that he had exprefsly 
engaged to afllft Perkin, and had actually fent him fome 
fupply of money. 

The fate of Stanley made great impreffion on the king- 
dom, and ftruck all the partizans of Perkin v/ith the deep- 
eft difmay. From Clifford’s defertion, they found that 
all their fecrets were betrayed ; and as it appeared, that 
Stanley, while he feemed to live in the greateft confidence 
with the king, had been continually furrounded by fpies, 
who reported and regiftered every adlion in which he was 
engaged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 
diftruft took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
ftroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaintance. 
The jealous and fevere temper of the king, together with 
his great reputation for fagacity and penetration, kept 
men in awe, and quelled not only the movements of fe- 
dition, but the very murmurs of faiSion. Libels, how- 
ever, creeped out againft Henry’s perfon and adminiftra- 
tion ; and being greedily propagated by every fecret art, 
fhewed that there ftill remained among the people a con- 
fiderable root of difeontent, which wanted only a proper 
opportunity to difeover itfelf. 
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But Henry continued more intent on encreafing the ^ 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their afFedlions. . _ ' . 

Trufting to the great fuccefs which attended him in all > 495 * 
his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a loofe 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per- 
verted law and juftice, in order to exadl fines and com- 
pofitions from his people. Sir William Capel, alderman 
of London, was condemned on fome penal flatutes to pay 
the fum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound 
for fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firft noted 
cafe of the kind ; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
pared the way for many others. The management, in- 
deed, of thefe arts of chicanery, was the great fccret of 
the king’s adminifiration. While he deprelled the nobi- 
lity, he exalted and honoured and carefled the lawyers ; 
and by that means both beftowed authority on the laws, 
and was enabled, whenever he pleafed, to pervert them to 
his own advantage. His government was opprelEve; but 
it was fo much the lefs burthenfome, as, by his extending 
royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the foie oppreflbr in his kingdom. 

As Perkin found, that the king’s authority daily gained 
ground among the people, and that his own pretenfions 
were becoming obfolete, he rcfolved to attempt fome- 
thing, which might revive the hopes and expedlations of 
his partizans. Having collefted a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and neceflitous perfons of all nations, to 
the number of 6co men, he put to fea, with a refolution 
of making a defeent in England, and of exciting the 
common people to arms, fince all his correfpondence with 
the nobility was cut ofF by Henry’s vigilance and feve- 
rity. Information being brought him, that the king had 
made a progrefs to the north, he caft anchor on the coaft 
of Kent, and fent fome of his retainers afliore, who ini 
vited the country to join him. The gentlemen of Kent 
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• aflembled fome troops to oppofe him j but they puf- 
/ j»fed to do more edential fervice than by repelling the 
invafion : They carried the femblance of friendfhip to 
Perkin, and invited him to come, himfelf, afliore, in or- 
der to take the command over them. But the wary youth, 
obferving that they had more order and regularity in their 
movements than could be fuppofed in new levied forces, 
who had taken arms again!!: eftablilhed authority, refufed 
tQ> entruf! himlelf into their hands; and the Keritifh 
troops, defpairing of fuccefs in their ftrafagem, fell upon 
fuch of his retainers, as were already landed ; and befides 
fome whom they flew, they took a hundred and fifty pri- 
foners. Thefe were tried and condemned; and all of 
them executed, by orders from the king, who was re- 
folved to ufe no lenity towards men of fuch defperate 
fortunes'*. 

This year a parliament was fummoned in England, 
and another in Ireland; and fome remarkable laws were 
palled in both countries. The Englilh parliament en- 
abled, that no perfon, who fliould by arms or otherwife 
aflift the king for the time being, Ihould ever afterwards, 
either by courfe of law or a<S of parliament, be attainted 
for fuch an inftance of obedience. This flatute might be 
expofed to fome cenfure, as favourable to ufurpers ; were 
there any precife rule, which always, even during the 
moft fadious times, could determine the true fucceflbr, 
and render every one inexcufable who did not fubmit 
to him. But as the titles of princes are then the great 
fubjedl of difpute, and each party pleads topics in its own 
favour, it feems but equitable to fecure thofe who adl in 
fupport of public tranquillity, an objedf at all times of 
undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, confcious of 
his difputed title, promoted this law, in order to fecure his 
^artizans again!! all events ; but as he had himfelf obferv- 
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cJ a contrary praftice with regard toRichard’-s adherents, ® p. 
he had reafon to apprehend, that, during the violence ■ f 

which ufually enfues on public convulfions, his example, >+ 9 S* 
rather than his law, would, in cafe of a new revolution, 
be followed by his enemies. And the attempt to bind 
the legiflaturc itfelf, by preferibing rules to future parlia- 
ments, was contradidlory to the plaineil principles of 
political government. 

This parliament alfo pafTed an a£I, impowering the 
king to levy, by courfe of law, all the Aims which any 
perfon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence : A fta- 
tute, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
dire^Iy authorized and juftihed. 

The king’s authority appeared equally prevalent and 
uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been 
fent over to that country, with an intention of quelling 
the partizans of the houfe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to fubjedlion. He was not fupported by forces 
fufficient for that enterprize : The Irilh, by flying into 
their woods, and morafles, and mountains, forfome time 
eluded his efforts: But Poynings fummoned a parliament ' 
at Dublin, where he was more fuccefsful. He paffed 
that memorable ftatute, which ftill bears his name, and 
which eftablilhes the authority of the Englifli government' 
in Ireland. By this ftatute, all the former laws of Eng- 
land were made to be of force in Ireland ; and no bill 
can be introduced into the Irilh parliament, unlefs it pre- 
vioufly receive the fanftion of the council of England, 

This latter claufe feems calculated for enfuring the domi- 
nion of the Englilh ; but was really granted at the defire 
of the Irifli commons, who intended, by that means, to 
fecure themfelves from the tyranny of their lords, parti- 
cularly of fuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Irilh 
birth'. 
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CHAP. Whii.e Henry’sauthoritywasthuseftablifhed through- 

\ ■ ' . out his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the 

j.,55. whole continent was thrown into combuftion by the 
French invafion of Italy, and by the rapid fuccefs which 
attended Charles in that rafli and ill-concerted enter- 
prize. The Italians, who had entirely loft the ufe of 
arms, and who, in the midft of continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aftonilhed to meet 
an enemy, that made the field of battle not a pompous 
tournament, but a feene of blood, and fought, at the ha- 
, zard of their own lives, the death of their enemy. Their 

efieminate troops were difperfed every where on the ap- 
proach of the French army; Their beft fortified cities 
opened their gates: Kingdoms and ftates were in an in- 
ftant overturned : And through the whole length of Italy, 
' which the h’rench penetrated without refiftance, they 
feemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
than making conquefts over an enemy. The maxims, 
which the Italians, during that age, followed in nego- 
ciations, were as ill calculated to fupport their ftates, as 
the habits to which they were addidfed in war : A trea- 
cherous, deceitful, and inconfiftent fyftem of politics pre- 
vailed; and even thofe fmall remains of fidelity and ho- 
nour, which were preferved in the councils of the other 
European princes, were ridiculed in Italy as proofs of 
ignorance and rufticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who 
invited the French to ihvade Naples, had net'er defired or 
expedfed their fuccefs ; and was the firft that felt terror from 
the profpemus ifilic of thofe projedls, which he himfelf had 
concerted. By his intrigues, a league was formed among 
feveral potentates to oppofe the progrefs of Charles’s con- 
quefts, and fecure their own independency. This league 
was compofed of Ludovico himfelf, the pope, Maximi- 
lian king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the 
republic of V'^enicc. Henry too entered into the confede- 
I racy j 
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^acy ; but was not put to any cxpence or trouble In con- 
fequence of his ehgagementSi The king of France, ter- 
rified by fo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 
with the greater part of his armyj and returned to France. 

The forces which he left in his new conqueft were^ 
partly by the revolt Of the inhabitants, partly by the in- 
vafion of the Spaniard's, Toon after fubduedj and the 
whole kingdom of Naples fuddenly returned to its alle- 
giance under Ferdinand, fon to Alphonfo, who had been 
fuddenly expelled by the irruption of the French. Ferdi- 
nand died foon after; and left his uncle, Frederic, in full 
poflefEon of the throne. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

Perkin retires to Scotland InJurreSHon in the weft 

—Battle of Blackheath Pruce with Scotland 

—Perkin taken prijcner Perkin executed 

The earl of IVarwic executed Marriage 

of prince Arthur with Catharine of Arragon—— 

His death Marriage of the princefs Margaret 

with the king of Scotland-^—OppreJJions of the 

people A parliament Arrival of the king 

of Caftile— Intrigues of the earl of Suffolk — - 
Sicknefs of the king llis death and charac- 
ter His laws. 



P. A FTER Perkin was repulfed from the coaft of 
j ±\. Kent, he retired into Flanders ; but as he found it 
1495. impolfible to procure fubfiftence for himfelf and his fol- 
lowers, while he remained in tranquillity, he foon after 
made an attempt upon Ireland, which had always ap- 
peared forward to join every invader of Henry’s authority. 
But Poynings had now put the affairs of that ifland in fo 
good a pofture, that Perkin met with little fuccefs ; and, 
being tired of the favage life which he was obliged to 
lead, while fkulking among the wild Irifh, he bent his 
courfe towards Scotland, and prefented himfelf to James 
IV. who then governed that kingdom. He had been 
previoufly recommended to this prince by the king of 
France, who was difgufted at Henry for entering into the 
general league againll him ; and this recommendation was 
even feconded by Maximilian, who, though one of the 
confederates, was alfo difplcafed with the kin^, on account 

of 
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of his prohibiting in England all commerce with the Low C P. 
Countries. The countenance given to Perkin by thefe v— 
princes procured him a favourable reception with the king ^ 
of Scotland, who adured him, that, whatever he weie, tlre>toScot- 
he never fhould repent putting himfclf in his hands ' : 

The infinuating addrefs and plauftble behaviour of the 
youth himfelf, feem even to have gained him credit and 
authority. James, whom years had not yet taught dif- 
truft or caution, was feduced to believe the ftory of Per- 
kin’s birth and adventures ; and he carried his confidence 
fo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine Gor- 
don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and related to 
himfelf.j a young lady too, eminent for virtue as well as 
beauty. 

There fubfifted at that time a great jealoufy between 1495. 
the courts of England and Scotland ; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt any 
fiilion, which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to 
diftrefs or difficulty. He fuddeiily refolvcd to make an 
inroad into England, attended by fome of tlie borderers ; 
and he carried Perkin along with him, in hopes that the 
appearance of the pretended prince might raife an infur- 
reclion in the northern counties. Perkin himfelf difperfed 
a manifefto, in which he fet forth his own ftory, and 
craved the affiftance of all his fubjeifts in expelling the 
ufurper, whofe tyranny and mal-adminiftration, whofe 
depreflion of the nobility by the elevation of mean per- 
fons, whofe opprelfion of the people by multiplied impo- 
fitions and vexations, had juftly, he faid, rendered him 
odious to all men. But Perkin’s prctcnfions, attended 
with repeated difappomtments, were now become ftale in 
the eyes even of the populace ; and the hoftile difpofi- 
tions, which fubfifted between the kingdoms rendered a 

f Eacen, p. 815. Polydcrc Virgil, p. jg 5 , 597. 
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CHAP, prince, fupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome pre- 
^ ' . fent to the Englifli nation. The ravages alfo committed 

>496. by the borderers, accuflomed to licence and diforder, 
ftruck a terror into all men ; and made the people prepare 
rather for repelling the invaders than for joining them. 
Perkin, that he might fupport his pretenfions to royal 
birth, feigned great compalEon for the mifery of his 
plundered fubjeifts ; and publicly remonftrated with his 
ally againft the depredations exercifed by the Scottilh 
army*: But James told him, that he doubted his con- 
cern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that 
he was anxious to preferve what never fhould belong to 
him. That prince now began to perceive that his at- 
tempt would be fruitlefs ; and hearing of an army which 
was on its march to attack him, he thought proper to 
retreat into h is own country. 

The king difeovered little anxiety to procure either 
reparation or vengeance for this infult committed on him 
by the Scottifli nation : His chief concern was to draw 
advantage from it, by the pretence which it might afford 
him to levy impofitions on his own fubjefts. He fum- 
moned a parliament, to whom he made bitter complaints 
againft the irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impofture 
countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaftations com- 
mitted in the northern counties, and the multiplied infults 
thus offered both to the king and kingdom of England. 
The parliament made the expe£led return to this dif- 
courfe, by granting a fubfidy to the amount of 1 20,000 
pounds, together with two fifteenths. After making this 
grant, they were difmiiled. 



The vote of parliament for impofing the tax was 
without much difficulty procured by the authority of 
Henry ; but he found it not fo eafy to levy the money 
upon his fubjeds. The people, who were acquainted 
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with the immenfe treafures which he had amafled, could ill ^ P- 
brook the new impofitions raifed on every flight occafion ; ■ ' f 

and it is probable, that the flaw, which was univerfally 1^97. 
known to be in his title, made his reign the more fubjedb 
to infurredlions and rebellions. When the fubfidy began Infurrec. 
to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and wefl. 
poor, robuft and courageous, murmured againfl a tax, 
occafioned by a fudden inroad of the Scots, from which 
they eftecmed themfelves entirely fecure, and which had 
ufually been repelled by the force of the northern coun- 
ties. Their ill-humour was farther incited by one Mi- 
chael Jofcph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fel- 
low, who, by thrufting himfelf forward on every occa- 
fion, and being loudefl in every complaint againft the 
government, had acquired an authority among thofe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had be- 
come the oracle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the 
fedition, by informing them that the tax, though im- 
pofed by parliament, was entirely illegal ; that the north- 
ern nobility were bound, by their tenures, to defend 
the nation againft the Scots ; and that if thefe new im- 
pofitions were tamely fubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 
and of his minifters would foon render the burden into- 
lerable to the nation. The Cornifli, he faid, muft deliver 
to the king a petition, feconded by fuch a force as would 
give it authority ; and, in order to procure the concurrence 
of the reft of the kingdom, care muft be taken, by their 
orderly deportment, to Ihew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redrefs of all thofe grievances ' 

under which the people had fo long laboured. 

Encouraged by thefe fpeeches, the multitude flock- 
ed together, and armed themfelves with axes, bills, bows, 
and fuch weapons as country people are ufually poflefled 
of. Flammoc and Jofeph were chofen their leaders. 

They foon conduced the Cornifh through the county of 
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CHAP. Devon, and reached that of Somerfet. At Taunton the 

XXVI ^ 

^ rebels killed, in their fury, an officious and eager com- 
J 197 - miffioncr of the fubfidy, whom they called the provoft of 
Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined by 
lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reftlefs in 
his temper. He had from the beginning maintained a 
fecret correfpondcnce with the firfl movers of the infur- 
redbion ; and was now joyfully received by them as their 
leader. Proud of the countenance given them by fo con- 
fiderable a nobleman, they continued their march ; breath- 
ing deftrudbion to the king’s minifters and favourites, 
particularly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, who were deemed the moft aebive inftruments 
in all his oppreffions. Notwithftanding their rage againft 
the adminiftration, they carefully followed the diredbions 
given them by their leaders ; and as they met with no 
refiftance, they committed, during their march, no vio- 
lence or diforder. 

The rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the inha- 
bitants of Kci'.t, as they had ever, during all ages, 
remained unfubdued, and had even maintained their in- 
dependence during the Norman conquelb, would furely 
embrace their party, and declare themfclves for a caufe, 
which was no other than that of public good and general 
liberty. But the Kentifti people had very lately diftin- 
gurfhed themfclves by repelling Perkin’s invafion ; and as 
they had received from the king many gracious acknow- 
ledgments for this fervice, their affedbions were, by that 
means, much conciliated to his government. It was 
eafy, therefore, for the carl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who polfeircd great authority in thofe 
parts, to retain the people in obedience ; and the Cornifli 
rebels, though they pitched their camp near Elthain, at 
the very gates of London, and invited all the people to 

join 
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1497. 



wanted not difcontents every where, but no one would 
take part in fo rafh and ill-concerted an enterprize.; and 
befides, the fituation in which the king’s affairs then 
flood, difcouraged even the boldeft and moft daring. 

Henry, in order to oppofe the Scots, had already ’ 
levied an army, which he put under the command of lord 
Daubcney, the chamberlain ; and as foon as he heard of 
the Cornifli infurredlion, he ordered it to march fouth- 
wards, and fupprefs the rebels. Not to leave the northern 
frontier defencelcfs, he difpatched thither the earl of 
Surrey, who affembled the forces on the borders, and 
made head againft the enemy. Henry found here the 
concurrence of the three moft fatal incidents that can 
befal a monarchy; a foreign enemy, a domeftic rebel- 
lion, and a pretender to his crown ; but he enjoyed great 
refources in his army and treafure, and ftill more, in the 
intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did not, 
however, immediately give full fcope to his military 
fpirit. On other occafions, he had always haftened to a 
decifion ; and it was a ufual faying with him, that he de- 
fired but to fee hk rebels : But as the Cornifh mutineers be- 
haved in an inpffcnfive manner, and committed no fpoil 
on the country ; as they received no acceflion of force on 
their marcher in their encampment; and as fuch hafty 
and popular tumults might be expe£led to diminifti every 
moment by delay ; he took poft in London, and afliduoufly 
prepared the means of enfuring vidlory. 

After all his forces were colle£led, he divided them 
into three bodies, and marched out to affail the enemy. 
The firft body, commanded by the earl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Effex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themfelves behind the hill on which the 
rebels were encamped ; The fecond and moft confider- 
able, Henry put under the command of lord Daubcney, 
B b 4 an)} 
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CHAP, and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 
‘ ■ on the a<Slion. The third, he kept as a body of rcferve 
1497. about his own perfon, and took poft in St. George’s 
fields ; where he fecured the city, and could eafily, as 
occafion ferved, either reftorc the fight, or finilh the vic- 

Juneaid. tory. To put the enemy off their guard, he had fprcad 
a report that he was not to attack them till fome days 
after ; and, the better to confirm them in this opinion, he 
began not the a£lion till near the evening. Daubeney 
beat a detachment of the rebels from Deptford bridge ^ 
and before the main body could be in order to receive 
him, he had gained the afeent of the hi]l, and placed 
himfelf in array before them. They were formidable 
from their numbers, being fixteen tfioufand ftrong, and 
were not defedlive in valour ; but being tumultuary 
troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry or artillery, 
they were but an unequal match for the king’s forces, 
Daubeney began the attack with courage, and even with 
a contempt of the enemy, which had almoft proved fatal 
to him. He rufhed into the midft of them, and was 
taken prifoner } but foon after was releafed by his owq 
troops. After fome refiftance, the rebels were broken, 
and put to flight’’, Lord Aodley, Flammoc, and Jofeph, 
their leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter feemed even to exult in his end, and bpafled, with 
a prepoflerous ambition, that he fhould make a figure iq 
hiftory. The rebels, being furrounded on every fide by 
the king’s troops, were almoft all made prifoners, and 
immediately difmifled without farther punifhment : Whe- 
ther that Henry was fatisfied with the victims who had 
fallen in the field, and who amounted to near two thou- 
fand, or that he pitied the ignorance and fimplicity of the 
multitude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
fenfive behaviour, or was pleafed that they had never, 
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during their infurreftion, difputed his title, and had C H a p. 
Ihcwn no attachment to the houfe of York, the higheft ■ ^ ‘ ^ 

crime, of which, in his eyes, they could have been *+97* 
guilty. 

The Scottilh king was not idle during thefe commo- 
tions in England. He levied a confiderable army, and 
fat down before the caftle of Norham in Northumberland ; 
but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, bifhop 
of Durham, fo well provided both with men and ammu- 
nition, that he made little or no progrefs in the fiege. 

Hearing that the earl of Surrey had collefted fome forces, 
and was advancing upon him, he retreated into his own 
fountry, and left the frontiers expofed to the inroads of 
the Englifh general, who befieged and took Alton, a 
fmall caftle lying a few miles beyond Berwic. Thefe 
unfuccefsful or frivolous attempts on both fides prognof- 
ticated a fpeedy end to the war ; and Henry, notwith- 
ftanding his fuperior force, was no lefs defirous than 
James of terminating the differences between the nations. 

Not to depart, however, from his dignity, by making 
the firft advai^ces, he employed in this friendly office 
Peter Hialas, a man of addrefs and learning, who had 
come to him as ambaflador from Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
and who was charged with a commiffion of negociating 
the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their daughter, 
with Arthur prince of Wales'. 

Hialas took a journey northwards, and offered his 
mediation between James and Henry, as minifter of a 
prince who was in alliance with both potentates. Com- 
miffioners were foon appointed to meet, and confer on 
terms of accommodation. The firft demand of the Eng- 
lifh was, that Perkin fhould be put into their hands : 

James replied, that he himfelf was no judge of the young 
plan’s pretenfions, but having received him as a fuppli- 
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C cant, and promifed him proteiSion, he was determined. 

, ' j not to betray a man who had trufted to his good faith 

»497- and his generofity. The next demand of the Englifh 
met with no better reception : They required reparation 
for the ravages committed by the Jate inroads into Eng- 
land : The Scottifli commiffioners replied, that the fpoils 
were like water fpilt upon the ground, which could never 
be recovered, and that Henry’s fubje£ls were better able 
to bear the lofs, than their mailer’s to repair it. Henry’s 
commiflioners next propofed, that the two kings Ihould 
have an interview at Ncwcaftle, in order to adjull all 
differences ; but James faid, that he meant to treat of a 
peace, not to go a begging for it. Left the conferences 
Turs with fliould break off altogether without efFc£l, a truce was 
Stoiljnd. concluded for foine months ; and James, perceiving that, 
while Perkin remained in Scotland, he himfelf never 
flaould enjoy a folid peace with Henry, privately defired 
him to depart the kingdom. 

Access was now barred Perkin into the Low Coun- 
tries, his ufual retreat in all his difappointments. The 
Flemilh merchants, who feverely felt tlie lofs refulting 
from the interruption of commerce with England, had 
made fuch intereft in the archduke’s council, that com- 
milfioners were fent to London, in order to treat of an 
accommodation. The Flemilh court agreed, that all 
Englilh rebels Ihould be excluded the Low Countries j 
and in this prohibition the demefnes of the dutchefs-dow- 
ager were exprefsly comprehended. When this principal 
article was agreed to, all the other terms were eafily ad- 
jufted. A treaty of commerce was finilhed, which was 
favourable to the Flemings, and to which they long gave 
the appellation of Intercurjus mognus, the great treaty. 
And when the Englilh merchants returned to their ufual 
abode at Antwerp, they were publicly received, as in 
proceflion, with joy and feftivity, 

Perkik 
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Perkin was a Fleming by defcent, though born in C h a p. 



England ; and it might therefore be doubted, whether he 
were included in the treaty between the two nations : But 
as he muft difmifs all his Englilh retainers if he took 
fhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was fure of a 
cold reception, if not bad ufage, among people who were 
determined to keep on terms of friendfhip with the court 
of England ; he thought fit rather to hide himfelf, during 
fome time, in the wilds and fallnelles of Ireland. Im- 
patient, however, of a retreat, which was both difagree- 
able and dangerous, he held confultations with his fol- 
lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aftley, three broken tradef- 
men ; By their advice, he refolved to try the aftcdlions of 
the Cornifh, whofe mutinous difpofition, notwithftanding 
the king’s lenity, ftill fubfifted, after the fuppreffion of 
their rebellion. No fooncr did he appear at Bodmin 
in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of 
three thoufand, flocked to his ftandard ; and Perkin, 
elated with this appearance of fuccefs, took on him, for 
the firft time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
England. Not to fufFer the expeilations of his followers 
to languifh, he prefented himfelf before Exeter; and, by 
many fair promifes, invited that city to join him. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants fhut their gates againft him, he 
laid fiege to the place; but being unprovided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every thing requifite for the attempt, he 
made no progrefs in his undertaking. Meflengers were 
fent to the king, informing him of this infurreclion ; The 
citizens of Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold 
out to the laft extremity, in expedfation of receiving fuc- 
cour from the well -known vigilance of that monarch. 

When Henry was informed that Perkin was landed 
in England, he exprefled great joy, and prepared himfelf 
with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at 
length, to put a period to pretenfions which had fo long 
i given 
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CHAP, given him vexation and inquietude. All the courtiers, 
» - ‘j fenfible that their aiUvity on this occafion would be the 
ii97- moft acceptable fervice which they could render the king, 
difplayed their zeal for the enterprize, and forwarded his 
preparations. The lords Daubeney and Eroke, with 
Sir Rice ap Thomas, haftened forward with a fmall body 
of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl of Devon- 
{hire, and the mofi confiderable gentlemen in the county 
of that name, took arms of their own accord, and 
marched to join the king’s generals. The duke of Buck- 
ingham put himfelf at the head of a troop, confining of 
young nobility and gentry, who ferved as volunteers, and 
who longed for an opportunity of difplaying their courage 
and their loyalty. The king himfelf prepared to follow 
with a confiderable army ; and thus all England fcemcd 
united againft a pretender who had at firft engaged thcif 
attention, and divided their alFeiBions, 

Perkin, informed of thefe great preparations, imme- 
diately raifed the Gege of Exeter, and retired to Taun- 
ton. Though his followers now amounted to the 
number of near feven thoufand, and feemed Gill refolute 
to maintain his caufe, he himfelf defpaired of fuccefs, 
and fecretly withdrew to the fan>Guary of Beaulieu In the 
new foreft. The Cornifti rebels fubmitted to the king’s 
mercy, and found that it was not yet exbauGed in their 
behalf. Except a few perfons of defperate fortunes who 
were executed, and fome others who were feverely Gned, 
all the reft were difmilled with impunity. Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the 
vi<3or, and was treated with a generoGty which does 
him honour. He foothed her mind with many marks of 
regard, placed her in a reputable ftation about the queen, 
and afligned her a penfion, which file enjoyed even under 
his fucceftbr. 
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Henry deliberated what courfe to take with Perkin chap. 

XXVI 

himfelf. Some counfelied him to make the privileges ^ ' f 

of the church yield to reafons of ftate, to take him 1498. 
by violence from the fanduary, to infli<S on him the 
punifliment due to his temerity, and thus at once to put 
an end to an impofture which had long dilfurbed the go- 
vernment, and which the credulity of the people, and 
the artifices of malcontents, were flill capable of reviving. 

But the king deemed not the matter of fuch importance 
as to merit fo violent a remedy. He employed fome 
perfons to deal with Perkin, and perfuade him, under 
■promife of pardon, to deliver himfelf into the king’s 
hands'. The king conduced him, in a fpecies of mock 
triumph, to London. As Perkin pafTed along the road, 
and through the ftreets of the city, men of all ranks foner*.^"” 
flocked about him, and the populace treated with the 
higheft derifion his fallen fortunes. They feemed 
defirous of revenging themfelves, by their infults, for 
the fliame which their former belief of his impoftures 
had dirown upon them. Though the eyes of the natioa 
were generally opened with regard to Perkin’s real pa- 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeflion of his life 
and adventures ; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be difperfed, foon after, for the fatisfaftion of the 
public. But as his regard to decency made him entirely 
fupprefs the (hare which the dutchefs of Burgundy bad 
had in contriving and conducing the impofture, the 
people, who knew that ftie had been the chief inftrument 
in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the 
filence on that head, to pay the lefs credit to the authen- 
ticity of the narrative. 

But Perkin, though his life was granted him, was 149); 
flill detained in cuftody ; and keepers were appointed to 

' Polydore Virgil, p. 6c6, 
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*”xxvi*'’ Impatient of confinement, he broke from 

, ‘ f his keepers, and flying to the fan£tuary of Shyne, put 

>499- himfelf into the hands of the prior ‘of that monaftery. 

^ The prior had obtained great credit by his chara£ler of 

fanclity ; and he prevailed on the king again to grant a 
pardon to Perkin. But in order to reduce him to ftill 
greater contempt, he was fet in the flocks at VVcflminfter 
and Cheapfide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the people the confeffion which had formerly been 
publiflied in his name. He was then confined to the 
Tower, where his habits of reftlefs intrigue and enter- 
prize followed him. He infinuated himfelf into -the in- 
timacy of four fervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant 
of the Tower ; and, by their means, opened a corre- 
fpondcnce with the earl of Warwic, who was confined 
in the fame prifon. 'I'his unfortunate prince, who had 
from his earlieft youth been fhut up from the commerce 
of men, and who was ignorant even of the moft com- 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity which 
made him fufceptible of any impreflion. The continued 
dread alfo of the more violent effeifls of Henry’s tyranny, 
joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to em- 
brace a project for his efcape, by the murder of the lieu- 
tenant; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter- 
prize. The confpiracy efcaped not the king’s vigilance : 
It was even very generally believed that the fcheme had 
been laid by himfelf, in order to draw Warwic and Per- 
kin into the fnare : But the fubfequent execution of two 
of Digby’s fervants for the contrivance, feems to clear 
the king of that imputation, which was indeed founded 
more on the general idea entertained of his character, 
than on any pofitive evidence. 

Perkin, by this new attempt, after fo many enor- 
mities, had rendered himfelf totally unworthy of mercy; 
and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and fooa 

after 
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after hanged at Tyburn, perfifting ftill in the confeffion C 

of his impofture It happened about that very time, 

that one Wilfordj a cordwainer’s fon, encouraged by the 

furprifing credit given to other impoftures, had under- cuted. 

taken to perfonate the earl of Warwic j and a prieft had 

even ventured from the pulpit to recommend his caufe to 

the people, who feemed ftill to retsfin a propenfity to 

adopt it. This incident ferved Henry as a pretence for 

his feverity towards that prince. He was brought to 

trial, and accufed not of contriving his efcape (for 

as he was committed for no crime, the defire of liberty 

muft have been regarded as natural and innocent), but of 

forming defigns to difturb the government, and raife an 

infurreflion among the people. Warwic confefled the Tlice<irtof 

indi(Sment, was condemned, and the fentence was exe- 

cuted upon him. 21ft Nor. 

This violent aft of tyranny, the great blemifli of 
Henry’s reign, by which he deftroyed the laft remaining 
male of the line of Plantagenet, begat great difcontent 
among the people, who faw an unhappy prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
been cut off from the common benefits of nature, now 
at laft deprived of life itfelf, merely for attempting to 
fliake off that oppreflion under which he laboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 
guilt, by fliaring it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who, he faid, had fcrupled to give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male defcend- 
ant of the houfe of York remained. Men, on the con- 
trary, felt higher indignation at feeing a young prince 
facrificed, not to law and juftice, but to the jealous poli- 
tics of two fubtle and crafty tyrants. 

But though thefc difcontents feftered in the minds of ' 
men, they were fo checked by Henry’s watchful policy 

n See note [M] ec the end of the volume* 
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CHAP, and fieady feverltyj that they feemed not to weakeil 
, his government i and foreign princes, deeming his 

1499. throne now entirely fecure, paid him rather the greater 
deference and attentioni The arthduke Philip, in par- 
ticular, defired an interview with him; and Henry^ 
who had palled over to Calais, agreed to meet him in 
St. Peter’s church neat that city. The archduke, on 
his approaching the king, made hdlle to alight, and 
offered to hold Henry’s ftirrup ; a mark of condefcen- 
fion which that prince would not admit of* He called 
the king/ij/Zirr, patron, protestor', and, by his whole be- 
haviour, exprefled a ftrong defire of conciliating the 
fricndlhip of England. The duke of Orleans had fuc- 
ceeded to the crown of France by the appellation of 
Lewis XII. and having carried his arms into ltaly, and 
fubdued the dutchy of Milan, his progrefs begat jealoufyt 
in Maximilian, Philip’s father, as well as in Ferdinand; 
his father-in-law. By the counfel, therefore, of thefe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to 
acquire the amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the 
chief counterpoife to the greatnefs of France. No par- 
ticular plan, however, of alliance feems to have been con- 
crerted between thefe two princes in their interview : All 
paired in general profeffions of affe£lion and regard ; at 
leaft, in remote proje£ls of a clofer union, by the future 
intermarriages of their children, who were^then in a Hate 
of infancy. 

1500. The pope too, Alexander VI. neglefled not the 
frlendlhip of a monarch whole reputation was fpread 
over Europe. He lent a nuntio into England, who ex- 
horted the king to take part in the great alliance projeiEled 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in per- 
fon his forces againff the inlidels. The general frenzy 
for crufadcs was now entirely exhaufted in Europe ; but 

it 
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It was ftill thought a neceflary piece of decency to pre- **• 

tend zeal for thofe pious entei prizes. Henry regretted to ■ f 

the nuncio, the diftance of his fituation, which rendered 
it inconvenient for him to expofe his perfon in defence 
of the Chriftian caufe. He promifed, however, his 
utmoft alfiftance by aids and contributions; and rather 
than the pope (hould go alone to the holy wars, unac- 
companied by any monarch, he even promifed to overlook 
all other conCderations, and to attend him in perfon. 

He only required as a necefiary condition, that all dif- 
ferences fliould previoufly be adjufted among Chriliian 
princes, and that feme fea- port towns in Italy fhonld be 
configned to him for his retreat and fecurity. It was 
eafy to conclude, that Henry had determined not to inter- 
meddle in any war againft the Turk; But as a great 
name, without any real allillance, is fometimes offervice, 
the knights of Rhodes, who were at that time efteemed 
the bulwark of Chriftendom, chofe the king protector of 
their order. 

But the prince, whofe alliance Henry valued the molt, 
was Ferdinand of Arragon, whofe vigorous and Ready 
policy, always attended with fuccefs, had rendered him, 
in many refpefts, the mod confiderabie monarch in 
Europe. There was alfo a remarkable fimilaritv of 
charadter between thefe two princes: Both were full of 
craft, intrigue, and defign ; and though a refemblance 
of this nature be a flender foundation for confidence and 
amity, where the interefts of the parties in the lead 
interfere; fuch was the fituation of Henry and Ferdi- 
nand, that no jealoufy ever on any occafioii arofe be- 
tween them. The king had now the fatisfadlion of com- ,jo,, 
pleting a marriage, which had been projedled and nego- 
ciated during the courfe of feven years, between Arthur tbur v»iih 
prince of Wales, and the Infanta Catherine, fourth 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella; he near fi.xteen years Ji'hNor, 
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XXVI eighteen. But this marriage proved in the 

1 - -- ' ■ iflue unprofperous. The young prince, a few months 
iSdi. after, fickened and died, much regretted by the nation. 
Henry, defirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and 
alfo unwilling to reftofe Catherine’s dowry, which was 
two hundred thoufand ducats, obliged his fecond fon, 
Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be con- 
trafted to the Infanta. The prince made all the oppo- 
fition, of which a youth of twelve years of age was ca- 
pable ; but as the king perfifted in his refolution, the 
efpoufals were at length, by means of the pope’s difpen- 
fation, con trailed between the parties : An event, which 
was afterwards attended with the moft important confe- 
quences. 

Miriiage of The fame year, another marriage was celebrated, 
which was alfo, in the next age, produftive of great 
tkiih the events : The marriage of Margaret, the king’s elder 
daughter, with James king of Scotland. This alliance 
had been negociated during three years, though inter- 
rupted by feveral broils ; and Henry hoped, from the com- 
pletion of it, to remove all fource of difeord with that 
neighbouring kingdom, by whofe animofity England had 
fo often been infefted. When this marriage was delibe- 
rated on in the Englifh council, fome objedled, that 
England might, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland. “ No;” replied Henry, “ Scot- 
“ land, in that event, will only become an acceffion to 
j;c3. “ England.” Amidft thefe profperous incidents, the 

' ‘ ' king met with a domellic calamity, which made not fuch 

iinpreffion on him as it merited : His queen died in child- 
bed ; and the infant did not long furvive her. This 
princefs was defcrvedly a favourite of the nation ; and the 
general aftedlion for her cncreafed, on account of the 
harlh treatment which, it was thought, Ihe met with from 
her confort. 

The 
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The fituation of ihe king’s affairs, both at home and 

abroad, was now, in every refpeiit, very fortunate. All , j 

the efforts of the European princes, both in war and ne- is»3- 
gociation, were turned to the fide of Italy ; and the va- 
rious events which there arofe, made Henry’s alliance 
be courted by every party, yet interefted him fo little as 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His clofe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland enfured his tranquil- 
lity; and his continued fuccelfcs over domeftic enemies, 
owing to the prudence and vigour of his condudl, had 
reduced the people to entire fubmilHon and obedience, 
Uncontrouled, therefore, by apprehenfion or oppofition Oppreflio»« 
of any kind, he gave full fcope to his natural propenfity ; f**' 

and avarice, which had ever been his ruling paflion, be- 
ing encreafed by age, and encouraged by abfolute autho- 
rity, broke all reftraints of fhame or juftice. He had 
found two miniffers, Empfon and Dudley, perfefUy qua- 
lified to fecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, 
and to prey upon his defencelefs people, Thefe inflru- 
ments of oppreflion were both lawyers, the flrft of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the 
fecond better born, better educated, and better bred, but 
equally unjuft, fevere and inflexible. By their know- 
ledge in law, thefe men were qualified to pervert the 
forms of juftice to the oppreflion of the innocent; and 
the formidable authority of the king fupported them in all 
their iniquities. 

It was their ufual pradlice at firft to obferve fo far the 
appearance of law as to give indiflments to thofe whom 
they intended to opprefs : Upon which the perfons were 
committed to prifon, but never brought to trial ; and were 
at length obliged, in order to recover their liberty, to pay 
heavy fines and ranfoms, which were called mitigations 
and compofitions. By degrees, the very appearance of 
law was neglected: The two minifters fent forth their 
C c 2 precepts 
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^xxvi** Pf^cepts to attach men, and fummon them before them- 

^ ‘ . felves and fome others, at their private houfes, in a court 

of commiffion, where, in a fummary manner, without 
trial or jury, arbitrary decrees were i/Fued, both in pleas 
of the crown, and contro-verfies between private parties. 
Juries themfelves, when fummoned, proved but fmall fe- 
curity to the fubjedl; being brow-beaten by thefe op- 
prcffbrs ; nay, fined, imprifoned, and punifhed, if they 
gave fcntence againft the inclination of the miniflers. 
'f he whole fyftem of the feudal law, which ftill prevailed, 
was turned into a fcheme of oppreflion. Even the king’s 
wards, after they came of age, were not fufFered to enter 
into polFcffion of their lands without paying exorbitant 
fines. Men were alfo haraflcd with informations of in- 
trufion upon fcarce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a perfonal action was ilFued againfi any man, he was 
not allowed to purchafe his charter of pardon, except on 
the payment of a great fum ; and if he rcfufed the com- 
pofition required of him, the ftridt law, which, in fuch 
cafes, allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroufly infifted 
on. Nay, without ajiy colour of law, the half of men’s 
lands and rents were fcized during two' years, as a pe- 
nalty in cafe of outlawry. But the chief means of op- 
preflion, employed by thefe miniflers, were the pen^l 
llatutes, which, without confideration of rank, quality, 
or fcrvices, were rigidly put in execution againft all men ; 
Spies, informers, and inquifitors were rewarded and en- 
couraged in every quarter of the kingdom : And no dif- 
ference was made whether the ftatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obfolcte, poflible or impoflible to be 
executed. The foie end of the king and his minifters was 
to amafs money, and bring every one under the lafh of their 
authority ", 

n Bacon, p. 650. HuUiogfhed, p, 504. Pol;d. Virg. p; 613. 61$. 
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Through the prevalence of fuch an arbitrary and chap. 

• * XXVI 

iniquitous adminidration, the Englifh, it may fafely be . _ ' ^ 

affirmed, were confiderable lofers by their ancient pri- i5°J« 
vileges, which fecured them from all taxations, except 
fuch as were impofed by their own confent in parlia- 
ment, Had the king been impowered to levy gene- 
ral taxes at pleafure, he would naturally have abflained 
from thefe opprelfive expedients, which deftroyed all fea 
curity in private property, and begat an univerfal diffi- 
dence throughout the nation. In vain did the people 
look for protedlion from the parliament, which was pretty 
frequently fummoned during this reign. That afTemhly 
was fo overawed, that, at this very time, during the 1504. 
greatefl rage of Henry’s oppreffions, the commons chofe 
l.)udiey their fpeaker, the very man who was the chief 
inftrument of his iniquities. And though the king v/as 
known to be immenfely opulent, and had no pretence of 
wars or expenfive enterprizes of any kind, they granted 
him the fubfidy which he demanded. But fo infatiabie was 
his avarice, that next year he levied a new benevolence, ijoj. 
and renewed that arbitrary and oppreffive method of tax- 
ation. By all thefe arts of accumulation, joined to a ri- 
gid frugality in his expence, he fo filled his coffers, that 
he is faid to have pofTefled in ready money the fum of 
1,800,000 pounds: A treafure almoft incredible, if vve 
confider the fcarcity of money in thofe times". 

But while Henry was enriching himfelf by the fpoils 
of his opprefied people, there happened an event abroad, 
which engaged his attention, and was even the objetS of 

o Silver was, doriAg this reign, at 37 (hlllinga and fixpence apeuno, ^frhich 
makes Henry's treafure near three millions of our prf.ent money. Bu'ides 
many commodities ba%e become abrive thrice as dear by the incTeafe of gold 
and filver in Europe. And what is a circumfiancc of O'H greater weight, alt 
other (later were then very poor in cotnpartfon of what they are at prefent: 

Thefe circumflances make Hmry's treafure appear very great j and may lead 
tis to conceive (he oppreHloas of his goveromenr. 

C c 3 his 
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^5°S- dent the fortunes of Ferdinand, her hufband, would be 
much afFe£fed. The king was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful left the general fyftem of 
Europe fhould be affefled by fo important an event: He 
alfo confidered the fimilarity of his own fituation with 
that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iflue of thefe tranf- 
aftions as a precedent for himfelf. Joan, the daughter of 
Ferdinand by Ifabella, was married to the archduke Phi- 
lip, and being, in right of her mother, heir of Caftile, 
feemed entitled to difpute with Ferdinand the prefent 
pofleflion of that kingdom. Henry knew, that notwith- 
flanding his own pretenfions by the houfe of Lancafler 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the fupe- 
riority of his wife’s title ; and he dreaded left the prince of 
Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim 
to the crown. By his perpetual attention to deprefs the 
partizans of the York family, he had more clofely 
united them into one party, and encreafed their defire of 
fhaking off that yoke under which they had fo long 
laboured, and of taking every advantage, which his op- 
preflive government fhould give his enemies againft him. 
And as he poffeffed no independent force like Ferdinand, 
and governed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, 
which he himfelf, by his narrow politics, had confirmed in 
faftious prejudices ; he apprehended that his fituation 
would prove in the iffue ftill more precarious. 

Nothing at firft could turn out more contrary to 
the king’s wifhes than the tranfadlions in Spain. Fer- 
dinand, as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, 
and from a like caufe, his fprmer exaftions and im- 
pofitions ; and the ftates of Caftile difeovered an evident 
refolution of preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In 

. order 
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order to take advantage of thefe favourable difpofitions, ^ H^AX. 
the archduke, now king of Caftile, attended by his con- . ' j 

fort, embarked for Spain during the winter feafon ; but i5o6- 
meeting with a violent temped in the channel, was ob- 
liged to take flielter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir ^ 

° ■' ihe King of 

John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county c»llUc. 
of Dorfet, hearing of a fleet upon the coad, had aflem- 
bled feme forces ; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 
who was alfo at the head of an armed body, he came to 
that town. Finding that Philip, in order to relieve his 
fickncfs and fatigue, was already come afhore, he invited 
him to his houfe ; and immediately difpatched a meflenger, 
to inform the court of this important incident. The 
king fent in all hade the earl of Arundel to compli- 
ment Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform 
him, that he intended to pay him a vifit in perfon, and 
to give him a fuitable reception in his dominions.- Philip 
knew, that he could not now depart without the king’s 
confent ; and therefore, for the fake of difpatch, he re- 
folved to anticipate his vifit, and to have an interview 
with him at Windfor. Henry received him with all 
the magnificence poflible, and with all the feeming cor- 
diality ; but he refolved, notwithdanding, todrawfome 
advantage from this involuntary vifit, paid him by his 
royal gued. 

Edmond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- intnfiici of 
ward IV. and brother to the earl of Lincoln, flain in the 
battle of Stoke, had fome years before killed a man in a 
fudden fit of paffion, and had been obliged to apply to the 
king for a remiflion of the crime. The king had 
granted his requed j but being little indulgent to all per- 
fbns connedled with the houfe of York, he obliged him to 
appear openly in court and plead his pardoa. Suffolk, 
more refenting the affront than grateful for the favour, 
had fled into Flanders, 'and taken Ihejterwith his aunt, the 
. . C c 4 diitchcfs 
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^ xxvi^' Burgundy: But being proniifed forgivenefs 

by tlie king, he returned to England, and obtained a new 
J506. pardon. Aduated, however, by the natural inquietude 
of his temper, and uneafy from debts which he had con- 
traiffcd by his great expence at prince Arthur’s wedding, 
■ he again made an elopement into Flanders. Theking,well 
acquainted with the general difeontent which prevailed 
againft his admini.fration, negicdled not this incident, 
which might become of importance ; and he employed his 
ufual artifices to elude the efforts of his enemies. He di- 
tched Sir Robert Curfon, governor of the caftleofHammes, 
to ddert his charge, and to infinuate himfelf into the con- 
fidence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his fervices. 
Upon information fecretly conveyed by Curfon, the king 
feized William Courtney, eldeft fon to the earl of Devon- 
fhirc,and married to the lady Catherine, fifter of the queen; 
William de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk; Sir 
James Tirrel, and Sir James Windham, with fome' per- 
Ibns of inferior quality ; and he committed them to cuf- 
tody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alfq 
apprehended ; but were loon after releafed from their con- 
finement. William de la Pole was long detained in prifon ; 
Courtney was attainted, and though not executed, he reco- 
vered not his liberty during the king’s life-time. But 
Henry's chief feverityfell upon Sir James Windham, and 
Sir James Tirrel, who werebroughtto theirtrial, condemn- 
ed, and executed : The fate of the latter gave general fatif- 
fadfion, on account of his participation in the murder of thq 
young princes, fons of Edward I V, Notwithftanding thefe 
difeoveries and executions, Curfon was ftill able to main- 
tain his credit with the earl of Suffolk : Henry, in order to 
remove all fufpicion, had ordered him to be excommuni- 
cated, together with Suffolk himfelf, for his pretended 
rebellion. But after that traitor had performed all the 
jervices e.xpeclcd from him, he fuddenly deferted the carl, 

and 

I* 
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and came over to England, where the king received him 
witli unufual marks of favour and confidence. Suffolk* 
aftonifhed at this inftance of perfidy, finding that even 
thedutchefs of Burgundy, tired with fo many fruitlefs at- 
tempts, had become indifferent to his caufe, fled fecretly 
into France, thence into Germany, and returned, atlaft, 
into the Low-Countries ; where he was protedled, though 
not countenanced, by Philip, then in clofe alliance with 
the king. 

Henry negledled not the prefen t opportunity of com- 
plaining to his gueft of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. “ I really thought,” replied 
the king of Caflilc, ‘‘ that your greatnefs and felicity 
“ had fet you far above apprehenfions from any perfon 
*'■ of fo little confequence: But, to give you fatisfa£tion, 
“ I (hall banifh him my ftate.” “ 1 expeCf that you 
f‘ will carry your complaifance farther,” faid the king; 
“ I defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone 
“ I can depend upon his fubmiflion and obedience.” 
That meafure,” faid Philip, “ will refledl difhonour 
“ upon you as well as myfelf. You will be thought to 
“ have treated me as a prifoner.” “ Then the matter is 
at an end,” replied the king, “ for I will take that 
difhonour upon me; and fo your honour is favedf.” 
The king of Cadile found himfelf under a necelEty of 
complying ; but he firft exatSled Henry’s promife that he 
would fpare Suffolk’s life. That nobleman was invited 
pver to England by Philip ; as if the king would grant 
him a pardon, on the intcrcellion of his friend' and ally. 
Upon his appearance he was committed to the Tower; 
and the king of Caftile, having fully fatisfied Henry, as 
well by this conceffion as by figning a treaty of commerce 
between England and Caftile, which was advantageous 
^o the former kingdom’, was at laft allowed to depart, 

p Bacon, p. 633. S Rpmer, »oI. xiii. p. 14*. 
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C XXVI*'’ months. He landed in Spain, was 

V -_— ■ joyfully received by the Caftilians, and put in pollefllon 
*S<=7- of the throne. He died foon after; and Joan, his wi- 
dow, falling into deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again 
enabled to re-inftatc himfelf in authority, and to go- 
vern, till the day of his death, the whole Spanilh mo- 
narchy. 

• T HE king furvived thefe tranfadlions two years ; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
reign, except his affiancing his fecond daughter, Mary, 
*5°*' to the young archduke, Charles, fon of Philip of Caf- 
tile. He entertained alfo fome intentions of marriage for 
himfelf, firft with the queen-dowager of Naples, relidlof 
Ferdinand j afterwards with the dutchefs dowager of Sa- 
SickiKf! of voy, daughter of Maximilian, and filler of Philip. But 
(he decline of his health put an end to all fuch thoughts; 
and he began to call his eye towards that future exillence, 
which the iniquities and feverities of his reign rendered a 
very difmal profpedl to him. To allay the terrors un- 
der which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diftributin^ 
alms, and founding religious houfes, to make atonement 
for his crimes, and to purchafe, by the facrifice of part 
of his ill-gotten treafures, a reconciliation with his of- 
fended Maker. Remorfe even feized him, at intervals, for 
the abufe of his authority by Empfon and Dudley ; but 
not fufficient to make him flop the rapacious hand of thofe 
opprelTors. Sir William Capel was again fined two thou- 
fand pounds, under fome frivolous pretence, and was 
committed to the Tower, for daring to murmur againft 
the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was in- 
didlcd, and died of vexation before his trial came to an 
illlie. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two {heriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and fent 
to prifon till they made payment. The king gave coun- 
tenance to all thefe oppreffions ; till death, by its nearer 
6 approaches, 
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approaches, imprefled new terrors upon him; and he then 
ordered, by a general claufe in his will, that rellitution ■ - ■ 

fhould be made to all thofe whom he had injured. He 
died of a confumption, at his favourite palace of Rich* April’ 
mond, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight 
months, and in the lifty-fecond year of his age'. 

The reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate 
for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put and charac 
an end to the civil wars with which the nation had long 
been haralTed, he maintained peace and order in the ftate, 
he deprefled the former exorbitant power of the nobility, 
and, together with the friendftiip of fome foreign princes, 
he acquired the confideration and regard of all. He loved 
peace without fearing war; though agitated with conti- 
nual fufpicions of his fervants and minifters, hedifcovered 
no timidity, either in the conduit of his affairs, or in the 
day of battle; and, though often fevere in his punifliments, 
he was commonly lefs actuated by revenge than by max- 
ims of policy. The fervices which he rendered the peo- 
ple were derived from his views of private advantage, 
rather than the motives of public fpirit; and where he de- 
viated from interefled regards, it was unknown to himfelf, 
and ever from the malignant prejudices of faition, or the 
mean projefls of avarice ; not from the fallies of paflton, 
or allurements of pleafure; ftill lefs from the benign 
motives of frlendfhip and generofity. His capacity was 
excellent, but fomewhat contraited by the narrownefs of 
his heart ; he pofTelTed inflnuation and addrefs, but never 
employed thefe talents, except where fome great point of 
intereft was to be gained ; and, while he negledled to con- 
ciliate the afFeflions of his people, he often felt the danger 
of refting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 

He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
poffelTed not the faculty of feeing far into futurity; and 

> Dvgd. Biroosgr, II. p. 337. 
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c was more expert at providing a remedy for his miftakes, 

^ . than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 

1509. whole, his ruling paffion’j and he remains an inllance, 
almoft fingular, of a man placed in a high flation, and 
poireflcd of talents for great affairs, in whom that paffion 
predominated above ambition. Even among private per- 
fons, avarice is commonly nothing but a fpecies of am- 
bition, and is chiefly incited by the profpedt of that re- 
gard, diftindlion, and confideration, which attend on 
riches. 

The power of the kings of England had always been 
fomewhat irregular or diferetionary ; but was fcarcely ever 
fo abfolutc during any former reign, at leaft after theefta- 
blifliment of the Great Charter, as during that of Henry. 
Befides the advantages derived from the perfonal charac- 
ter of the man, full of vigour, induftry, and feverity, 
deliberate in all projedls, fteady in every purpofe, and at- 
tended with caution, as well as good fortune, in every en- 
terprize; became to the throne after long and bloody civil 
wars, which had defl roved ail the great nobility, who alone 
could refill the encroachments of his authority: The 
people were tired with difeord aiid inteftine convulfions, 
and willing to fubmit to ufurpations, and even to injuries, 
rather than plunge themfelvcs anew into like miferles ; 
'I'he fruitlefs efforts made againft him, ferved always, as 
is ufual, to confirm his authority : As he ruled by a 
fadlion, and the Icfler fadlion, all tnofe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, fenfible that they owed every thing to his 
protediion, were willing to fupport his power, though at 



’ As a pri'of of Henry's attention to theTmalleft profits, Bacon tells tis, 
that he had feen a kook of accompts kept by Empfan, and fubferibed, in aU 
moil every leaf, by the king's own hand. Among other articles was the fol- 
lowing : ** y/rm, Received of fuch u one five marks for a pardon, which, if 
** it (iu not pafs, the money to be repayed, or the party ctherwife fatisfied.'* 
Oppofi’e to the memorandum the king had writ with bis own hand, other- 
wife fatisfied.’* Bacen, p. 630. 
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the expence of juftice and national privileges. Thefe C P' 
feem the chief caufes which at this time beftowed on the 
crown fo confiderable an addition of prerogative, and «5°9' 
rendered the prefent reign a kind of epoch in the Englifli 
conftitution. 

This prince, though he exalted his prerogative above 
law, is celebrated by his hiftorian for many good laws 
which he made be enabled for the government of his 
fubjeds. Several confiderable regulations, indeed, arc 
found among the ftatutes of this reign, both with re- 
gard to the police of the kingdom, and its commerce: 

But the former are generally contrived with much better 
judgment than the latter. The more fimple ideas of or- 
der and equity are fufficient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiftration of juftice: 

But the principles of commerce are much more compli- 
cated, and require long experience and deep refledion to 
be well underftood in any ftate. The real confequence 
of a law or pradice is there often contrary tofirft appear- 
ances. No wonder that, during the reign of Henry VII. 
thefe matters were frequently miftaken ; and it may fafely 
be affirmed that, even in the age of lord Bacon, very 
imperfed and erroneous ideas were formed on that fub- 
jed. 

Early in Henry’s reign, the authority of the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common law, and 
ancient pradice, was, in fome cafes, confirmed by ad of 
parliament* ; Lord Bacon extols the utility of this court ; 
but men began, even during the age of that hiftorian, 
to feel that fo arbitrary a jurifdidion was incompatible 
with liberty ; and, in proportion as the fpirit of independ- 
ence ftUl rofe higher in the nation, the averfion to it en- 

r See aote [N] at the end ef the eolunie. 

creafed. 
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CHAP, creafed, till it was entirely abolifhed by adl of parliament 
■ in the reign of Charles I. a little before the commence- 

'509* mentof the civil wars. 

Laws were palled in this reign, ordaining the king’s 
fuit for murder to be carried on within a year and day”. 
Formerly, it did not ufually commence till after 5 and 
as the friends of the perfon murdered often, in the 
interval, compounded matters with the criminal, the 
crime frequently palled unpunifhed. Suits were given 
to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called : That is, 
without paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the 
council*': A good law at all times, efpecially in that 
age, when the people laboured under the opprelfion of 
the great ; but a law difficult to be carried into execu- 
tion. A law was made againll carrying off any woman 
by force *. The benefit of clergy was abridged f ; and 
the criminal, on the firft offence, was ordered to be 
burned in the hand with a letter, denoting his crime ; after 
which he was punifhed capitally for any new offence. 
Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any perfon, with- 
out previoufly fummoning him before their court*. It is 
llrange that fuch a pradlice fhould ever have prevailed. 
Attaint of juries was granted in cafes which exceeded 
forty pounds value”: A law which has an appearance of 
equity, but which was afterwards found inconvenient. 
Adions popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud 
or covin. If any fervant of the king’s confpired againft 
the life of the ffeward, treafurer, or comptroller of the 
king’s houfehold, this delign, though not followed by any 
overt aft, was made liable to the punifhment of felony'’. 
This ffatute was enafted for the fecurity of archbilhop 

“ 3 H. 7. «»p. 1. 

y 4H. 7. cap. IJ, 

19 H. 7. cap. c. 
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Morton, who found himfelf expofed to the enmity of C H a p, 
great numbers. ^ ' ’ f 

There fcarcely parted any feffion during this rtign ijcg. 
without fome ftatute againft engaging retainers, and giv- 
ing them badges or liveries°j a praftice by which they 
were, in a manner, inlifted under fome great lord, and 
were kept in readinefs to aflift him in all wars, infurrec- 
tions, riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence for 
him in courts of juftice"'. This diforder, which had 
prevailed during many reigns, when the law could give 
little prote£Hon to the fubjetS, was then deeply rooted in 
England ; and it rctpiired all the vigilance and rigour of 
Henry to extirpate it. There is a ftory of his fcverity 
againft this abufe ; and it feems to merit praife, though 
it is commonly cited as an inftance of his avarice and ra- 
pacity. The earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in 
whom he always placed great and deferved confidence, 
having fplendidly entertained him at his caftle of Hen- 
ingham, was defirous of making a parade of his magni- 
ficence at the departure of his royal gueft ; and ordered 
all his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be 
the more gallant and fplendid. “ My lord,” faid the 
king, “ I have heard much of your hofpitality; but 
“ the truth far exceeds the report. Thefe handfome 
gentlemen and yeomen, whom I fee on both tides of 
“ me, are, no doubt, your menial fervants.” The earl 
fmiled, and conferted that his fortune was too narrow 
for fuch magnificence. “ They are moft of them,” 
fubjoined he, “ my retainers, who are come to do me 
“ fervice at this time, when they know I am honoured 
“ with your majefty’s prefence.” The king ftarted a 
little, and faid, By my faith, my lord, 1 thank you 

< 3 H. 7. cap. I. & la. 1 1 H. 7. cap. 3. i) H. 7. cap. 14. 
a 3 H. 7, cap. lx. 11 H. 7, cap. xj. 
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CHAP. « for your goed cheer, but I muft not allow my laws to 
‘ ■ “ be broken in my fight. My attorney muft fpeak with 
J509. “ you.” Oxford is faid to have paid no lefs than fifteen 

thoufand marks, as a compofition for his offence. 

The encreafe of the arts, more eficftually than all the 
feverities of law, put an end to this pernicious pradtice. 
The nobility, inftead of vying with each other in the 
number and boldnefs of their retainers, acquired, by de- 
grees, a more civilized.fjjecies of emulation, and endea- 
voured to excel in the fplendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houfes, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maintained in vicious idlenefs by their fuperiors, 
were obliged to learn fomc calling or induftry, .and be- 
came ufeful both to themfelves and to others. And it muft 
be acknowledged, in fpite of thofe who declaim fo vio- 
lently againft refinement in the arts, or what they are 
pleafed to call luxury, that as much as an induftrious 
tradefman is both a better man and a better citizen than 
one of thofe idle retainers who formerly depended on the 
great families; fomuch is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron 

But the moft important law, in its confequences, 
which was enabled during the reign of Henry, was that 
by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their 
eftates*^. By means of this law, joined to the beginning 
luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes of 
the barons were gradually diffipated, and the property of 
the commons encreafed in England. It is probable that 
Henry forefaw and intended this confequence; becaufe 

e See note [O] at the end of the volume. 

^ 4H. 7. cap. 14. The praftice of breaking entails by means of a fire 
•nd recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the IVtb t But it was 
not, properly fpeaking, law, till the |latutc of Henry the Vllth; which, by 
corre^iof feme abufes that attended that pr^ftice, gave iodiredly a laofUoa 
to iu 
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.the conftant fcheme of his policy confided in dcpreffing 
the great, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men of , - j 

,new families, who were more dependant on him. is°9* 

This king’s love of money naturally led him to en- 
courage commerce, which encreafed his cuftoms ; but, if 
we may judge by moft of the laws enafted during his 
reign, trade and indullry were rather hurt than promoted 
by the care and attention given to them. Severe laws 
were made againft taking intereft for money, which was 
then denominated ufury Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited, as favouring of ufury which the fu- 
perftition of the age zealoufly proferibed. All evafive 
contrails, by which profits could be made from the loan 
of money, were alfo carefully guarded againft *. It is 
needlefs to obferve how unreafonable and iniquitous thefe 
laws, how irhpoflible to be executed, and how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place. We may obferve, how- 
ever, to the praife of this king, that fometimes, in order 
to promote commerce, he lent to merchants fums of mo- 
ney without intereft, when he knew that their ftock was 
not fufficient for thofe enterprizes which they had in 
view *'. 

Laws were made againft the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion ‘ : A precaution, which ferves to no 
other purpofe than to make more be exported. But fo far 
was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, were 
obliged to invert, in Englilh commodities, ail the money 
acquired by their fales, in order to prevent their convey- 
ing it away in a clandeftine manner 

It was prohibited to export horfes ; as if that export- 
ation did not encourage the breed, and render them more 
plentiful in the kingdom ”. In order to promote archery, 

g 3 H. 7. cap. 5. 

Pjlyd. Virg, 

A 1 1 H. 7. cap 13 

VoL. 111. 



A Ibid. cap. 6. i 7 H. 7. cap. 8. 

J 4 H. 7. cap, 23, 2 H, 7. tap. g, 
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€ H A p. no bows were to be fold at a higher price than fix £hif-» 

. . lings and four-pence reducing money to the denomi- 

■*5°9* nation of our time. The only eft’eft of this regulation 
muft be, cither that the people would be fupplied with bad 
bows, or none at all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen 
cloth P, to caps and hats s : And the wages of labourers 
were regulated by law It is evident, that thefe 
matters ought always to be left free, and be entrufted 
to the common courfe of bufinefs and commerce. To 
fome it may appear furprifing, that the price of a yard of 
fcarlet cloth fhould be limited to fix and twenty (hillings, 
money of our age ; that of a yard of coloured cloth to 
eighteen ; higher prices than thefe commodities bear at 
prefent ; and that the wages of a tradefman, fuch as a 
mafon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. (hould be regulated at near 
ten-pence a-day ; which is not much inferior to the pre- 
fent wages given in fome parts of England. Labour and 
commodities have certainly rifen fmee the difeovery of the 
Weft-Indies ; but not fo much in every particular as is 
\ generally imagined. The greater induftry of the prefent 

times has encreafed the number of tradefmen and labour- 
ers, fo as to keep wages nearer a par than could be ex- 
pe£Ied from the great encreafe of gold and' filver. And 
the additional art employed in the finer manufaiSures 
has even made fome of thefe commodities fall below their 
former value. Not to mention, that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with lefs profit than formerly, 
afford the goods cheaper to their cuftomers. It appears 
by a ftatute of this reign *, that goods bought for fixteen 
pence would fometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
(hillings. The commodities whofe price has chiefly 
rifen, are butchers meat, fowl, and fi(h (efpecially the 
latter), which cannot be much augmented in quantity by 

* ^ H. 7. 72 , P 4 H. 7« cip. S. ^ Ibid. cap. 

It H, 7. cap, 21. * 4^,7. cap. 9. 
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tSe encreafc of art and induflry. The profcffion which chap. 

* . * XXVI 

then abounded moft, and was fometimes embraced by per- ^ * j 

fons of the lowcft rank, was the church : By a claufe of a 1509. 

flatute, all clerks or ftudcnts of the univerfity were forbid* 

den to beg, without a permifllon from the vice-chancellor'. 

One great caufc of the low ftateof induftry during this 
period, was the refiraints put upon it ; and the parlia- 
ment, or rather the king (for he was the prime mover 
in every thing), enlarged a little fome of thefc limitations, 
but not to the degree that, was requiiite. A law had been 
enabled during the reign of Henry IV. “, that no man 
could bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticelhip, un- 
lefs he were polTefled of twenty (hillings a-year in land ; 
and Henry Vll. becaufe the decay of manufadhires was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, ex- 
empted that city from the penalties of the law *. After- 
wards the whole county of Norfolk obtained a like 
exemption with regard [to fome branches of the woollen 
tnanufadlure Thefe abfurd limitations proceeded from 
a defire of promoting hufbandry, which, however, is never 
more effedtually encouraged than by the encreafe of ma- 
nufarSlures. For a like reafon, the law enacted againll 
inclofures, and for the keeping up of farm-houfes f j 
fcarcely deferves the high praifes beftowed on it by lord 
Bacon. If hufbandnRn underftand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread 4 
diminution of the people employed in the country. All 
methods of fupporting populoufnefs, except by the in- 
tereft of the proprietors, are violent and inelTeflual. 

During a century and a half after this period, there was 
a frequent renewal of laws and edidls againft depopula- 
tion ; whence we may infer, that none of them were ever 



t ti H. 7. c«p. II. “ 7 H. 7. op. 17. * II H. 7. 

ctp. II. II H. 7, up. I. / 4 H. 7. cap. 19. 

D d z executed. 
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CHAP, executed. The natural courfe of improvement at la’ft 

XXVI * 

1 _ ' f pro\'ideJ a remedy. 

One check to induftry !n England was the erefting of 
corporations ; an abufe which is not yet entirely cor- 
rected. A law was enadted, that corporations (hould not 
pafs any by-laws without the cenfent of three of the chief 
officers of ftate *. They were prohibited from impofing 
"tolls at their gates *. The cities of Glocefter and Wor- 
. cefler had even impofed tolls on the Severne, which were 
aboliihed ’’i 

• There is a law of this reign', containing a pream- 
ble, by which it appears, that the company of merchant 

■ adventurers in London had, by their own authority, de- 
barred all the other merchants of the kingdom from trading 
to the great marts in the Low Countries, unlefs each tra- 

"der previoufly paid them the fum of near feventy pounds. 
It is furprifing that fuch a by-law (if it deferve the 
name) could ever be carried into execution, and that 
the authority of parliament Ihould be requiUte to abro- 

■ gate it. 

It was during this reign, cm the fecond of Auguft 

• 1492, a little before fun-fet, that Chriftopher Columbus, 
a Genoefe, fet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the difeovery of the wellern world 5 and, a few years 
after, Vafquei de Gama, a Portuguefe, pafled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a new paflage to the Eaft 
Indies. Thefe great events were attended with import- 
ant confequences to all the nations of Europe, even to 
fuch as were not immediately concerned in thofe naval 
enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreafed induftry and the arts every where ; The 
nobles diffipated their fortunes in expenfive pleafures: 

^ IQ H. 7. Of. 7. a It'i 4 . cap. 3 , s cap, 18. 

c 11 H, 7, cap. 6. 

' Men 
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Men of an inferior rank both acquired a fhare in the 
landed property, and created to themfelves a confiderable . 
property of a new kind, in Hock, commodities, art, 
credit, and correfpondence. In fome nations the privi- 
leges of the commons encreafed by this encreafe of pro- 
perty : In moft nations, the kings, finding arms to be 
dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, efiablilhed Handing armies, 
and fubdued the liberties of their kingdoms ; But in all 
places, the condition of the people, from the depreflion 
of the petty tyrants by whom they had formerly been 
opprefled, rather than governed, received great improve- 
ment ; and they acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaH 
the moH confiderable advantages of it. And as the ge- 
neral courfe of events thus tended to dcprefs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alfo embraced 
that fyHem of policy, has acquired more praife than his 
inHitutions, Hridlly fpeaking, feem of themfelves to de- 
ferve, on account of any profound wifdom attending 
them, 

It was by accident only that the king had not a con- 
fiderable fliare in thofe great naval difcoveries by which 
the prefent age was fo much diHinguiHied. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulfes from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spain, fent his brother, Bartholomew, to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his projedls to Henry, and crave 
his proteiHion for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England j but his brother being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyage ; and Columbus, 
meanwhile, having obtained the countenance of Ifabella, 
was fupplied with a fmall fleet, and happily executed his 
enterprize. Henry was not difcouraged by this difap- 
pointment; He fitted out Sebaflian Cabot, a Venetian, 
fettled in BriHol ; and fent him weflwards, in 1498, in 
fearch of new countrifs. Cabot difcovcred the main land 
D d g of 
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® XXVI.**' America towards the fixtieth degree of northern lati- 

u tude : He failed fouthwards along the coaft, and difcovered 

Newfoundland, and other countries ; but returned to 
England without making any conqueft or fettlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Briftol, made a like attempt 
in 150a''. The king expended fourtecti thoufand pounds 
in building one (hip, called the Great Harry^. She was, 
properly fpeaking, the lirft fhip in the Englifli navy. 
Before this period, when the prince wanted ,a fleet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or preffing Ihips from 
the merchants. 

But though this improvement of navigation, and the 
difeovery of both the Indies, was the moft memorable in- 
cident that happened during this o,r any other period, it 
was not the only great event by which the age was dif- 
tinguiflied. In 1453, Conftantinople was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among whom fome remains of 
learning were ftill preferved, being fcattered by thefe bar. 
barians, took flieltcr in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tindlure of their fcience, 
and of their refined tafte in poetry and eloquence. About 
the fame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was re- 
vived, the ftudy of antiquity became fafhionable, and the 
efteem for literature gradually propagated itfelf throughout 
every nation in Europe. The art of printing, invented 
about that time, extremely facilitated the progrefs of all 
thefe improvements : The invention of gunpowder changed 
the whole art of war ; Mighty innovations were foon 
after made in religion, fuch as not only afleded thofe 
ftates that embraced them, but even thofe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worihip : And thus a general revo- 
lution was made in human affairs throughout this part of 
the world ; and men gradually attained that fituation, 
with regard to commerce, arts, fcience, government. 



a Rymei-, toI. xiii. p. 37. 
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police, and cultivation, in which they have ever fince chap. 
perfevered. Here, therefore, commences the ufeful, as ■ 
well as the more agreeable part of modern annals j cer- 
tainty has place in all the conflderablc, and even moft of 
the minute parts of hiftorical narration ; a great variety 
of events, preferved by printing, give the author the 
power of fclcdling, as well as adorning the faSs which 
he relates ; and as each incident has a reference to our 
prefent manners and fituation, inflrudive Icfibns occur 
every moment during the courfe of the narration. Who- 
ever carries his anxious refearches into preceding periods, 
is moved by a curiofity, liberal indeed and commendable ; 
not by any necelSty for acquiring knowledge of public 
afiairs, or the arts of civil government. 
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HENRY VIII. 

Popularity of the nexv king His minijlers 

Punijhment of Empjon and Dudley King’s mar- 
riage Foreign affairs Julius II. 

League of Camhray War with France 

Expedition to Fontarabia Deceit of Ferdinand 

Return of the Englijb Leo X. A par- 
liament War with Scotland — ^ Wolfey minifrer 

His charaSler Invafion of France 

Battle of Guinegate Battle oj Flouden * 

Peace with France. 



C F^ A p 
XXVII. 



>. death of Henry VII. had been attended with 

, A. as open and vifible a joy among the people as.de- 

1509. cency would permit ; and the acceffion and coronation 
ef his fon, Henry VIII. fpread univerfally a declared 
Populanty unfeigned fatisfaftion. Inftead of a monarch jea- 

6f the new lous, feverc, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he 
advanced in years, was finking ftill deeper in thofe un- 
popular vices, a young prince of eighteen had fucccedcd 
to the throne, who, even in the eyes of men of fenfe, 
gave promifing hopes of his future condudi, much more 
in thofe of the people, always enchanted with novelty, 
youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of 
his perfon, accompanied with dexterity in every manly 
cxercife, was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
yountenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of 
fpirit and adlivity in all his demeanour*'. His father. 



t T. Mori Lticubr. p. i8z. 
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In order to remove him from the knowledge of public 
bufinefs, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the purfuits 
of literature ; and the proficiency which he made, gave 
no bad prognoftic of his parts and capacity s. Even 
the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was fubjedl, and which afterwards degenerated 
into tyranny, were confidered only as faults incident to 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected, when time 
had brought him to greater moderation and maturity. 
And as the contending titles of York and Lancafter were 
now at laft fully united in his perfon, men jufily ex- 
pelled from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that impar- 
tiality of adminiftration, which had long been unknown 
in England. 

T HESE favourable prepofleflions of the public were en- 
couraged by the meafures which Henry embraced in the 
commencement of his reign. His grandmother, the 
countefs of Richmond and Derby, was ftill alive ; and 
as fhe was a woman much celebrated for prudence and 
virtue, he wifely Ihewed great deference to her opinion 
in the eftablifhment pf his new council. The members 
were, Warham, archbilhop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor ; the earl of Shrewfbury, fteward ; lord Herbert, 
chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel, matter of the wards 
and conttable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller ; Sir Henry Marney, afterwards lord Mar- 
ney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lorS Darcy ; Tho- 
mas Ruthal, dodlor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat’’. 
Thefe men had long been accuttomed to bufinefs under 
the late king, and were the leaft unpopular of all the 
piinitters employed by that monarch. 

But the chief competitors for favour and authority 
under the new Iting, were the earl of Surrey, treafurer, 

e Father Paul, lib. I, l> Herbert, Stowe, P.4S6. Hollingibed, 
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and Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, fccretary and privy fcal. 
^ ' -- ' . This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the 

former reign, had acquired fuch habits of caution and 
frugality as he could not eafily lay afide j and he ftill op- 
pofed, by his remonftrances, thofe fchemes of diffipation 
and expence, which the youth and padions of Henry 
rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more dex- 
terous courtier ; and, though few had borne a greater 
fhare in the frugal politics of the late king, he knew 
how to conform himfelf to the humour of his new 
matter ; and no one was fo forward in promoting that 
liberality, pleafure, and magnificence, which began to 
prevail under the young monarch *. By this policy he 
ingratiated himfelf with Henry ; he made advantage, as 
well as the other courtiers, of the lavifh difpofition of 
his matter ; and he engaged him in fuch a courfe of play 
and idlenefs as rendered him negligent of affairs, and 
willing to entruft the government of the ftate entirely 
into the hands of his minitters. The great treafures 
amafled by the late king, were gradually diflipated in the 
giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleafure foci 
ceeded to another : Tilts, tournaments, and caroufals 
were exhibited with all the magnificence of the age : 
And as the prefent tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to indulge itfelf in every amufement, ferious 
bufinefs was but little attended to. Or if the king in- 
termitted the courfe of his fettivity, he chiefly employed 
> himfelf in an application to mufic and literature, which 

were his favourite purfuits, and which were well adapted 
to his genius. He had made fuch proficiency in the 
former art, as even to compofe fome pieces of church- 
muttc which were fung in his chapel''. He was initiated 
in the elegant learning of the ancients. And, though he 
Was to unfortunate as to be feduced into a ftudy of the 

t Lord HtrbeiU *= Ibid. 
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barren controverfies of the Schools, which were then fa- 
ftiionable, and had chofen Thomas Aquinas for his fa- 
vourite author, he ftill difcovered a capacity fitted for »s<>9" 
more ufeful and entertaining knowledge. 

The frank and carclefs humour of the king, as it led 
him to diffipate the treafures amafled by his father, ren- 
dered him negligent in protedling the inftruments whom 
that prince had employed in his extortions. A procla- 
mation being iflued to encourage complaints, the rage of 
the people was let loofe on all informers, who had fo 
long exercifed an unbounded tyranny over the nation': 

They were thrown into prifon, condemned to the pillory, 
and moft of them loft their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empfon and Dudley, who were moft expofed Ponilh'nent 
to public hatred, were immediately fummoned before the tadDudl^. 
council, in order to anfwer for their condudl, which had 
rendered them fo obnoxious. Empfon made a Ihrewd 
apology for hlmfelf, as well as for his aflbeiate. He 
told the council, that, fo far from his being juftly ex- 
pofed to cenfure for his paft condudi, his enemies them- 
felves grounded their clamour on aftions which feemed 
rather to merit reward and approbation : That a ftri(S 
execution of law was the crime of which he and Dudley 
were accufed ; though that law had been eftablilhed by 
general confent, and though they had aifted in obedience 
to the king, to whom the adminiftration of juftice was 
entrufted by the conftitution : That it belonged not to 
them, who were inftruments in the hands of fupreme 
power, to determine what laws were recent or obfolete, 
expedient or hurtful; fince they were all alike valid, fo 
long as they remained unrcpcaled by the legiHature : 

That it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur 
againft the reftraints of authority ; but all wife ftates had 
ever made their glory confift in the juft diftribution of re- 
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wards and punifhments, and had annexed the former to 
the obfcrvaiice and enforcement of the laws, the latter to 
their violation and infraction : And that a fuJden over- 
throw of all government might be expedled, where the 
judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, thp 
rulers to that of the fubjecls". 

Notwithstanding this defence, Empfon and Dud- 
ley were fent to the Tower; and foon after brought to 
their trial. The ftritSt execution of laws, however ob- 
folete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a 
court of judicature ; and it is likely that, even where 
thov h.ad exercifed arbitrary power, the king, as they 
had scled by the fecret commands of his father, was not 
willing that their condudt fhould undergo too fevere a 
ferutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the people with 
the punifhment of thefe obnoxious minifters, crimes very 
improbable, or indeed abfolutcly impoflible, were charged 
tipon them ; that they had entered into a confpiracy 
againft the fovereign, and had intended, on the death of 
the late king, to have feized by force the adminiftra- 
tion of government. The jury were fo far moved by 
popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
a verdict againfl: them ; which was afterwards confirmed 
by a bill of attainder in parliament ", and, at the earned 
tkfirc of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
king. Thus, in thofe arbitrary times, judicc was equally 
viol.ucd, whether the king fought power and riches, or 
courted popularity. 



f’’ TIftbpff, noliincrtipd, p. S04, 
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Henry, while he punifhed the inftruments of pad 
tyranny, had yet fuch deference to former engagements , ' j 

as to deliberate, immediately after his acceflion, con- >5t9. 
cerning the celebration of his marriage with the infanta 
Catherine, to whom he had been affianced during his 
father’s lifetime. Her former marriage with bis bro- King’tmar. 
ther, and the inequality of their years, were the chief 
objetSions urged againil his efpoufmg her ; But on the 
other hand, the advantages of her known virtue, mo- 
defty, and fweetnefs of difpofition were infilled on ; the 
affedUon which flie bore to the king ; the large dowry to 
which fhe was entitled as princefs of Wales ; the interell 
of cementing a clofe alliance with Spain ; the ncccffity 
of finding fome confederate to counterbalance the power 
of France ; the expediency of fulfilling the engagements 
of the late king : When thefe confidcrations were 

weighed, they determined the council, though contrary 
to the opinion of the primate, to give Henry their ad- 
vice for celebrating the marriage. I'he countefs of 
Richmond, who had concurred in the fame fentiments 
with the council, died foon after the marriage of her 3-1 Jane, 
grandfon. 

The popularity of Henry’s government, his undif- 
puted title, his extenfive authority, his large treafures, 
the tranquillity of his fubjedls, were circumftances which 
rendered his domellic adminillration eafy and profperous ; 

The fituation of foreign affairs was no lefs Jiappy and r .reign if- 
defirable. Italy continued ftill, as during the late reign, 
to be the centre of all the wars and negotiations of the 
European princes ; and Henry’s alliance was courted by 
all parties ; at the fame time, that he was not engaged 
by any immediate interell or nccelTity to take part with 
any, Lewis XII. of France, after his conquell of Mi- 
lan, was the only great prince that poffellcd any terri- 
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A^^P. tory in Italy ; and could he have remained in tranquillity, 
. - ' ■ he was enabled by his iltuation to prefcribe laws to alt 

> 5 ° 9 - the Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance 
among them. But the defire of making a conqueft of 
Naples, to which he had the fame title or pretenfions 
with his prcdeceflbr. Hill engaged him in new enter- 
prizes ; and as he forefaw oppofition from Ferdinand, 
who was connedted both by treaties and affinity with 
Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of 
Intereft, to which the ears of that monarch were ever 
open, to engage him in an oppofite confederacy. He 
fettled with him a plan for the partition of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the expulfion of Frederic : A plan which 
the politicians of that age regarded as the mod egregious 
imprudence in the French monarch, and the greateff 
perfidy in the Spanifh. Frederic, fupported only by fub- 
jcdls, who were either difeontented with his govern- 
ment, ©r indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to 
refill fo powerful a confederacy, and was deprived of bis 
dominions : but he had the fatisfadion to fee Naples im- 
mediately prove the fource of contention among his ene- 
mies. Ferdinand gave fecret orders to his general, Gon- 
falvo, whom the Spaniards hopour with the appellation 
of the grrai captain, to attack the armies of France, and 
■ make himfelf mailer of all the dominions of Naples. 
Gonfalvo prevailed in every enterprize, defeated the 
French in two pitched battles, and enfured to his prince 
the entire poffeffion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to 
procure redrefs by force of arms, was obliged to enter 
into a fruitlefs negociation with Ferdinand for the reco- 
very of his lhare of the partition ; and all Italy, during 
fome time, was held in Aifpence between thefe two power- 
ful monarchs. 

, There has fcarcely been any period, when the ba- 

lance of power was better fecured in Europe, and feemed 
j more 
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more able to maintain itfelf without any anxious con- 
cern or attention of the princes. Several great mo- 1 ■ j 

iiarchies were cftabliflied ; and no one fo far furpaflcd the 
reft as to give any foundation, or even pretence, for jea- 
loufy. England was united in domeftic peace, and by 
its fituation happily fccured from the invafion of foreign- 
ers. The coalition of the feveral kingdoms of Spain had 
formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admi- 
niftcred with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but 
full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gallant and 
generous prince, had, by efpoufing Anne of Britanny, 
widow to his predeceflor, preferved the union with that 
principality, on which the fafety of his kingdom fo much 
depended. Maximilian, the emperor, bcfidcs the here- 
ditary dominions of the Auftrian family, maintained au- 
thority in the empire, and, notwithftanding the levity of 
his charadler, was able to unite the German princes ia 
any great plan of intereft, at leaft of defence. Charles, 
prince of Caftile, grandfon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, 
bad already fucceeded to the rich dominions of the houfe 
of Burgundy j and being as yet in early youth, the go- 
vernment was entrufted to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, 
a princefs endowed with fignal prudence and virtue. 

The internal force of thefe feveral powerful ftates, by 
balancing each other, might long have maintained gene- 
ral tranquillity, had not the aftive and enterprifing ge- 
nius of Julius II. an ambitious pontiff, firft excited the Jalhis it. 
flames of war and difeord among them. By his in- 
trigues, a league had been formed at Cambray", be- League of 
tween himfelf, Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand and Cambtaj. 
the object of this great confederacy was to overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. 

Henry,^ without any motive from intereft or pallion, al- 
lowed his name to be inferted in tlie confederacy. This 
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^xxviu' iniquitous league was but too fuccefsfut 

1 - - ■ againft the republic. 

»S'; 9 « The great force and fecure fituation of the conliJer- 
able monarchies prevented any one from afpiring to any 
conqueft of moment; and though this confideration 
could not maintain general peace, or remedy the na- 
tur.al inquietude of men, it rendered the princes of this 
age more difpofed to defert engagements, and change ' 

their alliances, in which they were retained by humour 
and caprice, rather than by any natural or durable intereft. 

Julius had no fooncr humbled the Venetian republic, than 
he was infpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to fpcak in the ftile afFecled 
by the Italians of that age, the freeing of that country 
entirely from the dominion of Barbarians He was 
determined to make the tempeft: fall firli upon Lewis ; 
and, in order to pave the way for this great enterprize, 
he at once fought for a ground of quarrel with the mo- 
narch, and cotirted the alliance of other princes. He 
declared war againft the duke of Ferrara, the confederate 
of Lewis. He folicited the favour of England, by fend- ' 

ing Henry a facred rofe, perfumed with mu(k and anointed 
With chrifm He engaged in his interefts Bambridgc, 
archbiftiop of York, and Henry's ambaftador at Rome, 
whom he foon after created a cardinal. He drew over 
Ferdinand to his party, though that monarch, at firft, 
made no declaration of his intentions. And what he 
chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the Swifs cantons, 
who, enraged by fome ncgledts put upon them by Lewis, 
accompanied with contumelious expreflions, had quitted 
the alliance of France, and waited for an opportunity of 
revenging themfelves on that nation. 

J511. While the French monarch repelled the attacks of 

his enemies, he thought it alfo requifite to make an at- ' 

P G^iociard, U>. ^ SpeJam, Concil, »oI. ii. p. 725. 
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tetnpt on the pope himfelf, and to defpoil him as much 
as poflible, of that facred charaiSter which chiefly ren- , J 
dered him formidable. He engaged fome cardinals, dif- >5’** 
gufted with the violence of Julius, to defert him ; and by 
their authority, he was determined, in Conjundion with 
Maximilian, who ftill adhered to his alliance, to call a 
general council, which might reform the church, and 
check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff. A council 
was fummoned at Plfa, which from the beginning bore a 
very inaufpicious afpe£l, and promifed little fuccefs to its 
adherents. Except a few French bifhops, who unwil- 
lingly obeyed their king’s commands in attending the coun- 
cil, all the other prelates kept aloof from an aflemblyy 
which they regarded as the offspring of fa(SHon, intrigue, 
and worldly politics. Even Pifa, the place of their refi- 
dence, fhowed them figns of contempt j which engaged 
them to transfer their feflion to Milan, a city under the 
dominion of the French monarch. Notwithftanding this 
advantage, they did not experience much more refpetSful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan ; and found 
it neceffary to make another remove to Lyons’. Lewis 
himfelf fortified thefe violent prejudices in favour of 
papal authority, by the fymptoms which he difcovered, 
of regard, deference, and fubmifEon to Julius, whom 
he always fpared, even when fortune had thrown into 
his hands the moft inviting opportunities of humbling 
him. And as it was known, that his confort, who had 
great Influence over him, was extremely difquieted in 
mind on account of his diffentions with the holy father, 
all men prognoflicated to Julius final fuccefs in this un- 
equal contefl. 

The enterprizing pontiff knew his advantages, and 
availed himfelf of them with the utmoft temerity and in- 
folence. So much had he negle(5led his facerdotal cha* 

4 Gukeiardini, Hb. lo«' 
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c H A p. rafler, that he afted in perfon at the fiege of Mirandolay 
‘ . vifited the trenches, faw fome of his attendants killed by 
his fide, and, like a young foldicr, cheerfully bore all the 
rigours of winter and a fevere feafon, in purfuit of mi- 
litary glory ' : Yet was he ftill able to throw, even on 
his moft moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and 
prophanenefs. He fummoned a council at the Lateran : 
He put Pifa under an interdi£f, and all the places which 
gave fticlter to the fchifmatical council : He excommu- 
nicated the cardinals and prelates who attended it : He 
even pointed his fpiritual thunder againft the princes who 
adhered to it : He freed their fubjeiSls from all oaths of alle- 
giance, and gave their dominions to every one who could 
take pofl'cllion of them. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, who had acquired the fir- 
name of Catholic, regarded the caufe of the pope and of 
religion only as a cover to his ambition and felfifh poli- 
tics : Henry, naturally fincere and fanguine in his tem- 
per, and the more fo on account of his youth and inex- 
perience, was moved with a hearty defire of protedling 
the pope from the opprelfion to which he believed him 
expofed from the ambitious enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes 
had been given him by Julius, that the title of Mojt 
Chrijl'ian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 
crown of France, and which was regarded as its moft 
precious ornament, fhould, in reward of his fervices, be 
transferred to that of England*. Impatient alfo of ac- 
quiring that diftin^tion in Europe to which his power 
and opulence entitled him, fie could not long remain 
neuter amidft the noife of arms ; and the natural enmity 
of the Englifh againft France, as well as their ancient 
claims upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that al- 
liance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed 

r Guicchrdinij lib. 9. • Cuicebrd* lib« ii» P. Daniel, vol. u« 
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ttgainfl the French monarch. A herald was fent to C H a p. 

o XXVII. 

Paris, to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war againft ' f 

the fovereign pontiff ; and when he returned without i5'*- 
fucccfs, another was feat to demand the ancient patri- 
monial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Nor- 
mandy. This meffage was underftood to be a declara- War with 
tion of war ; and a parliament being fummoned, readily feb, 
granted fupplics for a purpofe fo much favoured by the 
Englifh nation'. 

Buonaviso, an agent of the pope’s at London, had been 
corrupted by the court of France, and had previoufly re- 
vealed to Lewis all the meafures which Henry was con- 
certing againft him. But this infidelity did the king 
inconfiderable prejudice, in comparifon of the treachery, 
which he experienced from the felfifh purpofcs of the ally, 
on whom he chiefly relied for aflillance. Ferdinand, his 
father-in-law, had fo long perfevered in a courfe of crooked 
politics, that he began even to value himfelf on his dex- 
terity in fraud and artifice j and he made a boafi of thofe 
Ihamcful fuccefl'es. Being told one day, that Lewis, a 
prince of a very different charafler, had complained of his 
having once cheated him: “ He lies, the drunkard!” 
faid he, “ I have cheated him above twenty times.” 

This prince confidcred his clofe connexions with Henry, 
only as the means which enabled him the better to take 
advantage of his want of experience. He advifed him 
not to invade France by the way of Calais, where he 
himfelf fhould not have it in his power to aflift him : He 
exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, whence Expedltloa 
he could eafily make a conqueft of Guienne, a province, 



in which, it was imagined, the Englifh had ftill fome adhe- 
rents. He promifed to aflift this conqueft by the jundlion 
of a Spanifh army. And fo forward did he feem to pro- 
mote the interefts of his fon-in-law, that he even fent 
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, . which Henry had levied for that purpofe. The marquis 

• 5‘*- of Dorfet commanded this armament, which confifted of 

ten thoufand men, moftly infantry ; lord Howard, fon 
of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and many 
others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 
■ him in this fervice. All were on fire to difiinguilh them- 

felves by military atchievements, and to make a conqueft 
of importance for their mafter. The fecret purpofe of 
Ferdinand, in this unexampled generofity, was fufpefted 
by no body. 

T HE fmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain; and as John d’Albret, the 
fovereign, was connedled by friendfiiip ilnd alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity feemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
wliile the Englilh forces were conjoined with his own, 
and while all adherents to the council of Pifa lay under the 
fcntence of excommunication, to put himfelf in polleflion 
of thefe dominions. No fooner, therefore, was Dorfet 
landed in Guipifcoa, than the Spanifh monarch declared 
his readinefs to join him with his forces, to make with 
united arms an invafion of France, and to form the fiege 
of Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne“ ; But 
he remarked to the Englilh general how dangerous it 
might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Na- 
varre, which, being in clofe alliance with France, could 
eafily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To 
provide againft fo dangerous an event, he required, that 
John fltould llipulate a neutrality in the prefent war; and 
when that prince exprefled his willingnefs to enter into 
any engagement for that purpofe, he alfo required, that 
fecurity lliould be given for the ftridl obfervance of it. 
John having likewife agreed to this condition, Ferdinand 
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moft confiderable places of his dominions, together with , 
his eldcft fon as a hoftage. Thefe were not terms to be 'S'*- 
propofed to a fovereign ; and as the Spanifh monarch ex- 
pedfed a refufal, he gave immediate orders to the duke 
of Alva, his general, to make an invafion on Navarre, 
and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon made himfelf 
mafter of all the fmallcr towns ; and being ready to form 
the fiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he fummoned the 
marquis of Dorfet to join him with the Englifli army, 
and concert together all their operations. 

Dorset began to fufpedl, that the inteiefis of his 
mafter were very little regarded in all thefe tranfadlions ; 
and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refufed to take 
any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore in his 
quarters at Fontarabia ; but fo fubtle was the contrivance Deceit of 
of Ferdinand, that, even while the Englifh army lay in 
that fituation, it was almoft equally fcrviceable to his 
purpofe, as if it had adled in conjuntflion with his 
own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it ■ 

from advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; fo 
that Alva, having full leifure to condudb the fiege, made 
himfelf mafter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to feek 
for Ihelter in France. The Spanifh general applied again 
to Dorfet, and propofed to conduiSb with united counfels 
the operations of the holy league-, fo it was called, againft 
Lewis : But as he ftill declined forming the fiege of 
Bayonne, and rather infifted on the invafion of the prin- 
cipality of Bearne, a part of the king of Navarre’s domi- 
nions, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees, 

Dorfet, juftly fufpicious of his finifter intentions, repre- 
fented, that, without new orders from his mafter, he 
(Quid not concur in fuch an undertaking. In order to 
E e 3 procure 
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procure thefc orders, Ferdinand dirpatched Martin dc 
Ampios to London ; and perfuaded Henry, that, by the 
refrai3ory and fcrupulous hurnour of the Englifh general, 
the moft favourable opportunities were loft, and that it 
was nccelTary he ftiould, on all occafions, a£l in concert 
with the Spanifli commander, who was bell acquainted 
with the fituation of the country, and the reafons of every 
operation. But before orders to this purpofe reached 
Spain, Dorfet had become extremely impatient j and ob* 
ferving that his farther ftay ferved not to promote the main 
undertaking, and that his army was daily perilhing by 
want and ficknefs, he demanded Ihipping from Ferdinand 
to tranfport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 
was bound by treaty to furnilhhim with this fupply, when- 
ever demanded, was at length, after many delays, obliged 
to yield to his opportunity ; and Dorfet, embarking his 
troops, prepared himfelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the 
meflengcr arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
fhould remain in Spain ; but the foldiers were fo difeon- 
tented with the treatment which they had met with, that 
they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to fet fail 
for England. Henry was much difplcafed with the ill 
fuccefs of this enterprize j and it was with difficulty that 
Dorfet, by explaining the fraudulent condud of Ferdi- 
nand, was at laft able to appeafe him. 

There happened this fummer an adlion at fea, which 
brought not any more decifive advantage to the Englilh. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, mailer of horfe, was fent to the 
coaft of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail ; and he 
carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Carew, 
and many other young courtiers, who longed for an op- 
portunity of difplaying their valour. After they had 
committed feme depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine 
fail ill'ued from Breft, under the command of Primauget, 
8 and 
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and began an engagement with the EngliOi. Fire feizcd c h a p. 
the Ihip of Primauget, who, finding his deftrudlion ' f 

inevitable, bore down upon the vefiel of the Englifh ijii. 
admiral, and grappling with her, rcfolved to make her 
fliare his fate. Both fleets flood fome time in fufpcnce, 
as fpeflators of this dreadful engagement ; and all men 
faw with horror the flames which confumed both veffels, 
and heard the cries of fury and dcfpair, which came 
from the miferable combatants. At laft, the French 
veflel blew up ; and at the fame time deftroyed the Eng- 
Jifh*. The reft of the French fleet made their efcape 
into different harbours. 

The war, which England w’aged againft France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former kingdom, 
was of great prejudice to the latter; and by obliging 
Lewis to withdraw his forces for the defence of his own 
dominions, loft him that fuperiority, which his arms, in 
the beginning of the campaign, had attained in Italy, 

Gallon de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been en- 
trufted with the command of the French forces; and in 
n few months performed fuch feats of military art and 
prowefs, as were fuificient to render illuftrious the life of 
the oldeft captain i'. His career finilhed with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the moft obftinate con- 
flict, he gained over the Spanifh and papal armies. He 
perifhed the very moment his vidlory was complete ; and 
with him perifhed the fortune of the French arms in 
Italy. The Swifs, who had rendered themfelves ex- 
tremely formidable by their bands of difciplined infan- 
try, invaded the Milanefe. with a numerous army, and 
raifed up that inconftant people to a revolt againft the 
dominion of France. Genoa followed the example of 
the dutchy ; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely 

Polydore Virgil) Ub. 27* Stowe, p. 490. LanquePs fpitome of chro* 
pities, fo). 273t y Guicciardt lib. lOt 
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loft his Italian conquefts, except fome garrifons ; and 
Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ludovic, was reinftated 
in pofTeiEon of Milan. 

Julius difcovcred extreme joy on the difcomfiture of 
the French; and the more fo, as he had been beholden 
for it to the Swifs, a people whofe councils, he hoped, 
he Ihould always be able to influence and govern. The 
pontiff furvived this fuccefs a very little time ; and in his 
place was chofen John de Medicis, who took the appeU 
lation of Leo X. and proved one of the moft illuftrious 
princes that ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, be- 
neficent, generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue * ; he had a foul no lefs capable of 
forming great defigns than his predeccffor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the exe- 
cution of them. 'I'he foie dcfe£l, indeed, of his.cha- 
raiffer was too great finefle and artifice ; a fault which, 
both as a prieft and an Italian, it was difficult for him to 
avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxi- 
milian was detached from the French intereft ; and Henry, 
notwithftanding his difappointments in the former cam- 
paign, was ftill encouraged to profecute his warlike mea- 
fures againft Lewis. 

Henry had fummoned a new feffion of parliament ■, 
and obtained a fupply for his enterprize. It was a poll- 
tax, and impofed different fums, according to the ftation 
and riches of the perfon. A duke payed ten marks, an 
earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight four marks ; 
every man valued at eight hundred pounds in goods, four 
marks. An impofition was alfo granted of two fifteenths 
and four tenths By thel'e fupplics, joined to the 
treafure which had been left by his father, and which was 
not yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled to levy a great 



* Esther Paul, lib, i, a 4th Nosember, 1511. 
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army, and render himfelf formidable to his enemy. 

Engliih are faid to have been much encouraged in this ■_ f 
enterprize, by the arrival of a veffel in the Thames un- ^ 5 ' 3 * 
der the papal banner. It carried prefents of wine and 
hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers ; 
and fuch fond devotion was at that time entertained 
towards the court of Rome, that thefe trivial prefents 
were every where received with the^reateft triumph and 
exultation. 

In order to prevent all diilurbances from Scotland, 
while Henry’s arms fhould be employed on the continent. 

Dr. Weft, dean of Windfor, was difpatched on an em- 
bally to James, the king’s brother-in-law; and inftruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all differences be- 
tween the kingdoms, as well as to difcover the intentions 
of the court of Scotland '. Some complaints had already 
been made on both fidcs. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having fuffercd injuries from the Portugueze, for which 
he could obtain no redrefs, had procured letters of marque 
againft that nation ; but he had no fooner put to fea, than 
he was guilty of the grofieft abufes, committed depredations 
upon the Englifh, and much infefted the narrow feas"*. 

Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and fons 
of the earl of Surrey, failing out againft him, fought him 
in a defperate aftion, where the pirate was killed ; and 
they brought his Ihips into the Thames. As Henry re- 
fufed all fatisfa£Hon for this a£l of juftice, fome of the 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of lord Hume, war- 
den of the marches, and committed great ravages on that 
kingdom. Notwithftanding thefe mutual grounds of dif- 
fatisfaftion, matters might eafily have been accommo- 

<: Polydore Virgil, lib, ay. •> Stowe, p.489. HallingOicd, 
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CHAP, dated, had it not been for Henry’s intended invafion of 

XXVlJ . ^ 

France, which rouzed the jealoufy of the Scottifh na- 

J5I3" tion°. The ancient league, which fubfifted between 

^oiUnd.*' France and Scotland, was conceived to be the ftrongeft 
band of connexion ; and the Scots univerfally believed, 
that, were it not for the countenance which they received 
from this foreign alliance, they had never been able fo 
long to maintain thgir independence againfl a people fo 
much fuperior. James was farther incited to take partiq 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of France, 
whofe knight he had ever in all tournaments profefled 
himfclf, and who fummoned him, according to the ideaa 
of romantic gallantry, prevalent in that age, to take the 
field in her defence, and prove hirafelf her true and va- 
lorous champion. The remonftrances of his confort and 
of his wifeft counfellors were in vain oppofed to the mar- 
tial ardour of this prince. He firft fent a fquadron of 
Clips to the afliftance of France; the only fleet which 
Scotland feems ever to have poflefled. And though he 
Hill made profeflions of maintaining a neutrality, the 
Englifli ambaflador eafily forefaw, that a war would in 
the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning of the 
danger to his mafter, who fent the earl of Surrey to put 
the borders in a poflure of defence, and to refift the ex- 
pedled invafion of the enemy. 

Henry, all on fire for military fame, was little dif- 
couraged by this appearance of a diverfion from the 
north; and fo much the lefs, as he flattered himfelf with 
the afliflance of all the confiderable potentates of Europe 
in his invafion of France. The pope ftill continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againft Lewis, and 
all the adherents of the fchifmatical council : The Swifs 
cantons made profelEons of violent animofity againft 

e Buchanan, lib. 13. Ocummont in the life of James IV. 
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France: The ambafladors of Ferdinand and Maximilian chap. 

XX VII 

had figned with thofe of Henry a treaty of alliance againft 
that power, and had ftipulated the time and place of their 1513. 
intended invafion : And though Ferdinand difavowed his 
ambafl'ador, and even figned a truce for a twelvemonth 
with the common enemy ; Henry was not yet fully con- 
vinced of his felHIh and finifter intentions, and Hill 
hoped for his concurrence after the expiration of that 
term. He had now got a minifter who complied with 
all his inclinations, and flattered him in every fcheme 
to which his fanguinc and impetuous temper was in- 
clined. 

Thomas Wolsey, dean of Lincoln, and almoner tq Woifey mi- 
the king, furpafled in favour all his minifters, and was 
fall advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur which 
he afterwards attained. This man was fon of a butcher 
at Ipfwich ; but having got a learned education, and 
being endowed with an excellent capacity, he was admitted 
into the marquis of Dorfet’s family as tutor to that noble- 
man’s children, and foon gained the fricndfhip and coun- 
tenance of his patron ^ He was recommended to be chap, 
lain to Henry VII. and being employed by that monarch 
in a fecret negociation, which regarded his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he 
acquitted himfelf to the king’s fatisfadlion, and obtained 
the praife both of diligence and dexterity in his conduftr. 

That prince, having given hitn a commiffion to Maxi- 
milian, who at that time rcfided in Brullels, was fur- 
prized, in lefs than three days after, to fee VVolfey prefent 
himfelf before him j and fuppofing that he had protradt- 
ed his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders. Wolfey informed him, that 

t Stowe, p. 997. t Cavendilh. Fiddei’a life of Wolfey. Stowe. 
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C H A P. he had juft returned from Bruflels, and had fuccefsfully 
. . fulfilled all his majefty’s commands. “ But on fecond 

1513. “ thoughts,” faid the king, “ 1 found that fomewhatwas 

“ omitted in your orders ; and have fent a meffenger after 
“ you, with f^uller inftrudHons.” “ I met the meflen- 
u ger,” replied Wolfey, “ on my return : But as I had 
“ rellefled on that omiflion, I ventured of myfelf to exe- 
“ cute what, I knew, muft be your majefty’s inten- 
“ tions.” The death of Henry, foon after this incident, 
retarded the advancement of Wolfey, and prevented his 
reaping any advantage from the good opinion which 
that monarch had entertained of him : But thencefor- 
wards he was looked on at court as a rifing man ; and 
Fox, biftiop of Winchefter, caft his eye upon him as 
one who might be ferviceable to him in his prefent fitu- 
ation*'. This prelate, obferving that the earl of Surrey 
had totally eclipfed him in favour, refolved to introduce 
Wolfey to the young prince’s familiarity, and hoped 
that he might rival Surrey in his infinuating arts, and 
yet be contented to ad in the cabinet a part fubordinate 
to Fox himfelf, who had promoted him. In a little 
time, Wolfey gained fo much on the king, that he fup- 
planted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truft 
and confidence. Being admitted to Henry’s parties of 
pleafure, he took the lead in every jovial converfation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment which 
he found fuitable to the age and inclination of the young 
monarch. Neither his own years, which were near 
forty, nor his charadter of a clergyman, were any rc- 
ftfaint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any ufe- 
lefs feverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had fmall 
propenfion to debauchery, pafl'cd his carelefs hours. Dur* 

Aflliq. Brit.Ecclef. p. 309. PolydoreVirji), lib. *7. 
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in? the intervals of amufement he introduced bufinefs, chap. 
and infinuated thofe maxims of condudf which he was . ''f 

defirous his mafter fliould adopt. He obferved to him, isu* 
that, while he entrufled his affairs into the hands of 
his father’s counfellors, he had the advantage indeed of 
employing men of wifdom and experience, but men who 
owed not their promotion to his favour, and who fcarcely 
thought themfelves accountable to him for the exercife 
of their authority : That by the fadtions, and cabals, 
and jealotifies, which had long prevailed among them, 
they more obilruded the advancement of his affairs, . 
than they promoted it by the knowledge which age and 
practice had conferred upon them : That while he thought 
proper to pafs his time in thofe pleafures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in thofe 
Ifudies, which would in time enable him to fway the 
feeptre with abfolute authority, his beft fyflem of govern- 
ment would be to entrufl his authority into the hands of 
fome one perfon, who was the creature of his will, and 
who could entertain no view but that of promoting his 
fervice ; And that if this minifter had alfo the fame relifh 
for plcafure with himfelf, and the fame tafte for fcience, , 
he could more eafily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole conduft, and introduce his mafter gradually into 
the knowledge of public bufinefs ; and thus, without te- 
dious conftraint or application, initiate him in the fcience 
of government 

Henry entered into all the views of Wolfey ; and 
finding no one fo capable of executing this plan of admi- 
niftration as the perfon who propoi'ed it, he foon ad- 
vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his 
pleafures, to be a member of his council } and from be- 

i CaTcndill), p. iz. Stowe, p. 499. 
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ing a member of his council, to be his foie and abfoluM 
minifter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled 
authority, the character and genius of Wolfey had full 
opportunity to difplay itfelf. Infatiable in his acqui.i 
fitions, but ftill more magnificent in his expence: Of 
extenfive capacity, but ftill more unbounded ente'prize : 
Ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous of glory : 
Infinuating, engaging, perfuafive ; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding : Haughty to his equals, but af.- 
fable to his dependants j oppreflive to the people, but 
liberal to his friends ; more generous than grateful ; lefs 
moved by injuries than by contempt; he was framed 
to take the afeendant in every intercourfe with others, 
but exerted this fuperiority of nature with fuch oftentation 
as expofed him to envy, and made every one willing to 
xecal the original inferiority, or rather meannefs of his 
fortune. 

The branch of adminiftration in which Henry moft 
exerted himfelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
Wolfey, was the military, which, as it fuited the natural 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ar- 
dour of his youth, was the principal objed of his atten- 
tion. Finding that Lewis had made great preparations 
both by fea and land to refill him, he was no lefs careful 
to levy a formidable army, and equip a confiderable 
fleet for the invafion of France. 7'he command of the 
fleet was entrufted to Sir Edward Howard ; who, after 
fcouring the channel for fome time, prefented himfelf 
before Breft, where the French navy then lay ; and he 
challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, 
who expected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of 
fome gallies under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, 
kept within the harbour, and faw with patience the 
Englilh burn and deftroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood. At laft Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, and put 
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into Conquet, a place within a few leagues of Breft; CHAP, 
where he fecured himfelf behind fome batteries, which ■ _ ‘ f 

he had planted on rocks, that lay on each fule of him. i5>3. 
Howard was, notwithftanding, determined' to make an at- 15th ApiiU 
tack upon him j and as he had but two gallics, he took 
himfelf the command of one, and gave the other to lord 
F errars. He was followed by fome row-barges and fome 
crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, 

Sir William Sidney, and other officers of diftindlion. 

He immediately faftened on Prejeant’s lliip, and leaped 
on board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spanilh ca- 
valier, and feventeen Engliftimen. The cable, mean- 
while, which faftened his Ihip to that of the enemy, be- 
ing cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands of the 
French ; and as he ftill continued the combat with great 
gallantry, he was puftted overboard by their pikes 
Lord Ferrars, feeing the admiral’s galley fall off, follow- 
ed with the other fmall veflels j and the whole fleet was 
fo difeouraged by the lofs of their commander, that they 
retired from before Breft '. The French navy came out 
of harbour ; and even ventured to invade the coaft of 
Suflex. They were repulfcd, and Prejeant, their com- 
mander, loft an eye by the ftiot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceafed admiral, fucceeded to 
the command of the Englifli fleet ; and little memorable 
palled at fea during this fummer. 

Great preparations had been making at land, during 
the whole winter, for an invafion on France by the way 

^ It was a maxim of Howard*!, that no admiral was good for any thing, 
that was not brave even to a degree of madnefs. At the fea-fervice requires 
much iefs plan and contrivance and capacity than the land, this maxim has 
great plaufioility and appearance of truth s Though the fate of Howard him* 
ielf may ferve as a proof, that even there courage ought to be tempered with 
difcretion4 
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of Calais; but the fumrncr was well advanced before 
every thing was in fufficient readinefs for tlie intended 
enterprize. The long p>eace which the kingdom had 
enjoyed, had fomewhat unfitted the Englifli for military 
expeditions ; and the great change, which had lately 
been introduced in the art of war, had rendered it ftill 
more difficult to enure them to the ufe of the weapons 
now employed in adlion. The Swifs, and after them the 
Spaniards, had fliown the advantage of a ftable infantry, 
who fought with pike and fword, and were able to re- 
pulfe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great 
force of the armies formerly confifted. The pradiice of 
fire-arms was become common ; though the caliver, which 
was the weapon now in ufe, was fo inconvenient, and 
attended with fo many difadvantages, that it had not en- 
tirely diferedited the bow, a weapon in which the Eng- 
lifh excelled all European nations. A confiderable part 
of the forces, which Henry levied for the invafion of 
France, confifted of archers; and as foon as affairs were 
in readinefs, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 
8coo men, under the command of the earl of Shrewf- 
bury, failed over to Calais. Shrewfbury was accompa- 
nied by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater, Haft- 
ings, Cobham, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the 
light horfe. Another body of 6000 men foon after fol- 
lowed under the command of lord Herbert, the cham- 
berlain, attended by the carls of Northumberland and 
Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together with Ca- 
rew, Curfon, and other gentlemen. 

The king himfelf prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army ; and he appointed the queen 
regent of the kingdom during his abfence. That he 
might fecure her adminiftration from all difturbance, he 
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ordered Edmond dc la Pole, carl of SufFolk, to be be- chap, 

' xxvii. 

headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at- ■ ‘ j 
tainted and imprifoned during the late reign. Henry was > 5 ‘ 3 ' 
led to commit this act of violence by the dying commands, 
as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that he ne- 
ver would be free from danger, while a man of fo turbu- 
lent a difpofition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 
de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a com- 
mand in the French fervice, and fooliiiily attempted to 
revive the York faflion, and to iniligate them agamft 
the prefent government, he probably, by that means, 
drew more fuddenly the king’s vengeance on this unhappy 
nobleman. 

At laft Henry, attended by the duke of Buckingham, 30th Jaat. 
and many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and 
entered upon his French expedition, from which he fondly 
expected fo much fuccefs and glory™. Of all thofe allies, 
on whofe affiftance he relied, the Swifs alone fully per- 
formed their engagements. Being put in motion by a In»afion of 
fum of money Tent them by Henry, and incited bv their ” 
viiEtories obtained in Italy, and by their animolity againft 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with 
an army of twenty-five thoufand men ; and no equal 
force could be oppofed to their incurfion. Maximilian 
had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, 
and had promifed to reinforce the Swifs with 8000 men; 
but failed in his engagements. That he might make 
atonement to the king, he himfelf appeared in the Low 
Countries, and joined the Englifli army with fome Ger- 
man and Flemifli foldiers, who were ufeful in giving an 
example of difeipline to Henry’s new levied forces. Ob- 
ferving the difpofition of the Englifli monarch to be more 
bent on glory than on intereft, he inlifled himfelf in his 
fervice, wore the crofs of St. George, and received pay, 

; m Polydore Virgil^ lib. ay, Belcariuij Hb. 
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^ crowns a day, as one of his fubjedls and cap- 

■ — 1^- ■ tains. But while he exhibited this extraordinary fpec- 
•S'J- tacle, of an emperor of Germany ferving under a king 
of England, he was treated with the higheft refpeiSf 
by Henry, and really direclej ail the operations of the 
Englifli army. 

Before the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 
camp, the earl of Shrewlbury and lord Herbert had formed 
the ficgc of Teroiiane, a town fituatcd on the frontiers 
of Picardy ; and they began to attack the place with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, and 
' bad a garrifon not exceeding two thoufand men ; yet made 

they fuch flout refiftance as protraflcd the fiege a month ; 
and they at laft found themfclvcs more in danger from 
want of provifions and ammuitition, than from the aflauits 
of the •befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of their 
fituation to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with 
his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief into the 
liih Au£, place, Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 horfe- 
men, each of whom carried a fack of gunpowder behind 
him, and two quarters of bacon. With this fmall force 
he made a hidden and unexpedled irruption into the. Eng- 
lifh camp, and, furmounting all refiftance, advanced to 
the fofTee of the town, where each horfeman threw down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, 
and were fo fortunate as again to break through the 
Knglifh, and to fufFcr little or no lofs in this dangerous 
attempt 

Fjtfitot" But the Englifli had, foon after, full revenge for the 
Ouinrgiit. Henry had received intelligence of the approach 

of the F rench horfe, who had advanced to protedl another 
incurfion of Fontrailles; and he ordered fome troops to 
pafs the Lis, in order to oppofe them. The cavalry of 
France, though they confifted chiefly of gentlemen wh® 

" de ChcT, Bayard* chap. 57. Memoires de Bellau 
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Ijad behaved with great gallantry in many defperate aftions chap. 
in Italy, were, on fight of the enemy, feized with fo un- ' . 

accountable a panic, that they immediately took to flight, is>3« 
and were purfued by the £ngli(h. The duke of Lon- 
gueville, who commanded the French, Bufli d’Ainboife, 

Clermont, Imbcrcourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many 
other officers of diftin<flion, were made prifoners This 
a£lion, or rather rout, is fometimes called the battle of 
Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; but 
more commonly the Battle of Spurs, becaufe the French, 
that day, made more ufe of their fpurs than of their 
Iwords or military weapons. 

After fo confiderable an advantage, the king, who 
■was at the head of a complete army of above 50,000 men^ 
might have made incurfions to the gates of Paris, and 
fpread confufion and defolation every where. It gave 
Lewis great joy, when he heard that the Englifh, in- 
ftead of pulhing their vidlory, and attacking the difmayed 
troops of France, returned to the fiege of fo inconfider- 
able a place as Teroiiane. The governors were obliged, 
foon after, to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquifition 
of fo little moment, though gained at the expence of 
fome blood, and what, in his prefent circumflances, was 
more important, of much valuable time, that he immedi - 
ately demolilhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the 
French were again revived with regard to the motions of 
the Englilh. The Swifs, at the fame time, had entered 
Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid fiegc to Di- 
jon, which was in no condition to refill them. Ferdinand 
himfelf, though he had made a truce with Lewis, feemed 
liifpofed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune 
Ihould prefent to him. Scarcely ever was the French 
monarchy in greater danger, or lefs in a condition to de- 

* Memoiret de Belhi, Ht. t* Polydorc Ur* 27* HoUiogihedy 
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CHAP, fend itfelf agninfl thofc powerful armies, which on every 
alfailed or threatened it. Even many of the inha- 
1513. bitants of Paris, who believed themfelves expofed to the 
rapacity and violence of the enemy, began to diflodge, 
without knowing what place could afford them greater 
fecurity. 

Eut Lewis was extricated from his prefent difficulties 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies. The Swifs 
allowed themfelves to be feduced into a negociation by 
Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; and, without making 
enquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them. 
Tremoille, who knew that he fhould be difavowed by 
his mailer, ftipulatcd whatever they w'ere pleafed to de- 
mand ; and thought himfelf happy, at the. expence of 
fume payments and very large promifes, to get rid of 
fo formidable an enemy 

The meafures of Henry fliowed equal ignorance kn 
the art of war with that of the Swifs in negociation. 
Tournay was a great and rich city, which, though 
it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to 
F ranee, and afforded the troops of that Jcingdom a paffage 
into the heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who 
was defirous of freeing his grandfon from fo troublefome 
a neighbour, advifed Henry to lay (lege to the place j 
and the Englifh monarch, not confidering that fuch an 
acquifition nowife advanced his conquefts in France, was 
fo imprudent as to follow this interefted counfel. The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being exempt- 
ed from the burden of a garrifon, the burghers, againff 
the rcmonftrrncc of their fovereign, ftrenuoully infiffed 
on niaintaioing this dangerous privilege ; and they en- 
• g^ifeed, hy themfelves, to make a vigorous defence againff 
the enemy s. ^ lieir courage failed them when matters 

P Mfmoires du merffthal de FlcuraRgcs^ Bcllaritn) lib. 14. 

S Mcmoiiei de neurai)|€i, ' * 
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came to trial ; and, after a few days fiegc, tlic place was 
farrendered to the Englifh. The bilhop of Toiirnay was 
lately dead; and, as a- new bifhop was already eledted by 
the -cljapter, but not inltallcd in his OiTicc, the king be- 
ftowed. the admioillration of the fee on his favourite, 
Yv'clfey, and put him in immediate pofiefiion of the re-. 
venues, which were conftderable Hearing of the retreat 
of the Swifs, and oblcrving the feafon to be far advanced, 
he thought proper to return to England ; and he carried 
the greater part of his army with him. , Succefs had at- 
tended him in every enterprize ; and his youthful mind 
was much elated with this feeining profperity ; but all 
men of judgment, comparijig the advantages of his fitua-, 
tion with his progrefs, his expente with his acquifitions, 
were convinced th.it tiiis campaign, fo much vaunted, 
was, in reality, both ruinous and inglorious to him’. 

The fuccefs which, during this fuinmer, had attended 
Henry’s arms in the North, was much mgre dccifive. 
The king of Scotland had alfemblcd the whole force 
of his kingdom ; and, having pafl'ed the Tweed with a 
brave, though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, 
he ravaged thofe parts of Northumberland which lay 
neareft that river, and he employed himfelf in taking the 
caftlcs of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places 
of fmall importance. Lady Ford," being taken prifonerin 
her caftle, was prefented to James, and fo gained on the 
affections of the prince, that he wafted, in pieafure, the 
critical time which, during the abfence of his enemy, he 
fliould have employed in pufhing his conquefts. His 
troops, lying in a barren country, where they foon con- 
fumed all the provifions, began to be pinched with hun- 
ger ; and, as the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
military difeipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 
many of them had ftolen from the camp, and retired 

^ Slrvpc*8 Mtmonals^ vol. i. p. 5, 6. ■ Cu’cciardini. 
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VII**' Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having coL 

^ ^ , leffed a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 had becr\ 

i5>3- fent over from the king’s army in France, marched to the 
defence of the country, and approached the Scots, who 
lay on fome high ground near the hills of Cheviot. The 
river Till ran between the armies, and prevented an enr 
gagement : Surrey, therefore, fent a herald to the Scottifh 
camp, challenging the enemy to defeend into the plain of 
Milfield, which lay towards the fouth ; and there, ap- 
pointing a day for the combat, to try their valour on 
equal ground. As he received no fatisfadtory anfwer, he 
.made a feint of marching towards Berwic j as if he in^ 
tended to enter Scotland, to lay wafte the borders, and cut 
ofF the provifions of the enemy. The Scottifh army, in 
order to prevent his purpofe, put themfelves in motion } 
arid, having fet fire to the huts in which they had quar- 
tered, they defeended from the hills. Surrey, taking 
advantage of the fmoke, which was blown towards 
him, and which concealed his movements, paffed the 
Till with his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
T wifel, and fent the reft of his army to feck a ford higher 
up the river. 

An engagement was now become inevitable, and both 
gtb S*p*. litlcs prepared for it with tranquillity and order'. The 
Englifh divided their army into two lines : Lord Howard 
led the main body of the firft line. Sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conftablc the left. The 
earl of Surrey, himfelf, commanded the main body of the 
fccond line, lord Dacres the right wing. Sir Edward 
Built pf Stanley the left. The front of the Scots prefented three 
Tioudea. divifions to the enemy: The middle was led by the king 
himfelf: The right by the earl of Huntley, affifted by 
lord Hume : The left by the earls of Lenox and Argyle. 

« Bucbanin, lib. ij. Drummond. Herbert. PuJydore Virgil, lib. 17. 
Stowe, p. 493. Panlui 
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A fourth divifion, under the carl of Bothwel, made a body 
of referve. Huntley began the battle ; and, after a fharp , 

confliiS, put to flight the left wing of the Englifli, and >513. 
chaced them off the field : But, on returning from the 
purfuit, he found the whole Scottifh army in great dif- 
order. The divifion under Lenox and Argyle, elated 
with the fuccefs of the other wing, had broken their 
ranks, and, notwithftanding the remonftrances and en- 
treaties of La Motte, the French ambaflador, had rufhed 
headlong upon the enemy. Not only ^ir Edmond How- 
ard, at the head of his divifion, received them with great 
valour; but Dacres, who commanded in the fecond line, 
wheeling about during the aiSlion, fell upon their rear, 
and put them to the fword without refiftance. The di- 
vifion under James, and that under Bothwel, animated by 
the valour of their leaders, flill made head againll the 
Englifh, and, throwing themfclves into a circle, protrafted 
the adtion, till night feparated the combatants. The 
vidlory feemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 
on each fide were nearly equal, amounting to above 
5000 men : But the morning difeovered where the 
advantage lay. The Englifh had loft only perfons of 
finall note ; but the flower of the Scottifh nobility had 
fallen in battle, and their king himfelf, after the moft 
diligent enquiry, could no where be found. In fearching 
the field, the Englifh met with a dead body which re- 
femblcd him, and was arrayed in a fimilar habit ; and 
they put it in a leaden coffin, and fent it to London. 

During fbme time it was kept unburied ; becaufe James 
died under fentcnce of excommunication, on account of 
his confederacy with France, and his oppofition to the 
holy fee “ : But, upon Henry’s application, who pretended 
that this prince had, in the inftant before his death, dif- 
covered figns of repentance, abfolution was given himj 

^ Buchanan, lib* 13. Herbertt 
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*"xxvir' interred. T!;c Scots, however, fliil 

allertc‘1 tliat it was not Jatr.cs’s body which was found 

'i'3- on the field of battle, but that of one Elphlnllon, who 
had been arrayed in arms refembling their king’s, in order 
to divide the attention of the Englilh, and fliarc the dan- 
ger with his mailer. It was believed that James had been 
feen eroding the 'I'weed at Kelfo ; and fome imagined 
that he had been killed by the valT.'.ls of lord Hume, 
whom that nobleman had inftigated to commit fo enor- 
mous a crime. IJut the populace entertained the opinion 
that he was ftill alive, and, having fecretly gone in pil- 
grimage to the holy land, would foon return and take 
pofleilion of the throne. This fond conceit was long en- 
tertained among the Scots. 

'I'he king of Scotland and mod of his chief nobles 
being flain in the field of Flouden, fo this battle was 
called, an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry of 
gaining 'advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of re- 
ducing it to fubjeclion. But he difeovered, on this occa- 
lion, a mind truly great and generous. When the queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy of her fon, applied for peace, he readily 
gianted it ; and took compafiion of tlie helplefs condi- 
tion of his fifter and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
»S'4' had gained him fo great a vidfory, was reftored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his fa- 
ther for engaging .on the fide of Richard III. Lord How- 
ard was honoured with the title of earl of Surrey. Sir 
Charles Brandon, the king’s favourite, whom he had be- 
fore created vifeount Lifle, was now raifed to the dignity 
of duke of Sufl'olk. Wolfey, who was both his favour- 
ite and Ills minilter, was created bifliop of Lincoln. Lord 
Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worcefler. Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley that of lord Monteagle. 

Thouch 
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Though peace with Scotland gave Henry fecurity on 

that fide, and enabled him to profecute, in tranquillity, Ij 

his enterpii'/.e againft France, fome other incidents had > 5 ' 4 - 
happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortu- 
nate event, and ferved to open his eyes with regard to the 
ralhnefs of an undertaking into which his youth and 
high fortune had betrayed him. 

Lewis, fully fenfible of the dangerous fituation to 
which his kingdom had been reduced during the former ' 
campaign, was refolvcd, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy of 
his enemies. The pojie was nowife difpofed to pufh the 
French to extremity ; and, provided they did not return to 
take poffeflion of Milan, his interefts rather led him to 
preferve the balance among the contending parties. He 
accepted, therefore, of Lewis’s offer to renounce the coun- 
cil of Lyons ; and he took oft' the excommunication 
which his predecefi'or and himfelf had fulminated againft 
that king and his kingdom. Ferdinand was now faft de- 
clining in years ; and as he entertained no farther ambi- 
tfon than that of keeping pofleffion of Navarre, which he 
had fubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened 
to the propofals of Lewis for prolonging the truce ano- 
ther year ; and he even fliewed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. Lewis 
had dropped hints of his intention to marry his fecond 
daughter, Renee, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or 
his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandfons of the 
Spaniili monarch; and he declared his refolution of be- 
ftowing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy 
of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced thefc propofals 
with joy; but alfo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in 
the fame views, and procured his acceiTion to a treaty, 
which opened fo inviting a profpeift of aggrandizing their 
common grandchildren. 

5 When 
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When Henry was informed of Ferdinand’s renewal of 
the truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and 
loudly complained, that his father-in law had firft, by 
high promifes and profeflions, engaged him in enmity 
with France, and afterwards, without giving him the 
leaft warning, had now again facrificed his interefts to 
his own fclfifh purpofes, and had left him expofed alone 
to all the danger and expence of the war. In propor- 
tion to his caly credulity, and his unfufpedling reliance on 
Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againft the treatment which he met with ; and he threat- 
ened revenge for this egregious treachery and breach of 
faith But he loft all patience when informed of the 
other negociation by which Maximilian was alfo feduced 
from his alliance, and in which propofals had been 
agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain with 
the daughter of France. Charles, during the lifetime of 
the late king, had been affianced to Mary, Henr)’’s younger 
fifter ; and, as the prince now approached the age of pu- 
berty, the king had expedted the immediate completion of 
the marriage, and the honourable fettlement of a fifter, 
for v/hom he had entertained a tender affcdlion. Such a 
complication, therefore, of injuries gave him the higheft 
difpleafure, and infpired him with a defire of expreffing 
his difdain towards thofe who had impofed on his 
youth and inexperience, and had abufed his too great 
facility. 

'J'he duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
foner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was Hill 
detained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
thefc difpofitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paffionately 
defired by his mailer. He reprefented to the king that 
Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was 
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thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to the 
advantage of both kingdoms, and which would ferve to ^ 

terminate honourably all the differences between them: ‘I't* 

That fhe had left Lewis no male children ; and as he had 
ever entertained a ftrong dcfire of having heirs to the 
crown, no marriage feemed more fuitable to him than 
that with the princefs of England, whofe youth and 
beauty afforded the moft flattering hopes in that particu- 
lar : That, though the marriage of a princefs of fixteen - 

with a king of fifty-three might feem unfuitable, yet 
the other advantages, attending the alliance, were more 
th.in a fufficient compenfation for this inequality : And 
that Henry, in loofening his connexions with Spain, from 
which he had never reaped any advantage, would con- 
tract a clofe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the characler of 
probity and honour. 

As Henry feemed to hearken to this difeourfe with 
willing ears, Longueville informed his mafter of the pro- 
bability, which he difeovered, of bringing the matter to 
a happy concluiion ; and he received full powers for ne- 
gociating the treaty. The articles were eafily adjufted 
between the monarchs. Lewis agreed that Tournay P«« with 
fhould remain in the hands of the Englifh ; that Richard ythTugutt. 
de la Pole fhould be banifhed to Metz, there to live on a 
penfion affigned him by Lewis ; that Henry fhould re- 
ceive payment of a million of crowns, being the arrears 
due by treaty to his father and himfelf ; and that the prin- 
cefs Mary fhould bring four hundred thoufand crowns as 
her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen^ 
of France, even the former, who was helrefsof Britanny. 

The two princes alfo agreed on the fuccours with which 
they fhould mutually fupply each other, in cafe either of 
^hem werp attacked by an enemy 

X Du TiUcu 
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In conrequcnce of this treaty, Mary was fent over to 
France with a (plenilid retinue, and Lewis met her at 
Abbeville, where the efpoufals were celebrated. He was 
enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accom- 
plifhments of the young princefs ; and, being naturally of 
an amorous difpofttion, which his advanced age had not 
entirely cooled, he was feduccd into fuch a courfe of gaiety 
and pleafure, as proved very unfuitable to his declining 
ftate of health''. He died in Icfs than three months after 
the marriage, to the extreme regret of the French nation, 
who, fenfible of his tender concern for their welfare, 
gave him, with one voice, the honourable appellation of 
futkcr of his people. 

Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and 
twenty, who had mariied Lewis’s elder daughter, fuc- 
ceeded him on the throne ; and, by his adlivity, valour, 
generolity, and other virtues, gave prognoftics of a happy 
and glorious reign. This young monarch had been 
extremely ftruck with the charms of the Englifh prin- 
cefs; and, even during his predecelTor’s life-time, had 
payed her fuch afEduous court, as made fome of his 
friends apprehend that he had entertained views of gal- 
lantry towards her. But being warned that, by indulging 
this paflion, he might probably exclude himfelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addrefles ; and even watched 
the young dowager with a very careful eye during the firft 
months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was, at that time, in the court of France, the 
moft comely perfonage of his time, and the moft accom- 
plilhed in all the exercifes which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a foldier. He was Henry’s chief fa- 
vourite ; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his After, and had given in- 
dulgence to the mutual pafiion which took place be.. 
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tween them. The queen aftced Suffolk, whether he had CHAP, 
now the courage, without farther refleflion, to efpoufe * , i 

her? And fhe told him, that her brother would more ea- >5‘> 
fily forgive him for not alking his confent, than for act- 
ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not fo in- 
viting an offer; and their nuptials were fecretly celebrated 
at Paris. Francis, who was pleafed with this marriage, 
as it prevented Henry from forming any powerful alliance 
by means of his filler*, interpofed his good cflices in ap- 
pcafing him : And even Wolfey, having entertained no 
jealoufy of Suffolk, who was content to participate in 
the king’s pleafures, and had no ambition to engage in 
public bufinefs, was active in reconciling the king to his 
filter and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permif- 
fion to return to England. 

* Petrui de Anfleiia, Epift. 544. 
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NOTES 

TO THE 

THIRD VOLUME. 

NOTE [A], p. 4. 

I N the fifth year of the king the commons complained of the 
gonternment about the king's per/on, bis court, the excejjive 
number of bis fervants, of the abufcs in the Chancery, King's 
Rench, Common Pleas, Exchequer , and of grievous opprejjions in 
the country, by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrels 
(men linked in confederacies together), -who behaved tbemfelves 
like kings in the country, fo as there vsat very little lavs or right, 
and of other things vshich, they faid, voere the caufe of the late 
commotions under IVat Tyler. Pari. Hill. vol. i. p. 365. This 
irregular government, which no king and no houfe of com* 
mons had been able to remedy, was the fource of the licen- 
tioufnefs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as well 
as tyranny of the princes. If fubjeds would enjoy liberty, and 
kings fecurity, the laws muft be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign the commons alfo difeovered an 
accuracy and a jealoufy of liberty which we Ihould little ex- 
pefl in thofe rude times. “ It was agreed by parliament,” 
fays Cotton, p. 309, ” that the fubfidy of wools, wool fells, 
“ and Ikins, granted to the king until the time of Midfummer 
“ then enfuing, Ihould ceafe from the fame time unto thefeaft 
“ of St. Peter ad vincula-, for that thereby the king fhould be 
interrupted for claiming fuch grant as due.” See alfo Cot- 
ton, p. 198. 

NOTE [B], p. 16. 

K NYGHTON, p. 2715, &c. The fame author, p. af.So, 
tells us, that the king, in return to the melTage, faid, 
that he would not, for their defire, remove the tneanelk fcellion 

from 
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from his kitchen. This author alfo tells us, that the king 
faid to the commillioners, when they harangued him, that he 
faw his fubjefts were rebellious, and his bed way would be 
to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain that 
all thefe fpceches were either intended by Knyghton merely as 
an ornament to his hiftory, or are falfe. For (i) when the 
five lords accufe the king’s minifters in the next parliament, 
and impute to them every ralh aftion of the king, they fpeak 
nothing of thefe replies which are fo obnoxious, were fo re- 
cent, and are pretended to have been fo public. (2) The 
king, fo far from having any connexions, .at that time, with 
France, was threatened with a dangerous invafion from that 
kingdom. This ftory feems to have been taken from the re- 
proaches afterwards thrown out againll him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiilorians to this time, to which they cannot 
be applied. 

NOTE [Cl, p. ai. 

W E mail except the 12th article, which accufes Brembre 
of having cut oiF the heads of twenty-two prifoners, 
confined for felony or debt, without warrant or procefs of 
law. But, as it is not conceivable what intereil Brembre could 
have to treat thefe felons and debtors in fuch a manner, we 
may prefume that the fa£l is either falfe, or mifreprefented. 
It was in thefe menspowerto fay any thing agai nil the perfons 
accufed: No defence or apology was admitted : Ail was law* 
lefs will and pleafure. 

They are alfo accufed of defigns to murder the lords: But 
thefe accufations either are general, or dellroy one another. 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London ; Sometimes, as 
in article 28th, by trial and falfe inquells : Sometimes, as in 
article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was to re- 
ceive Calais for bis pains. 

NOTE [D], p. 23. 

I N general, the parliament in thofe days never paid a pro- 
per regard to Edward’s llatute of treafons, though one of 
the moll advantageous laws for the fubjeA that has ever been 

enafled. 
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enailed. In the 17 th of the king, the dukes of Lanrafer and 
Q’.ocejitr complain So Richard, that Sir Thomas T olbot, nuitb 
others cf his adherents, con/pired the death of the faid dukes in 
divers parts of Chejhire, as the fame vias coifeJTed and voell 
knovin ; and prating that the parliament may judge of the fault. 
Whereupon the king and the lords in the parliatnent judged the 
fame fa 3 to be open and high treafon : And hereupon they avoard 
two ivrits, the one to the Jheriff of York, and the other to the Jhe- 
riffs of Derby, to take the body of the faid Sir Thomas, returnable 
in the King's Bench in the month of Eafier then enfuing. And 
open proclamation was made in Wefminfter hall, that upon the 
Jheriff’s return, and at the next coming in of the faid Sir Tho. 
mas, the faid Thomas Jhould be convi 3 ed of treafon, and incur 
the lofs and pain of the fame : And all fueh as Jhould receive him, 
after the proclamation, Jhould incur the fame lofs and pain. Cot- 
ton, p. 3J4. It is to be obferved, that this extraordinary 
judgment was pafled in a time of tranquillity. Though the 
ftatute itfelf, of Edward III. referves a power to the parlia. 
nient to declare any new fpecies of treafon, it is not to be fup- 
pofed that this power was referved to the houfe of lords alone, 
or that men were to be judged by a law ex pojl fa 3 o. At leall, 
if fuch be the meaning of the claufc, it may be aflirmed, that 
jnen were, at that time, very ignorant of the lirll principles of 
law and julHce, 

NOTE [EJ, p. 30. 

I N the preceding parliament, the commons had fhewn a dif- 
pofition very complaifant to the king ; yet there happened 
an incident In their proceedings which is curious, and Ihews 
US the ftate of the houfe during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen or merchants, who were af- 
fembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with 
buflnefs ; fo that it was eafy to lead them allray, and draw 
them into votes and relblutions very different from their 
intention. Some petitions, concerning the Hate of the na- 
tion, were voted ; In which, among other things, the houfe 
recommended frugality to the king; and, for thatpurpofe, de- 
fired that the court Ihould not be fo much frequented, as 
formerly, by bijhops and ladies. The king was diipleafed with 
Vot. III. G g this 
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NOTE [G], p. 52. 

T H E following paflage in Cotton’s Abridgment, p. 196. 

Ibows a ftrange prejudice againft the church and church- 
men. The commons after^Mards coming into the parliament, and 
making their froteftation, Jhenxed, that for nuant of good redrefs 
about the king’s perfon, in his houfehold, in all his courts, touching 
maintainors in every county, and purveyors, the commons viere 
daily pilled, and nothing defended againft the enemy, and that it 
Jhould Jhortly deprive the king, and undo the ftate. Wherefore, in 
the fame government, they entirely require redrefs. Whereupon 
the king appointed fundry hijhops, lords, and nobles, to fit in privy- 
council about thefe matters : Who, fince that they muft begin at 
the head, and go at the requeft of <the commons, they, in the prefence 
of the king, charged his confejfor not to come into the court but 
upon the four principal feftivals. We fhould little expefl that 
a popilh privy-council, in order to preferve the king’s morals. 

{hould order his confeflbr.to be kept at a dillance from him. 

This incident happened in the minority of Richard. As the 
popes had, for a long time, refided at Avignon, and the majo- 
rity of the facred college were Frenchmen, this circumftance 
naturally encreafed the averlion of the nation to the papal 
power : But the prejudice againft the Englifli clergy cannot be 
accounted for from that caufe. 

NOTE [H], p. 223. 

T hat we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 
conftable of England was, we may perufe the patent 
granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found 
in Spellman’s Gloflary in verb. Conftabularius-. as alfo, more 
fully in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. Here is a claufe of it : Et 
ulterius de uberiori gratia noftra eidem comiti de Rivers plenam 
poteftatem damus ad cognofcendum procedendum, in omnibus 
fingulis caufis et negotlis, de et fuper crimine left majeftatis feu 
fuper occafione caterifque caufis, quibufcunque per preefatum comi- 

tem de Rivers, ut conftabularium Anglia qua in curia ctmfta- 

bularii Anglia ab antique viz. tempore dilii domini Gulielmi 
eonqueftoris, feu aliquo tempore citra traClari, audiri, examinari, 
aut decidi confueverant, out jure debuerant, aut debent, caufaf- 
que et negotia pradiSa cum omnibus et finguli; tmergentibus, in- 
G g z tidentibus 
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cidentihus connexis, audiendum, ixaminandum, el fine dibit* 
urminandum, etiam fummarie etde piano, fincftrepitu et figUr 
ra juftitiac, fola fafti veritate infpefla, ac etiam menu regia, 
fi opportunum <uifum fiuerit eidcm comiti de Rin/ers, vicet nofiras, 
appellatione remeta. The office of con liable was perpetual in 
(he monarchy ; its jurifdi^on vyas not limited to times of 
war, as appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell- 
man ; Yet its authority was in direft contradi^Hon to Magna 
Charta ; and it js evident that no regular liheny could fubfill 
with it. It involved a full diflatorial power, continually 
fubfifling in the Hate. The only check on the crown, belidei 
the want of force to fupport all its prerogatives, was, that 
the office of conllable was commonly either hereditary or 
during life; and the perfon invelled with it was,' for that 
rearop, not fo proper an inllrument of arbitrary power in the 
king- Accordingly the office was fupprelTed by Hejiry VIII, 
tjie moll arbitrary of all the Rngliih princes. The praflice, 
however, of exercifing martial law, ftill fubfilled ; and was 
not abolilhed till the petition of Right under Charles I. This 
was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by the Relloration, 
and enlarged and fpcured by the Revolution. 



NOTE [IJ, p. 134 . 

W E (hall give an infiance : Almofi all the hiftorians, evep 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croy- 
laod, afiert that Edward was, about this time, taken prifonerby 
Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuftody of 
the archbilhop of York, brother to the earl ; but being allow- 
ed to take the diverfion of hunting by this prelate, he made 
)|is efcape, and afterwards chaccd the rebels out of the king- 
dom. But that all the llory is falfe, appears from Rymer, 
where we find, that the king, throughout all this period, con- 
tinually exercifed hit authority, and never was interrupted 
in his government. On the yth of March 1470, he gives a 
commiffion of array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a 
gpod fubjeft ; and, on the 23d of the fame month, we find him 
ill'uing an order for apprehending him. Belides, in the king’s 
manifello againfi thp du]te and earl (Clauf. 10. Edward IV. 

m. 7, 8.), 
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in. 7i 8.), where he enamerates all their treafons, he mentions 
too fuch fact : He does not fo niuch asaccofe them of exciting 
young Welles’s rebellion : He only fays, that they exhorted 
him to continue in his rebellion. We may judge how fmalter 
fadls will be mifreprefented by hiAorians, who can in the 
moA material tranfadUons mlAake fo grofsly. There may 
even fome doubt arife with regard to the propofal of mar. 
riage made to Bona of Savoy ; though almoA all the htAorians 
concur in it, and the faft be very likely in itfelf i For there 
are no traces in Rymer of any fuch embaAy of Warwic’s to 
France. The chief certainty in this and the preceding reign 
arifes either from public records, or from the notice taken of 
certain paAages by the French hiAoriani. On the contrary;- 
for fome centuries after the conqueA, the French hiAory is 
hot complete without the aAiAaiice of Englilft authors. We 
may conjedlure; that the reafon of the forcity of hiAorians 
during this period, was the deArufUon of the convents, which 
enfued fo foon after ; Copies df (he more recent hiAorians not 
being yet fuAiciently difpetfed, thefe hiAdries have periAied. 

NOTE [K], p. 174* 

S I R Thomas More, who has been followed, of rather triin- 
fcribed, by all the hiAorians 6f this Ihort reign, fays, 
that Jane Shore had fallen into connefUoiis with lord HaAings; 
And this account agrees beA with the coiirfe of the events : 
But, in a proclamation of Richard’s, to be found in Rymer, 
Vol. xii. p. 204. the marquis Of Dorfet is reproached wirfi 
thefe connedtions. This reproach, however, might have been 
invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; 
and is not fuAicient to overbalance the authority of Sir Tho- 
mas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the hypo- 
critical purity of manners affefted by Richard : This bloody 
and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others with 
their gallantries and intrigues as the moA terrible enormities^ 

NOTE [L], p. 297. 

E very one that has pemfed the ancient monkiAi writers 
knows, that however barbarous their own Ayle, they arc 
full of alluAons to the Xiatin daffies, etpecially the poets. 

G g 3 Theie 
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There Teems alfo, in thofe middle ages, to have remained many 
ancient books, that are now loft. Malinelbury, who flourilh- 
ed in the rngn of Henry I. and king Stephen, quotes Livy’s 
defcription of Caefar’s paiTage over the Rubicon. Fitz- Ste- 
phen, who lived in the reign of Henry ll. alludes to a paflage- 
in the larger hiftory of Sallull. In the colleflion of letters, 
which palTes under the name of Thomas a Becket, we fee how 
fimiliar all the ancient hiflory and ancient books were to the 
more ingenious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and 
confequently how much that order of men mull have furpafied 
all the other members of the fociety. That prelate and his 
friends call each other Philofophers in all, the courfe of their 
correfpondence, and confider the reft of the world as funk in 
total ignorance and barbarifm. 

NOTE [M], p. 383. 

S TOWE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingfiied, Bacon. 
Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted 
•whether Perkin were an impofior, and have even afiertedhim 
to be the true Plantagenet. But, to refute this opinion, we 
need only reftefl on the following particulars; (t) Though; 
ihe circumftances of the wars between the two rofes be, in ge- 
neral, involved in great obfcurity, yet is there a moft luminous 
ray thrown on all the tranfafUons during the ufurpation of 
Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the- 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whofe fingular magnanimity, 
probity, and judgment, make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
ception! No hiftorian, either of ancient or modern times, 
can poflibly have more weight : He may alfo be jullly efteem- 
ed a contemporary with regard to the murder of, the two 
princes ; For, though he was but five years of age when that 
event happened, he lived, and was educated, among the chief 
. aflors during the period of Richard; And it is plain, from 
his narrative itfelf, which is often extremely circumllantial, 
that he had the particulars from the eye-witnefles themfelves :• 
His authority, therefore, is irrefiftible ; and fuflicient to over- 
balance a hundred little doubts and fcruples and objeflions. 
For, in reality, his narrative is liable to no folid objefHon, 

nor 
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aor is there any mlllake detefled in it. He fays, indeed, 
that the proteftor’s partizans, particularly Dr. Shaw, fpread 
abroad rumours of Edward IV. ’s pre-contraft with Eliza- 
beth Lucy ; whereas it now appears, from record, that the 
parliament afterwards declared the king’s children illegiti- 
biate, on pretence of his pre-contraft with lady Eleanor Tal- 
bot. But it mult be remarkedi that neither of thefe pre- 
contrails was ever fo much as attempted to be proved : And 
why might not the proteilor’s flatterers and partizans have 
made ufe fometimes of one falfe rumour, fometimes of ano- 
ther ! Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as 
the other, and treats them both lightly, as they deferred. 
It is alfo thought incredible, by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
ihould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 
his mother the dutchefs of York, with whom that prince 
lived in good terms. But, if there be any difliculty in this 
fuppofltion. We need only fuppofe that Dr.- Shaw might have 
Concerted, in general, his fermon with the proteflor or his 
miniflers, and yet have chofen himfelf the particular topics, 
and chofen them very foolifhly. This appears, indeed, to have 
been the cafe, by the difgrace into which he fell afcerwards, 
and by the proteflor’s neglefl of him. (2) If Sir Thomas’s 
quality of contemporary be difputed with regard to the duke 
of Gloceller’s proteflorate, it cannot poflibly be difputed 
with regard to Perkin’s impofture : He was then a man, and 
had a full opportunity of knowing and examining and judg- 
ing of the truth. In afferting that the duke of York was 
murdered by his uncle, he certainly afferts, in the mod exprefs 
terms, that Perkin, who perfonated him, was an irapoftor. 
(3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated 
this point of hiftory ; fo great a genius as to be elteemed, with 
juflice, one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and, indeed, 
one of the moll fublime writers that any age or nation has 
produced. It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related, at full 
length, and without the leall doubt or hefitation, all the im- 
poftures of Perkin Warbec, If it be objefted, that lord 
Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the fame ma- 
terials as he upon which to form our judgment j it mull be 
G g 4 remarked 
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remarked, that lord Bacon plainly coropofed his elaborate 
and exaft hlllory from many records and papers which are 
now loll, and that, confeqncntly, he is always to be cited as 
an original hiflorian. It were very (Irange, if Mr. Carte's 
opinion were juft, that, among all the papers which lord 
Bacon perufed, he never found any reafon to fufpeft Perkin 
to be the true Plantagenct. There was, at that time, no intcreft 
in defaming Richard III. Bacon, befides. Is a very unbialfed 
hiftorian, nowife p.artial to Henry : We know the detail of 
that prince’s opprelfive government from him alone. It may 
only be thought, that, in fumming up his charafler, he has 
laid the colours of blame more faintly than the very fafls 
he mentions feem to require. Let me remark, in palling, 
as a lingularity, how much Eng'ilh hiftory has been beholden ■ 
to four great men who have poireftcd the higheft dignity in 
the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon, and Whitlocke. (4) But 
if contemporary evidence be fo much fought after, there may, 
in this cafe, be produced the ftrongeft and moll undeniable in 
the world. The queen-dowager, her fon the marquis of 
Dorfet, a man of excellent underll.inding. Sir Edward Wood- 
villc, her brother. Sir Thomas St. Leger, who had married* 

‘ the king’s filler. Sir John Bourchier, Sir Robert Willoughby, 

Sir Giles Daubeney, Sir Thomas Arundel, the Courtneys,the 
Cheyneys, the Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the, 
partizans of the houfe of York, that is, the men of chief 
dignity in the nation ; all thefe great perfons were lb aflured 
of the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the 
earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and fa- 
mily; they projeflcd to fet him on the throne, which mull 
have been utter ruin to them if the princes were alive ; and 
they ftipulated to marry him to the princefs Elizabeth, as 
heir to the crown, who, in that cafe, was no heir at all. Had 
each of thofe perfons written the memoirs of his own times, 
would he not have faid, that Richard murdered his nephews ? 
Or would their pen be a better declaration, than their aflions, 
of their real fentiments.f (5) But we have another contem- 
porary authority llil! better than even thefe great perfons, fo 
much interelled to know the truth: It is that of Richard him- 
3 felf: 
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felf : He projefleJ to marry hij niece, a very unufual alliance 
in England, in order to unite her title with his own. He 
knew, therefore, her title to be good : For as to the declaration 
of her illegitimacy, as it went upon no proof, or even pretence 
of proof, it was always regarded with the utmoll contempt 
by the nation, and was confidered as one of thofe parlia- 
mentary tranfaflions, lb frequent in that period, which were 
fcandalous in themfelves, and had no manner of authority. 
It was even fo much defpifed as not to be reverfed by par- 
liament, after Henry and Fdizabeth were on the thrcne. 
(.6) We have alfo, as contemporary evidence, the univerfal 
ellablifhed opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. 
This point was regarded as fo uncontroverted, that when 
Richard notified his acceffion to the court of France, that 
court was llrucic with horror at his abominable parricide, in 
murdering both his nephews, as Philip de Comines tells us; 
and this fentiment went to fuch an unufual height, that, as 
we learn from the fame author, the court would not make the 
leaft reply to him. (7) The fame reafons, which convinced 
that age of the parricide, ftill fubfid, and ought to carry the 
mod undoubted evidence to us ; namely, the very circumdance 
of the fudden difappearance of the princes from the Tower, 
and their appearance no where elfe. Every one faid, they 
have not efcaped from their uncle, for he makes no fearch after 
them ; He has not conveyed them etfevchefe : For it is his bufinefs 
to declare fo, in order to remove the imputation of murder from 
himfelf. He never viould needlefsly fubjeSl himfelf to the infamy 
and danger of being efteemed a parricide, viithout acquiring the 
feeurity attending that crime. They viere in his cujlody : He is 
anfvL crable for them ; If he gives no account of them, as he has 
a plain interejl in their death, he mujt, by every rule of common 
fenfe, be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant ufurpation, as 
•well as his other treacherous and cruel aliions, makes no better be 
expelled from him. He could not fay, viith Cain, that he nuat not 
hit nephevis' keeper. This reafoning, which was irrefragable, 
at the very fird, became every day dronger, from Richard’s 
continued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of thefe princes’ abode. Richard’s reign lafted about 
two years beyond this period ; and furely he could not have 

found 
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found a better expedient foe difappolnting the earl of Rich* 
inond’s projefls, as well as jnlHfying his own charafler, thad 
the producing of his nephews. (8) If it were neceflary, 
ainidft this blaze of evidence^ to produce proofs, which, in 
any other cafe, would have been regarded as confiderable, and 
would have carried great validity with them, I might mention 
Dighton and Tyrrel’s account of the murder. This laft gen- 
tleman efpecially was not likely to fubjefl himfelf to the re* 
proach of fo great a crime, by an impofture, which, it ap- 
pears, did not acquire him the favour of Henry, (9) The 
duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his efcape without the afliftance of fome elder per- 
fons. Would it not have been their chief concern inftantly to 
convey intelligence of fo great an event to his mother, the 
queen-dowager, to his aunt, the dutchefs of Burgundy, and 
to the other friends of the family? The dutchefs prOtefted 
Simnel; a projefl which, had it been fuccefsful, mull have 
ended in the crowning of Warwic, and the exclulipn of the 
duke of York! This, among many other proofs, evinces that 
ihe was ignorant of the efcape of that prince, which is impof- 
fible had it been real. (10) The total filence with regard to 
the perfons who aided him in his efcape, as alfo with regard 
to the place of his abode during more than eight years, is a 
fulHcient proof of the impofture. (11) Perkin’s own account 
of his efcape is incredible and abfurd. He faid that mur- 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother ; 
They perpetrated the crime againft his brother ; but took 
companion on him, and allowed him to efcape. This account 
is contained in all the hiftorians of that age. (iz) Perkin 
himfelf made a full confeftion of his impofture no lefs than 
three times ; once when he fnrrendered himfelf prifoner, a fe- 
cond time when he was fet in the ftocks at Cheapftde and 
Weftminfter, and a third time, which carries undoubted evi-' 
dence, at the foot of the gibbet on which he was hanged. 
Not the leaft furmife that the confelhon had ever been procur- 
ed by torture: And ftirely, the laft time he had nothing far- 
ther to fear. (13) Had not Henry been aftiired that Perkin 
was a ridiculous impoftor, difavowed by the whole nation, he 
never would have allowed him to live an hour after he came 

intO' 
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into his power ; much lefs would he have twice pardoned 
him. His treatment of the innocent earl of Warwic, who in 
reality had no title to the crown, is a fufficient confirmation 
of this reafoning. (14) We know with certainty whence 
the whole impollure came, namely, from the intrigues of the 
dutchefs of Burgundy: She had before acknowledged and fup- 
ported Lambert Simnel, an avowed impoflor. It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preferve the weight of the 
dutchefs’s teftimony in favour of Perkin, fupprelTes entirely 
this material fafl : A ftrong cfFeil of party prejudices, and this 
author’s defire of blackening Henry VII. whofe hereditary 
title to the crown was defective. (15) There never was, at 
that time, any evidence or (hadow of evidence produced, of 
Perkin’s identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had dif. 
appeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his afpeft, 
pretend then to be fure of the identity? He had got feme 
llories concerning Richard’s childhood, and the court of Eng- 
land : But all that it was neceflary for a boy of nine to remark 
or remember, was eafily fuggefted to him by the dutchefs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry’s fecretary, or by any body that 
had ever lived at court. It is true, many perfons of note were 
at firft deceived ; but the difeontents againft'Henry’s govern- 
ment, and the general enthufiafm for the houfe of York, ac- 
count fufliciently for this temporary delufion. Every body’s 
eyes were opened long before Perkin’s death. (16) The cir- 
cumllance of finding the two dead bodies in the reign of 
Charles II. is not fureiy indifferent. They were found in the 
very place which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors 
had affigned as the place of interment of the young princess 
The bones correfponded, by their fize, to the age of the princes ; 

The fecret and irregular place of their interment, not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been fecretly mur- 
dered : And in the Tower, no boys but thofe who are very 
nearly related to the crown can be expofed to a violent death ; 

If we compare all thefe circumftances, we lhall find that the 
inference is juft and ftrong, that they were the bodies of Ed- 
ward the Vth and his brother; the very inference that was 
drawn at the time of the difeovery. 

Si'm 
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Since the pablication of this Hijltry, Mr. Walpole ,6a/ 
lljhtdhis Hijlerie Doubts concerning Richard 111 . Nothing cast' 
he a Jlronger proof bonu ingenious and agreeable that gentleman's 
pen is, than his being able to make an enquiry concerning a remote 
point of Englijh hiftory, an ohjeSi of general converjation, 
fhe foregoing note has been enlarged on account - of that perform^ 
mice. 

NOTE [N]j p. 397. 

R ot. Pari. 3 H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is remark- 
able, and fhows the Hate of the nation at that time. 

“ The king, our fovereign lord, remembereth how, by ou^ 

" unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, ligns and to- 
kens, retainders by indentures, promifes, oaths, writings, 

“ and other embraceries of his fubjefts, untrue demeanings 
“ ot iheriffsin making pannels, and untrue returns by taking 
“ money, by juries, &c. the policy of this nation is mod fub- 
“ dued.” It mull indeed be confefled, that fuch a Hate of the 
country required great difcretionary power in the fovereign ; 
nor will the fame maxims of government fuit fuch a rude peo- 
ple, that may be proper in a more advanced llage of fociety, 
The eftablilhment of the Star-chamber, or the enlargement 
of its power in the reign of Henry VJI. might have been as 
wife as the abolition of it in that of Charles I. 

NOTE [O], p. 400. 

T H E duke of Northumberland has latelyprinted a houfe- 
hold book of an old earl of that family, who lived at 
this time; The author has been favoured with the perufal of 
it ; and it contains many curious particulars, which mark the 
manners and way of living in that rude, not to fay barbarous, 
age ; as well as the prices of commodities. I have extracted 
a few of them from that piece, which gives a true pi£lure of 
ancient manners, and is one of the moll lingular monuments 
thatEnglilh antiquity affords us : For we may be confident, 
however rude the llrokes, that no Baron’s family was on a 
nobler or more fplendid footing. The family confills of 166 ,, 
perfons, mailers and fervants : Fifty-feven llrangers are rec- 
koned upon every day: On the whole 223, Two-pence 
halfpenny are fuppofed to be the daily expence of each for 

ineat. 
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■eat, drink, and firing. This would make a groat of out 
prefent money: Suppofing provifions between three and four 
times cheaper, it would be equivalent to fourteen-pence; 

No great fum for a nobleman’s hoofe-keeping ; efpecially 
confidering, that the chief expence of a family, at that time, 
confided in meat and drin); : For the fum allotted by the earl 
for bis whole annual expence is iii8 pounds feventcen (hil- 
lings and eight-pence ; meat, drink, and firing cod 796 
pounds eleven (hillings and two- pence, more than two thirds 
of the whole: In a modern family it is not above a third, 
p. 157, 158, 159. The whole expence of the earl's family is 
managed with an exaftnefs that is very rigid, and, if we make 
no allowance for ancient manners, fuch as may feem to border 
on an extreme ; infomuch, that the number of pieces which 
mud be cut out of every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
nay dock-fifli and falmon, are determined, and mud be en- 
tered and accounted for by the different clerks appointed for 
that purpofe : If a fervant be abfent a day, his mefs is druck ' 

off : If he go on my lord's bufinefs, board wages is allowed 
him, eight-pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in fummer : When he days in any place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, befide the maintenance of hishorfe. Some- 
what above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every mouth 
throughout the year; and the wheat is eflimated at five (bil- 
lings and eight-pence a quarter. Two hundred and fifty 
quarters of malt are allowed, at four (hillings a quarter : 

Two hog(heads arc to be made of a quarter; which amounts 
to about a bottle an4 a third of beer a day to each perfon, 
p. 4. and the beer will not be very drong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tide, at 
thirteen (hillings and four-pence a piece: And twenty-four 
lean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at eight (hillings a 
piece : Thefe are to be put into thepadures to feed ; and are 
to ferve from Midfummer to Michaelmas; which is confe- 
quently the on-ly time that the family eats fredi beef : During 
all the red of the year they live on falted meat, p. 5. One 
hundred and fixty gallons of mudard are allowed in a year ; 

^ich feems indeed requifite for the fait beef, p. 18. Six 
^undred and forty-feven (heep are allowed, at twenty pence a 

piece ; 
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piece ; and thefe feem alfo to be all eat faked, except between 
Lammas and Michaelmas, p. Only twenty-five hogs are 
allowed at two /hillings a piece; twenty eight veals at twen- 
ty.pence ; forty lambs at ten-pence or a fhilling, p. 7. Thefe 
fecm to be referved for my lord’s table, or that of the upper 
fervants, called the kaights’-table. The other fervants, as 
they eat faked meat almoA througli the whole year, and with 
few or no vegetables, had a very bad and unhealthy diet : So 
that there cannot be any thing more erroneous than the mag- 
nificent ideas formed of the Roaft Beef ef Old England. We 
muA entertain as mean an idea of its cleanlinefs ; Only feven- 
ty ells of linen at eight-pence an ell are annually allowed for 
this great family : No Iheets were ufed : This linen was made 
into eight table-cloths for my lord’s table ; and one table- 
cloth for the knights, p. 16. This laA, I fuppofe, was walked 
only once a month. Only forty Ihillings are allowed for walk- 
ing throughout the wholeyear ; and moA of it feems expended 
on the linen belonging to the chapel. The drinking, how- 
ever, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns and two hoglheads of 
Gafcogny wine, at the rate of four pounds thirteen Ihillings 
and four-pence a ton, p. 6. Only ninety-one dozen of candles 
for the whole year, p. 1 4. The family rofe at fix in the morn- 
ing, dined at ten, and fupped at four in the afternoon: The 
gates were all fliut at nine, and no farther ingrefs or egrefs per- 
mitted, p. 3 1 4. 3 1 8. My lord and lady have fet on their table, 
for breakfaA at feven o’clock in the morning, a quart of beerj 
as much wine; two pieces of fak fifh, fix red-herrings, four 
white ones, or a diAiof fprats. In fleAi days half a chyne of 
mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75. Mafs is or- 
dered to be faid at fix o’clock, in order, fays the houfehold- 
book, that all my lord’s fervants may rife early, p. 170. Only 
twenty-four fires are allowed, befide the kitchen and hall, and 
moA of thefe have only a peck of coals a day allowed them, 
p. 99. After Lady-day, no fires permitted in the rooms, ex- 
cept half-fires in my lord’s and lady’s, and lord Piercy’i and 
the nurfery, p. loi. It is to be obferved that my lord kept 
houfe in YorkAiire, where there is certainly much cold wea- 
ther after Lady-day. Eighty chalders of coals at four Aiillings 
and two-pence a chalder, fuffices tbronghout the whole year ^ 
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and becaufe coal will not burn without wood, fays the hooTe* 
hold book, fixty-four loads of great wood are alfo allowed, at 
twelve-pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates 
were not then ufed. Here is an article. It is devifed that 
from henceforth no capons to he bought but only for my lord's onun 
mefs, and that the faid capons jhcill be bought for Vwo-pence a 
piece, lean, and fed in the poultry ; and mafter chamberlain and 
the Jle’wards be fed ’with capotes, if there be Jlran^ers fitting ’with 
them, p. 102. Pigs are to be bought at three-pence or a groat 
a piece: Geefe at the fame price: Chickens at a halfpenny s 
Hens at two-pcnce, and only for the abovementioned tables. 
Here is another article. Item, It is thought good that no plovers 
be bought at no feafon but only in Chriftmas and principal feajls, 
anf my lord to be ferved thereviith, and his board-end, and notes 
other, and tet be bought for a penny a piece, or a penny halfpenny at 
mofi, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the fameprice. 
Partridges at two-pence, p. 104, 103. Pheafants a fhilling; 
peacocks the fame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty- 
feven horfes in his liable at his own charge : His upper fer- 
yants have allowance for maintaining their own horfes, p. 1 26. 
Thefe horfes are, fix gentle horfes as they are called, at hay and 
hard meat throughout the whole year, four palfreys, three hob- 
bies and nags, three fumpter horfes, fix horfes for thofe fervants 
to whom my lord furniOtes a horfe, two fumpter horfes more, 
and three mill horfes, two for carrying the corn, and one for 
grinding it; whence we may infer, that mills, either water or 
wind-mills, were then unknown, at lead very rare : Befides 
thefe, there are feven great trotting horfes for the chariot or 
waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, befides loaves made 
of beans, for his principal horfes ; the oats at twenty pence, 
the beans at two lliillings a quarter. The load of hay is at 
two Ihillings and eight-pence. When my lord is on a journey, 
he carries thirty-fix horfemen along with him ; together with 
Jjed and other accommodation, p. 157. The inns, it feems, 
could afford nothing tolerable. My lord palFes the year in 
three country-feats, all in Yorkftiire, Wryfel, Leckenfield, 
and Topclyffe; but he has furniture only for one: He car- 
ries every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
ptenfils, all which, we may conclude, were fo coarfe, that 
' 9 they 
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they could not be fpoilt by the carriage ; Yet feventeen carts 
and one waggon fuffices for the whole, p. 39 1 , One cart fuffices 
for all his kitchen utenfils, cooks beds, &c. p. 388. One re- 
markable circumllance is, that he has eleven priefts in bis 
houfe, bcfides feventeen perfons, chanters, muficians, &c. 
belonging to his chapel : Yet he has only two cooks for a fa- 
mily of 223 perfons, p. 325*. Their meals were certainly 
drelTcd in the flovenly manner of a Ihip’s company. It is 
amuling to obferve the pompous and even royal ftyle aifumed 
by this Tartar chief; He does not give any orders, though 
only fur the right making of mullard, but it is introduced 
with this preamble. It feemeth good to us and our council. If 
we confider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
progrefs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts, we 
lhall not wonder that they confidered the ultramountaine na- 
tions as barbarous. The Flemifh alfo feero to have much ex- 
celled the Englifh and even the French, Yet the earl is fome- 
times not deficient in generofity ; He pays, for inftance, an an- 
nual penfion of a groat a year to my lady of Walfingham, for 
her interell in Heaven; the fame fum to the holy blood at 
Hales, p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate ; but 
only of the hiring of pewter vefiels. The fervants feem all 
to have bought their own cloaths from their wages. 

• In another place mention is made qf four cooks, p. 388. But I fop- 
P'tfethat the two fcrvan's, called, in p. 305, groom of the larder and ch;14 
•f the fcullery, are, in p. 388, coroptebended in tht Dumber of cooks. 
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